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The Story of the Little Big Horn 


BY 
Lieutenant Colonel W. A. GRAHAM, Judge Advocate 


INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1866 the Congress of the United States, after much dis- 
cussion, reorganized and cnlarged the fighting force of the regular army, the 
cavalry and infantry being increased respectively to ten regiments where there 
had been but six, and for:y-five battalions where numerically there had been 
but nineteen. 

Though the entire array was not to exceed 45,000 men, this startling ex- 
travagance was speedily assailed by pacifists, economists, etc., as utterly unneces- 
sary, “now that the war was over ;” and it followed that within three remorseful 
years the builders of what was to have become the bulwark of our national de- 
fense were as busy tearing down as they had been precipitate in bracing up, and 
in the summer of 1869 officers by scores went back to civil life as the infantry 
was telescoped into twenty-five old-style regiments, a year’s pay being bestowed 
on each man thus eliminated; and as this process did not of itself bring about 
the desired reduction, certain devious and dubious methods were prescribed, 
whereby officers with shady pasts (and quite a few without} fsund theriselves 
suddenly and summarily out of the army, turned loose upon a cold and unsym- 
pathetic world. 

As it had been prescribed that all vacancies thus created in the cavalry and 
artillery should be filled from what had been named “the unassigned list,” pro- 
motion became blocked for more than a generation. 

And still the reducticn fell short of the demands of Congress, even, as was 
said in a certain summer, “with such aid as was afforded by our all-too-eager red 
brothers,” the warriors of our Western domain. Far to the south on the Texan 
border-land Kiowa and Comanche afforded many a casualty. In Arizona the 
elusive Apache clipped off many a promising life. All along the cross-bordered 
Smoky Hill route to Denver, the Chevennes, fiercest of the wild frontier cavalry, 
harassed the big wagon trains headed and heralded as for “Pike's Peak or Bust”; 
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and still farther north, along the Platte to Independence Rock and beyond— 
the old Mormon trail to the new Salt Lake City—several thousand strong the 
warlike Sioux, under their warrior chief Red Cloud, played havoc with unguarded 


outfits. 

It was this condition of affairs that induced the Congress to maintain in 
such undue proportion the cavalry branch of the army. It was a fact that while 
many a blanket in the artillery and infantry remained tenantless, the cavalry rode 
with full ranks. There was a time when it was asserted that at the heels of cer- 
tain favored and favorite regiments, there followed by the dozen, eager and ad- 
venturous spirits, young men of American parentage, ready and eager to sign 
enlistment papers the moment a vacancy occurred. It is another fact that while 
four fifths of our horsemen were stationed all over the wild West and Texas, 
one fifth, just two regiments, were retained in close touch with civilization—the 
Fifth—the old Second Cavalry of antebellum days, and the Seventh, newly or- 
ganized, yet already leaping into martial prominence. 

Quartered in and about the city of Washington and the slowly reviving 
municipalities of the Southeast, the Fifth Cavalry was scattered by troop over 
the most attractive sections of the country, while the Seventh occupied stations 
like l‘orts Leavenworth and Riley in Kansas, under the inspiration, guidance, and 
leadership of their lieutenant colonel—the most conspicuous soldier of the time 
in the army of the United States. 

George Armstrong Custer, foot of his class at West Point, was so regard- 
less of academic regulations that it became a mooted question in the spring of 
1861 whether or not he should be awarded the prized diploma. So, while his 
classmates were hurried away to Washington and set at once to work drilling 
the rapidly assembling regiments of militia, Custer was held back. But “Custer’s 
luck,” a commodity in which he ever expressed supreme confidence, soon directed 
his wayward footsteps. He “followed on” in time to get into the thick of the 
scrimmage at First Bull Run, and thereafter by leaps and bounds, to rise from 
one command to another, to the end that by July, 1863, he rode at the head of 
the new Michigan brigade of cavalry, and in the spring of ’65 was a division com- 
mander. 

It was in the nine days from Five Forks to Appomattox that Custer was 
in his glory. Leader of the Third Division of the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, which swore by him, clad in a picturesque garb of his own de- 
vising, bestriding a big mettlesome charger as full of energy and vim as was its 
rider, he hovered every mile along the southward flank of the retiring remnants 
of Lee’s heroic army, darting in at every cross-road, picking off flankers, strag- 
glers, wagons by the dozens, even occasional field guns and caissons, giving the 
starving columns no chance to eat, much less to sleep, striking everywhere along 
the line of march, interposing wherever he found a gap, compelling his adver- 
sary to halt and deploy, thereby delaying the progress of the gray columns and 
enabling the infantry of the Army of the Potomac to come striding along by 
every parallel road, gradually overhauling their gallant but exhausted foemen, 
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At the Little Big Horn 


Lieutenant Colonel in Command of the Seventh Cavalry 
A Civil War Portrait of Brevet Major General George A. Custer, 
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capturing whole batteries of field artillery, and finally, in one supreme effort, 
throwing his entire division athwart the Confederate front, and compelling a dead 
halt until the Union infantry could reach the extreme head of the column, reach 
around and across the turnpikes and roads, and finally, screened by Custer’s 
cavalry, halt their long dusty columns and form their lines of battle facing east- 
ward—squarely across the Confederates’ only way to safety. 

Thus and then at last the almost indomitable army of the South was brought 
to bay, and Lee’s dramatic surrender followed. It was Custer who had the luck 
to be in the lead at the start and to hold it against all comers to the finish; Custer 
who led the last charge of Sheridan's cavalry (against that South Carolina col- 
onel who wouldn't surrender) ; Custer who bore away in triumph the table on 
which Grant had drawn up the terms of that merciful disbandment of Lee’s de- 
voted men; Custer, whose runaway charger made him by long odds the most 
conspicuous object at the grand review in Washington; Custer whose yellow 
curls and major general's uniform in the fourth carriage of the presidential pro- 
cession, one year later, drew the enthusiastic plaudits of the crowds along their 
route—crowds that had not so much as a single hand or cheer for Andrew John- 
son, chief magistrate of the victorious Union; and finally Custer who became 
the magnet that lured to his standard hundreds of daring young Americans; for 
when the Seventh Cavalry took the field against the hostiles of the southern 
plains, Custer at the head of the column, it was practically an American regiment, 
one in which the soldier of foreign birth was almost a stranger. The roster of 
the Seventh Cavalry was made up in greater number—probably far greater— 
than any other in the army of the United States, of eager young troopers, Amer- 
ican to the core, 

Yet all had not gone well or happily with the fortunes of the Seventh. The 
battle of the Washita against Black Kettle’s overwhelming array of warriors, 
starting vaingloriously with the band blaring Custer’s battle-song of Garry Owen 
—gallant Lou Hamilton falling in the initial charge—and to the dumb amaze 
of some of his best officers, closing with the abandonment to their cruel fate 
of Major Elliott and his flanking party as Custer withdrew the regiment, never 
again to hold its undivided faith or admiration. Then came the episode of his 
court-martial in Kansas for deliberate absence, and the summary shooting down 
of deserters in the field, and later the splitting up into scattered troops during 
the Ku-Klux days and the troublous political times in the South. 

Matters seemed brighter, however, when the reunited Seventh made its long 
northward march to Fort Abraham Lincoln. Yet again in the Spring of ’76, its 
restless leader brought down upon himself the censure of the War Department 
and the peremptory orders of the President removing him from command at the 
very opening of the greatest campaign against the hostile Sioux ever yet under- 
taken, and his reinstatement only upon his earnest pleadings, and the request 
of the department commander, General Terry, that Custer might be spared the 
infinite humiliation of retention at the rear when his gallant regiment took the 
field, on the campaign that every officer believed destined to decide whether the 
red man or the paleface should thereafter be master of the Western world. 
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With unknown numbers assembled at his call, Sitting Bull had defied every 
overture of the Indian Bureau, and at least six tribes of the great Sioux nation 
had joined him on the warpath, Ogallallas, Brulés, Minneconjous, and Hunkpa- 
pas from the southern limits of their broad domain; Sans Arcs and Blackfeet 
from the northward; and with them, most to be dreaded, those skilled allies, the 
Northern Cheyennes. Scouts and frontiersmen had located them vaguely as 
somewhere in the glorious hill country between the Big Horn Mountains and 
the Yellowstone, and what was most significant and as it proved most fatal, in 
the ten years that had elapsed since Red Cloud with his thousands, though scan- 
tily armed, had lured and massacred to the last man the little battalion sent forth 
from “the hated fort on the Piney,” the Sioux had learned the use of modern 
weapons. Only muzzle-loaders had either white or red warrior in that bitter 
December of 1866; but in the famous Wagon Box battle, some months there- 
after, Captain Powell, with the first issue of Springfield breechloaders, had given 
the Sioux their first lesson in the possibilities of warfare with the paleface. Then 
came the decade in which all over the wide Indian frontier, with the full knowl- 
edge if not connivance of the servants of one department of our paternal gov- 
ernment, the red wards of the nation were gradually supplied with the latest 
model repeating arms and ammunition, wherewith to combat and at times to 
overcome the sworn soldiery of another. In plain words, through the Indian 
agencies, north, south, and west, “for hunting purposes” of course, the red war- 
riors of the most famous tribes became possessors not only of the single shooting 
rifle or carbine, as issued to our infantry and cavalry, but, far more effective, 
the Henry or Winchester magazine rifle, wherewith, anywhere within six hun- 
dred yards, to pump leaden missiles into the ranks of our devoted troopers—a 
vast advantage over their luckless foe. 

Summer after summer, loading up with these modern arms of the best make, 
enterprising fellow citizens steamed away up the Missouri, meeting their Indian 
customers at well known rendezvous, and there bartering their weapons at 
standard rates—one hundred dollars’ worth of robes, hides, or furs—buffalo, 
bear, or beaver—the price demanded for either Henry or Winchester; and ac- 
cording to distance, ten, fifteen, or twenty cents’ worth, as the price of a single 
cartridge; then back to St. Louis, the old home of the Astor ur Company, to 
dispose of their valuable cargoes. 

So too, at the agencies, every brave sought to be the owner of a magazine 
rifle; and “for hunting purposes’’ why should they be denied? In that decade 
too, chiefs without number sought opportunity to visit the national capital, to 
pay their respects to the Great White Father, and return laden with death- 
dealing gifts by no means unsolicited. It was recorded of one of the number 
that on the occasion of his visit to the White House and his truculent demand 
to be furnished with the latest model of the Winchester—not only for himself, 
but for each warrior of his imposing retinue—when some prominent functionary 
expressed the hope that the desired weapons were not for the purpose of “kill- 
ing my soldiers,” he made prompt and disdainful response that “a club was all 
he needed for that.” 
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Deny these statements as some at least of the officials of the Indian Bureau 
occasionally did, the fact remains that between the date of the Wagon Box battle 
early in ’67, and the triumphant summer of ’76, nine out of ten of the warriors 
known to be on the warpath had not only the magazine rifle, with abundant supply 
of copper cartridges, but, as a rule, two revolvers, Colt’s Navy preferred. The 
very few dead that fell into the hands of our troopers fairly bristled with deadly 


weapons. 

As for ammunition, even as late as mid-June in the battle summer of ’76, 
it was being freighted by wagon load to the agencies far inland; and just as the 
red man was supplied with superior weapons for frontier warfare, so had he a 


more reliable cartridge than had been issued to some, at least, of our cavalry; 











Courtesy of Brig. Gen. E. S. Godfrey 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, May 3, 1876 


some to the Seventh certainly, for during the following year there were Indians, 
employed as scouts, who told our fellows in the field of numbers of Custer’s 
devoted followers, on that fatal twenty-fifth of June, seen vainly hacking with 
their hunting knives at cartridge shells wedged in the heated carbine chambers— 
shells through whose rim the extractor of the Springfield carbine had cut its 
way as though through so much putty. 

It had not opened well, that centennial summer, which saw by tens of thou- 
sands our citizens flocking to Philadelphia for the first of our great expositions. 
Early in March, even on Patrick’s day, in face of a raging blizzard, with the 
mercury at thirty degrees below, a strong column of cavalry rode northward 
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from old Fort Fetterman on the Platte, in hope of striking in their winter lodges 
a band of Sioux under the lead of one of the bravest and brainest of their war 
chiefs—Ta Shunka Witko—Crazy Horse—against whom had been pitted a war- 
time major general, one of Grant’s own classmates. And within the week that 
double-starred yet ill-starred soldier, brave, loyal, dutiful, yet utterly inexperi- 
enced, meeting with unlooked-for disaster, drifted back to the Platte with a crop 
of courts-martial as the sole fruits of the enterprise. 

Then, roused to strenuous efforts, the War Department, determining to deal 
a blow that the disdainful chiefs would rue to their dying day, had directed almost 
every available soldier from the northern stations to concentrate on that red 
army toward which were turned the eyes of the eager young braves of every 
tribe between the Missouri and the Platte on the south, and the Big Horn on 
the west. From Fort Lincoln came General Terry with a strong column of in- 
fantry, and a battery of Gatling guns; and with him, Custer and every troop of 
the war-tried Seventh, by that time, after many seasons in the field, the most ex- 
perienced regiment in mounted warfare of the entire army. Westward they 





came by long day marches from opposite Bismarck—on to the Yellowstone—the 
Powder—the Tongue—the Rosebud. Eastward from the Montana stations came 
another veteran commander of the Civil War, John Gibbon, with the Seventh In- 
fantry and squadrons of the Second Horse. Finally, marching northward from 
the posts along the Union Pacific and the North Platte, most formidable of all 
in point of numbers, came the Third Cavalry, with a supporting squadron of 
the Second and a composite regiment made up from the Fourth, Ninth, and 
Fourteenth Regiments, under the lead of the only man who had prevailed over 
the Apache, who had spent the best years of his life among the Indians of the 
Pacific slope, and of whom, perhaps, the most was expected—George Crook— 
to whom the Sioux and the Cheyenne as yet were strangers. 

It was Crook who was destined to strike the first blow of the new campaign, 
Crook who was first to lead a heavy force against the most warlike Indians in 
the world. Even as Sheridan had planned, Crook confidently marched on to the 
heart of “Indian story land,” drove in confidently to the attack, and in one hour 
learned a lesson that revolutionized his idea of the prowess of the Sioux. At 
the end of that hour he was glad to be able to extricate his command, to fall back 
to his intrenched camp, there to double his defensive measures and send back to 
the States for reinforcements. 

And thus there came a comrade regiment from beyond Crook’s department 
limits—thus came Sheridan himself, far out to Fort Laramie, personally to send 
them in, with orders to stop the flow of warriors, arms, ammunition, and sup- 
plies from the Red Cloud Agency to Sitting Bull’s triumphant camps. Thus it 
happened that there came to the Fifth Cavalry, on the very day of his promo- 
tion to its head, Wesley Merritt, Custer’s senior and rival division commander at 
Five Forks and Appomattox. And thus having broken up the travois traffic to the 
west of the Black Hills of Dakota, waiting for orders at Sage Creek, Merritt 
and the Fifth, on the early morning of the seventh of July, 1876, were stunned 
by the awful tidings brought by Lieutenant Hall and Buffalo Bill—‘Custer and 
five whole troops wiped off the face of the earth!” 
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For half a century, both in and out of the army, vain search has been made 
for some one volume in which should appear the story of that deplorable event. 
We have heard or read individual experiences by the dozens, but never until now 
has there appeared a complete, comprehensive, and reliable account of that fatal 
campaign. It is the work of an officer accustomed for years to weigh evidence, 
and he has taken that of almost every survivor who could be reached; and hav- 
ing sifted and winnowed the tangled mass, partially from the records of the 
Reno Court of Inquiry, in 1879, but largely from the volume of replies from 
letters to and interviews with participants in the campaign, with the facile pen 
of the ready writer whose heart is in his work, whose objective has been the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, there is laid before the reading 
public a book of absorbing interest from cover to cover, utterly free from favor 
or prejudice, a narrative as clear to the layman as to the professional, closing 
with an array of notes and authorities that challenge criticism or question, and 
accompanied by sketch-maps, which enable the reader to follow every move of that 
devoted band, faithful to their soldier oath of service, the one complete and re- 
liable record yet to appear of Custer’s Last Battle. 
Cuartes KING. 


———— 


FOREWORD 


Colonel Graham has spent several years in the study of the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, and has interviewed nearly all of the known survivors of that 
disaster. 

In my opinion the following account is as nearly accurate as it is possible 
to make it at this late day, and contains all the facts of importance that will ever 
be known. In saying, “The chief cause of disaster was unquestionably the lack 
of correct information as to the numbers, the organization, and the equipment 
of the Indians,” he hit the nail squarely on the head; for if these things had 
been known General Terry would not have divided his command at the mouth 
of the Rosebud, nor would General Custer have made two divisions of his regi- 
ment, one fifteen miles from the village and the other when the village was 
about two miles away. 

The idea that the Indians would try to escape was general in the Seventh 
Cavalry on the morning of June 25, and the first division was made in order to 
catch them in whatever direction they might run. 

General Custer undoubtedly believed they were running away when he de- 
cided to move down the right bank of the river and attack on the flank instead 
of following in Reno’s rear. 

The remark of Girard, the interpreter, to Custer, “There are your Indians. 
running like the devil,” of Sergeant Knipe, “We've got ‘em, boys,” as he rode 
past Benteen’s squadron, and the Trumpeter Martin's, “The Indians were sur- 
prised and are skedaddling,” show what the general impression was in Custer’s 
command at the time he moved off down the right bank. 
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Even if the blame for the disaster was due to General Custer, the fact re- 
mains that he and his five troops died heroic and glorious deaths, and upheld the 
reputation of their regiment and the United States Army for bravery in action. 
W. S. EDGERLY, 
Brigadier-General, United States Army, Retired. 
Cooperstown, New York, September 2, 1925. 
1 

HE men of the Golden West have ever been a forward-looking people ; else 
(ie past fifty years, which has seen it develop from a land inhabited by 

savages, to become the pride, the wonder, and the backbone of America, 
could not have produced, in so short a time, those results that have amazed the 
world. Forward; always forward; overcoming, trampling down, sweeping aside 
all obstacles, the men of the West have marched on. Such is the spirit of the 
West. 

The history of those fifty years is replete with the records of glorious achieve- 
ment, the fruits of which the younger generation accepts and enjoys, little know- 
ing, and, perhaps, little caring, how its heritage was won. This is the tale of 
but one of the many events which blaze the trail; one which the Western youth 
may well pause to look back upon, since it marked the high tide of the Red Man’s 
struggle against the onward rush of civilization, and stands out, in all the history 
of America, as the greatest victory ever won by the Indian warrior over the 
white soldier; a greater triumph, even, than was Braddock’s Defeat. 

In 1868, the Government concluded a treaty with the Dakotas (the Indians 
generally known and referred to as the Sioux Nation), which set off to that 
numerous and warlike people a large territory in the Northwest to be their own 
forever. It included their favorite hunting-grounds, the Black Hills, and certain 
lands adjoining; and the Sioux, for the most part, were satisfied. Then came 
the discovery of gold in the Black Hills and the inevitable resulting inroads of 
covetous whites. 


BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION 
In 1874, an expedition under the command of Major General George A. 


Custer was sent into the Black Hills by the Government, to reconnoiter and ex- 
plore the country. The Sioux, quite naturally, became perturbed and resentful 
over this invasion of their lands; and during the year 1875, their protests having 
gone unheeded, it became apparent that resistance was imminent. Some few of 
the Dakotas had never accepted the treaty of 1868, and to these malcontents 
were now joined hundreds of protestants against the violation of their treaty 
rights. 

Foremost among the “non-treaty” Sioux, the leader and rallying-point of 
all the dissatisfied and rebellious, was the Hunkpapa medicine-man, Sitting Bull; 
and to him, somewhere in the Rosebud country in Montana, during the early 
part of 1876, flocked thousands of representatives from the many tribes of the 
Sioux Nation: Hunkpapa; Brulé; Ogallalla; Minneconjou; Sans Arc; Yank- 
tonnais ; Santee; Blackfeet—all were there. The Cheyenne and Arapahoe, allied 


nations, sent active aid in numerous array. How many were with him, no one 
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knew ; nor, for reasons of their own, did the Indian agents wish to have it known. 
In November, 1875, the hostile attitude of Sitting Bull and his followers 
moved the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to recommend that force be used to 
compel these bands “to cease marauding and settle down, as the other Sioux have 
done,” and the Indian Inspector called for the use of troops, “this winter, the 
sooner the better.” In December, 1875, the Interior Department notified the 
hostiles that if they failed to come in by January 31, 1876, the military would be 
sent against them: and on February 1, the appointed time having arrived without 
response, the whole situation was turned over to be dealt with by the War De- 
partment. General Sheridan, then commanding the Division of the Missouri with 
headquarters at Chicago, was instructed to reduce the hostiles to subjection. 











Photo by Barry 
Sitting Bull, the Hunkpapa Sioux Medicine Man, 
the Leader of the Hostile Sioux in 1876 
During February and March, 1876, a part of General Crook’s column under 
Colonel J. J. Reynolds was sent into the Powder River country and encountered 
the Indians under Crazy Horse, but this expedition was without satisfactory 
result ; and Sheridan thereupon organized a campaign from three directions: south, 
west, and east, to be under the command of Generals Crook, Gibbon, and Custer. 
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GENERAL CUSTER 


Major General George A. Custer, to whom command of the eastern column 
had been intrusted, was one of the most brilliant military figures of his time. 
Graduating from the Military Academy at West Point with the class of June. 
1861, he began his career as an officer of the army at the disastrous battle of 
Bull Run: but by sheer merit and the force of an extraordinary personality he 
had steadily risen in his chosen profession until he became one of the recognized 
leaders among the cavalry commanders of the Civil War. His elevation to high 
rank had been unprecedented; and when made a major general of volunteers in 
command of a division of cavalry, he was the youngest man who had ever held 
that rank in the American Army since the Revolutionary War, when the youth- 
ful Marquis de la Fayette, representative of the King of France, received similar 
recognition at the hands of the Continental Congress. 

Before the eastern column got under way, however, Custer gave offense to 
General Grant, then President of the United States, by becoming involved in the 
impeachment proceedings pending against Secretary of War Belknap, who had 
resigned under fire. By the President’s order Custer was summarily removed 
from command; and General Alfred H. Terry, the Department commander, was 
ordered by Sheridan to go in his stead. To his great humiliation, Custer was 
forbidden to accompany the expedition in any capacity whatever. 


THE SEVENTH CAVALRY 


The Seventh Cavalry, which formed the important part of the eastern col- 
umn, was a comparatively new regiment, having been organized after the close 
of the Civil War. Its commanding officer, Sturgis, was at this time on detached 
service, as were also the two senior majors of the regiment. General Custer, 
normally second in command, was thus the senior officer on duty with the organi- 
zation; and next under him was Marcus A. Reno, the junior major. 

Among the troop commanders were men who had made brilliant records 
as leaders of cavalry during the Civil War, and several who had held command 
of regiments and even of brigades. There existed, unfortunately, much jealousy 
in the regiment, which had become a house divided against itself, separated into 
Custer and anti-Custer factions. Chief among the latter was Captain Frederick 
W. Benteen, commander of H Troop; and second only to him was Major Reno. 

Upon being removed from command of the expedition, Custer had made 
frantic efforts for reinstatement; and through the kindly intercession of General 
Terry, the President at the last moment lifted the ban. Custer was allowed to 
go at the head of his regiment, but Terry remained in command of the expedition. 

That Custer chafed under such restraint cannot be doubted, nor is it much 
to be wondered at. His was a bold, free, impulsive character, in whom dash and 
audacity were as second nature, and to whom subordination to another’s will was 
onerous. His rise to military eminence had been both rapid and extraordinary ; 
his commands had been large and important; his independence rarely fettered. 
He doubtless felt that the President's action had been as arbitrary as it was humil- 
iating: he took the field smarting under a sense of injustice; and that his state 
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of mind in some degree affected the manner in which he conducted his campaign, 
cannot be doubted. 

The eastern column, under the command of General Terry, marched from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, near Bismarck, North Dakota, May 17, 1876, and reached 
a point some twenty-five miles above the mouth of the Powder River, on the 
Yellowstone, June 10. From this point Terry dispatched Major Reno, with six 








A Civil War Portrait of Captain F. W. Benteen 


troops of the Seventh, to scout the valleys of the Powder and Tongue rivers in 
search of the hostiles. Though not contemplated by his orders, Reno swung west 
as far as the Rosebud, and there discovered a fresh trail leading up that stream. 
This he followed for a short distance, and then, retracing his steps, cut across 
the country to the command near the mouth of the Rosebud, its point of conflu- 
ence with the Yellowstone. Here General Terry, on June 21, after receiving 
Reno’s report, held a conference on board the supply steamer Far /Vest, and 
laid out the plan of his intended operations to Gibbon and Custer, his two. sub- 
ordinates. (Note 1.) 
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PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


In brief, the plan was that Gibbon, whose column of about four hundred 
men was composed largely of infantry, should proceed south along the banks of 
the Big Horn River, some fifty miles to the west, while Custer, with the entire 
Seventh Cavalry, would ride south, up the Rosebud, until he reached the trail 
which Reno had discovered on the scouting trip a few days before. He was 
then to ascertain in which direction the trail led; and if, as General Terry sur- 
mised, it led to the valley of the Little Big Horn, Custer was to follow the trail 
no further, but, sending scouts over it, he was to proceed south until he reached 
the headwaters of the Tongue, and there swing west and north, timing his marches 
to conform to the estimated progress of Gibbon’s column, so that the two might 
reach the vicinity of the Little Big Horn valley at about the same time on the 
twenty-sixth, and so be in position to coOperate with each other in any fighting 
that might occur, And to Custer was detailed one of the best of Terry's scouts, 
George Herendeen, who was to be used as a courier to inform Terry, who had 
decided to march with Gibbon’s column, of the movements of the Seventh, and 
its information of the enemy. 

Unhappily, while there is no doubt as to his general scheme of operation, 
Terry's written instructions to Custer (Note 2) were not of a positive character ; 
and Custer, for what cause and with what motive or reason no one can ever 
certainly know, cid not carry through his commander's plan for cooperative action 
but, reaching the trail, at once followed it to the hostile camp, which he struck 
during the afternoon of June 25, in the valley of the Little Big Horn, about 
twenty miles from the mouth of that tortuous stream. 

For nearly fifty years there has raged fierce and bitter controversy as to 
whether Custer wilfully disregarded Terry's instructions; and a strong case may 
be made out on either side the question. Since, however, it is not the purpose 
of his narrative to enter the field of controversy, but only to tell the story of 
the Seventh’s crushing defeat at the hands of the Sioux, it is enough to state the 
fact that such dispute exists, and will, very likely, continue to exist so long as 
any of the men of the Old West survive. 


THE START 

Custer left the mouth of the Rosebud at noon, June 22, 1876, with twelve 
troops (or companies, as they were then called) of the Seventh Cavalry—the 
entire regiment, about six hundred strong, together with some forty Arikara (Ree) 
and Crow scouts, hereditary enemies of the Sioux Nation. 

On the evening of June 24, the regiment bivouacked near where the station 
of Busby is now located, where it waited for intelligence from the friendly 
Indian scouts who had been sent on ahead. 

Thus far, Custer’s march from the mouth of the Rosebud had been con- 
ducted with the utmost precaution, and everything possible had been done to con- 
ceal the presence of the troops. All regimental divisions into wings and bat- 
talions had been abolished, the troop commanders reporting to Custer in person. 
Bugle signals were forbidden, and the column marched so as to raise as little 
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dust as possible, so that no lurking hostile warrior might detect the tell-tale 
signs of marching troops. 

No one believed, when the Seventh left the mouth of the Rosebud on the 
twenty-second, no one had any reason to believe, that Sitting Bull’s followers 
numbered in excess of a thousand to fifteen hundred warriors : indeed, estimates 


























Map Compiled by the Author, Showing the Movements of the Several Detachments 
of the Seventh Cavalry, June 25, 1876, with Approximate Times and Distances 


usually stopped far short of the smaller number; and there is abundant proof 
that Terry, as well as Gibbon and Custer, considered either column of the little 
army amply able to meet and defeat them. Terry’s plan of combined opera- 
tions was, however, directed rather to inclosing and capturing the Indians than 
to merely meeting and beating them in combat. 

It was common belief that the Sioux would, upon the appearance of the 
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troops, hasten to strike their camp and escape. Nobody entertained the thought 
that they would stand and fight a pitched battle. That was not the Indian way ; 
nor had the troops heretofore found it possible to operate against them suc- 
cessfully otherwise than by surprise attacks. An hour’s warning, and they were 
gone. [xcept in those rare instances when they had fallen upon some small, de- 
tached, and unfortunate band of soldiers, as in the Fetterman disaster of 1866, 
and by sheer force of numbers had annihilated it, the troops had found them 
more willing to run than to fight. 

Custer had been unusually effective as an Indian fighter for several years. 
The greater part of his service since the close of the Civil War had been against 
Indians; he was an adept in bringing off surprise attacks that crushed and 
paralyzed resistance. Both his reputation and his experience as an Indian cam- 
paigner were second to none; and the Seventh Cavalry, while its ranks were 
row full of recruits (Note 3), was held one of the best regiments in the service. 
It was but natural, then, that when the regiment marched proudly away from 
the mouth of the Rosebud on its mission, Terry could and did feel confident that 
if he could but catch the recalcitrant braves of Sitting Bull between Custer and 
Gibbon, he would certainly crush and capture them; and if, perchance, Custer 
found them elsewhere than was expected, the Seventh Cavalry, under such a 
leader, would be more than equal to any emergency. 

TRAIL OF THE SIOUX 

Shortly after 9 p. M. of the twenty-fourth, the scouts reported to Custer that 
the trail of the Sioux led across the divide and into the valley of the Little Big 
Horn. He at once sent for his officers and, assembling them in the darkness, 
told them what the scouts had found. He announced that the march of the regi- 
ment would be taken up at once, as he wished to get as nearly as possible to 
the divide before daybreak, when he would conceal the command during the day, 
locate definitely the Indian camp, and make his plans to attack it at dawn the day 
following, the twenty-sixth. 

In the intense darkness, progress was slow, and the command laboriously 
picked its way along, until at 2 a. M., June 25, having proceeded about ten miles 
toward the divide, the regiment again halted, to obtain further news from the 
scouts, who, under Lieutenant Varnum, had gone ahead to a high point on the 
divide known to the scouts as the Crow’s Nest, from which one could see, 
stretched out before him as in panorama, the valley of the Little Big Horn. 

Varnum and his Indians reached the Crow’s Nest before dawn; and as the 
first rays of summer illuminated the valley, the sharp eyes of the Indians de- 
tected, some fifteen miles away, immense herds of ponies that told them that 
the sleeping village of Sitting Bull was close at hand. Varnum at once sent 
word to Custer ihat the village had been located. 

Custer received the message soon after daylight and ordered the regiment to 
move at eight o’clock. Shortly after that hour the command moved forward, 
slowly and cautiously, Custer himself hastening ahead to the Crow's Nest that 
he might confirm the report thus sent him by Varnum. 

The regiment, having advanced within a short distance of the divide, again 
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halted, and here Custer, returning from the lookout, once more called his officers 
together. He told them that the Indian scouts said the village was ahead, 
in the valley of the Little Big Horn; that he had not been able to see it him- 
self, and doubted that it was there; but that “Mitch” Bouyer, the half-breed 
chief of scouts, had told him that he could see it plainly, some fifteen miles down 
the valley. (Note 4.) 
THE COLUMN DISCOVERED 

At this point two circumstances combined to compel Custer to abandon his 
expressed intenticn to lie in concealment during the day. Both incidents con- 
vinced him that the Sioux had discovered the presence of the command and that 
his only hope of success now lay in instant pursuit and immediate attack when 


he should come upon them. 

















Lieutenant Charles A. Varnum, 7th Cavalry, in Command of 
the ‘‘Ree’”’ and Crow Scouts at the Little Big Horn. 
He Is Now a Colonel, Retired 


During the night march one of the packs had become loosened, and a box 
of hard bread and a bag had dropped in the darkness somewhere along the trail. 
Sergeant Curtis of Yates’s troop had been sent back, as soon as the loss was 
discovered, to pick up the missing articles before some watchful Sioux should 
find them. Going back some miles, he had indeed found the lost articles; but 
a small party of Sioux were before him, one of whom, when Curtis came upon 
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them, was sitting upon the box and examining the contents of the bag. The 
Indians, upon sighting the sergeant, at once rode toward the valley. (Note 5.) 


While Custer was on his way to the Crow's Nest, two or more Sioux scouts 
were discovered watching the command, They too had left in the direction of 
the village: and fresh pony tracks, found in a near-by ravine, indicated that a con- 
siderable party of warriors had been in close observation. 





Brininstool Collection 


“Mitch” Bouyer, a Half Breed Crow, and Custer’s Chief of Indian Scouts 


Further attempt at concealment was obviously useless. It was now near noon 
of the twenty-fifth, and Custer, all chance of surprise gone, and believing that 
the instant the Sioux scouts reached their village Sitting Bull and all his band 
would be on the move, scattering in all directions, led the regiment across the 
divide, to strike as soon as he could reach his wary enemy. Here, at 12:07 P. M., 
he halted, divided the regiment into battalions, and prepared for action. 
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II 
OOKING back upon what Custer did that day in June, 1876, in the light 
of all we know now, it has seemed to many that he was reckless and foolhardy 
in the dispositions he made of his regiment. But it is neither just nor fair 
to judge his actions thus. The wisdom or unwisdom of his tactics must be 
determined, not in the light of what we know now, but of what he knew then, 
of the situation which confronted him. 
CUSTER’S LACK OF INFORMATION 
In 1876 Montana was a wild, unsettled, and all but unexplored territory, 
in which there existed little or no means of communication. Telegraph lines 
were few and far between, and in the Rosebud country there were none. The 
telephone was as yet a thing unknown, and the only means available for the trans- 
mission of news was the mounted courier. 


Custer did not know, nor did Terry and Gibbon know, that but the week 
before, at the very time when Reno was turning back to the north from his 
scout on the Rosebud, Crook was being met and checked by these same Sioux ; 
that, led by Crazy Horse, and other famous war chiefs, the followers of Sitting 
3ull had held the Gray Fox, as Crook was called, and all but whipped him, 
not far from the place where Custer and his horsemen crossed the divide. They 
did not know that, flushed with success, Sitting Bull and his braves had been 
reinforced by hordes of young men from the reservations; that his camp held, 
not the thousand or fifteen hundred warriors that Terry and Gibbon and Custer 
expected to find and crush, but at least three times the larger number of fighting 
men, They did not know that the Indian agents had concealed the truth, if 
indeed they knew it, that a great part of the fighting strength of the Sioux 
Nation was with Sitting Bull; nor did they know that for many months the 
Indians had been acquiring from white traders repeating rifles of the latest pattern, 
far superior to the ancient single shot Springfield carbines carried by the troops; 
that they were possessed of ammunition in plenty, and were both prepared and 
determined to stand and fight. 


Some inkling of these facts had indeed come to Sheridan after the expedition 
had taken the field, information that Sitting Bull’s village contained some eighteen 
hundred lodges, which meant that there were with him from four to five thou- 
sand warriors; but there was no way to reach Terry except by courier. This 
Sheridan tried, but the fight was over long before the warning could arrive. 
(Note 6.) 

DIVISION OF THE REGIMENT 

When the regiment halted at 12:07 p. M., Custer, with his adjutant, Cooke, 
one of the most gallant soldiers of fortune that ever fought under the Stars 
and Stripes, withdrew a short distance from the command and with pencil and 
notebook, divided the regiment into battalions, or, as we would call them now, 
squadrons. One battalion he assigned to Major Reno, the only field officer, save 
himself, present with the regiment. This battalion consisted of Companies A, 
G, and M, under the commands of Captain Moylan, Lieutenant McIntosh, and 


























Crazy Horse, the Ogallalla Sioux Chief Who First Attacked Custer 
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Captain French, respectively. The second he gave to the senior captain, Fred- 
erick W. Benteen. This battalion comprised companies H, Kk, and D, which 
were commanded by Benteen, Lieutenant Godfrey, and Captain Weir. It is 
doubtful whether further battalion assignment was made, though it has been 
supposed that three companies were given to Captain Yates and two to Captain 
Keogh. The five companies which may have been so divided were C, E, F, I, 
and L. Of these, the first was commanded by General Custer’s own brother, 
Captain Tom Custer; E, by Lieutenant Algernon Smith; F, by Captain Yates ; 
I, by Captain Miles Keogh, and L, by Lieutenant Calhoun, Custer’s brother-in- 
law. Whether battalion assignment of these five companies was in fact 
made is immaterial, since Custer retained them all under his personal com- 
mand. B Company under Captain McDougall was assigned to the convoy 
of the pack train, to which duty each of the other companies contributed one 
non-commissioned officer and six privates, Each of the latter was assigned to 
lead two pack-mules. 
BENTEEN DETACHED 

At about 12:15 p. M., the battalion assignments having been completed, and 

all being ready for advance, Custer ordered Benteen with his battalion, approxi- 


mately one hundred and twenty-five men in all, to proceed to the left, at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees from the route of the regiment, to scout the 


bluffs that loomed several miles distant ; “to pitch into anything he might find,” and 
report to Custer. Benteen at once took up his march, and within ten minutes, 
such was the broken nature of the terrain, was lost from view. Twice during the 
first few minutes of his march Custer sent him amendatory orders which directed 
him, in case he found nothing, to go on in the same direction to the valley beyond, 
and, if he still found nothing, to the next valley. 

Benteen having departed, the rest of the regiment proceeded on its way, 
Reno with his battalion on the left bank of a small tributary of the Little Big 
Horn, and Custer with his five companies on the right bank. This tributary 
formed the middle branch of what is now known as Reno Creek. 

It is well to keep in mind that when Benteen was sent off to the left the 
entire command was nearly fifteen miles distant from where the Indian village, 
some two hours later, was found. This fact lends some color to the statements 
of Reno and Benteen, and of the scout Herendeen, afterward made and always 
persisted in, that Custer, when he crossed the divide and split up his regiment, 
was skeptical as to the location of an Indian village anywhere in that vicinity. 
(Note 4.) 

Custer and Reno, following the opposite banks of the tributary, proceeded 
cautiously for about nine miles, Their lines of march were almost parallel; 
sometimes close together, sometimes as much as three hundred yards apart. At 
2 p. M. Custer motioned with his hat for Reno to cross to the right bank, and 
the two columns then moved side by side, so close that the men freely conversed 
from one to the other. 

Shortly after two o'clock a lone tepee was sighted. Custer immediately 
bore down upon it at a stiff trot. It proved to be the remnant of a freshly 
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abandoned Indian village, all the tepees of which had been removed except this 
one, which was found to contain the dead body of a warrior. This “dead 
warrior tepee’’ was located on the south bank of the middle branch of the 
tributary now known as Reno Creek, and about three miles from its confluence 
with the Little Big Horn. 
THE INDIANS SIGHTED 

It was now about 2:15 p. M. As the command reached the tepee, which 
had been set afire by the Indian scouts who preceded the troops, a heavy dust cloud 
was seen, apparently some five miles distant, across the river, and down the Little 
3ig Horn valley. At the same moment, [red Girard, a civilian interpreter, rode 
to the top of a small knoll, a short distance away, from which he saw a party 
of some forty Sioux between the troops and the river. They appeared to be in 


flight downstream. 














Brininstool Collection 


Fred Girard, the Interpreter Who Pointed Out the Fleeing Indians to Custer 


Girard turned in his saddle and shouted to Custer, “Here are your Indians— 
running like devils.” Instantly Custer ordered the Indian scouts ahead in pursuit, 
but they refused to go. To shame them he demanded that they give up their 
ponies and rifles, and turning to his adjutant, he gave the order that precipated the 
action and proved fatal to the regiment. 

Reno, at the head of his battalion, was just coming up. To him rode Cooke 
and said, “General Custer directs that you take as fast a gait as you deem 
prudent, and charge afterward, and you will be supported by the whole outfit.” 
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When this order was given, Benteen with his battalion was probably eight 
to ten miles away to the left and rear. His position could at best be only ap- 
proximated. It is certain, however, that he was not within cooperating distance, 
nor had his orders contemplated coOperation with any other part of the regi- 
ment. When he was sent away, no village had been definitely located; no force 
of Indians had been seen; and there neither was nor could have been at that 
time any definite plan, either of approach or of attack, in Custer’s mind. It is 
important to remember this, for many if not most of those who have written of 
the battle of the Little Big Horn have assumed that Custer had made a definite 
plan of battle, in which Benteen’s part was to attack the left flank of the village, 
Reno the front, while Custer himself should come upon it from right and rear. 
But such assumptions are quite erroneous: there was no such plan, nor any 
plan, when Benteen was detached and sent away to explore the bluffs and valleys 
to the left. (Note 7.) Whatever scheme of attack was resolved upon was and 
must have been determined, if at all, more than two hours later and when Custer 
was some ten to twelve miles closer to the village: Benteen, at least, could 
have known nothing of it. 

The attack erder to Reno cannot be certainly reproduced. It was an oral 
order; and while it was heard by many who afterward tried to repeat it, there 
is disagreement in their accounts. Some say that the order directed Reno “to 
charge the Indians wherever you find them”; others, “to charge the village,” 
or “charge afterward”; some, “to make for the dust.’ All accounts, however, 
agree as to the last phrase of the order, that Reno would be ‘supported by the 
whole outfit.” 

When the attack order was given, the village was not visible. Aside from 
the party of hostiles sighted by Girard as they fled down the river, no Indians 
were in sight. The one indication of any considerable force was the cloud of 
dust in the distance. Nothing had as yet developed to warn Custer that not 
a thousand, not fifteen hundred, but far nearer four thousand of the fiercest, 
bravest, most daring of savage warriors awaited him in the valley of the Little 
Big Horn: awaited him, elated by recent victory over Crook; armed with new 
repeating rifles; literally loaded down with ammunition. 

That little party of fleeing Indians, that cloud of dust in the valley, meant 
but one thing to Custer. The Sioux were running: and unquestionably in that 
belief he ordered Reno forward at rapid gait, to strike the enemy as hard and as 
quickly as he might. Nor is there any indication, much less any evidence, that ; 
Custer had then any other intention than to follow in Reno’s tracks; to cross the 
river after him; to support his charge from the rear, and to hurl his own five 
companies, a veritable thunderbolt, upon a startled, disorganized, and routed 
enemy. 

RENO’S ADVANCE 

Reno had three miles to go to the river. He made those three miles at a 
sharp trot, and crossed the river at about 2:30 p. m. Custer followed at a slower 
gait, being some three quarters of a mile behind when Reno’s advance reached 
the stream. Cooke, the adjutant of the regiment, and Keogh, commander of I 
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Company, rode to the river with Reno’s column. There they turned back, to go 
to their deaths with Custer. (Note 8.) 

All but five of the Indian scouts had gone with Reno. As they reached the 
stream, they excitedly pointed out to Girard, the interpreter who had first dis- 
covered the fleeing hostile party, that the Sioux had sighted Reno and were 
streaming up the valley to meet him. Girard, knowing that Custer believed the 











White-Man-Runs-Him, One of the Crow Scouts Who Went 
With Custer and Turned Back in Time 


enemy in flight, galloped back on the trail, overtook Cooke, the adjutant, and told 
him that the Sioux were not running but were coming up the valley in heavy 
force. Cooke answered that he would at once report the fact to Custer, who up to 
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that time was still following Reno. Whether Cooke did so report, of course 
no man can say; but it must be assumed that he did, and within a very few min- 
utes after 2:30 P. M. 

Reno crossed the stream. In the fringe of woods upon the farther side he 
halted and reformed his command. Then, sending an orderly to Custer with the 
message that he had the enemy in force in his front, he trotted down the valley 
in line of battle, the Indian scouts under Varnum and Hare on his left front, 
A and M Companies in line, with G in reserve in the rear. 

In this formation Reno's battalion swept toward the, village, the first few 
tepees of which could now be seen through the shifting clouds of dust, some two 
miles down the river. Now G Company was called up on the line; and taking 
the gallop, the battalion rapidly neared its goal, Reno riding some twenty’ yards 
te front and center. 


II 


S the battalion approached the village, out of the swirling clouds of dust 





stirred up by the Sioux to conceal their movements—an interesting fore- 
runner of the smoke screen made famous during the World \War—mounted 
Indians, in what numbers no one could tell, could be seen dashing furiously 
about, now advancing, now circling, now receding, but all the time drawing 
the cavalry closer to the village. A few shots rang out to the left and front; 
the horses of the troopers, unused to so long a dash, were becoming excited 
and unruly, some of them getting entirely out of control. Suddenly the dust 
cleared, and Reno saw, in his front and to his left, mounted warriors by hun- 
dreds in rapid motion. Again shots to the left, and the Ree scouts scattered 
and vanished. Reno halted; and as he did so, a large body of Indians swarmed 
from a ravine five hundred yards away, menacing his left flank. Two of his 
men, their horses frantic with excitement, were carried into the Indian lines. 


RENO’S SITUATION 


A heavily timbered bend of the river jutted into the bed of the valley to 
his right; beyond it flowed the rippling Little Big Horn River. The nearest 
tepees of the village were still a quarter of a mile away. Hundreds of yelling, 
shooting Sioux were in his front; and other hundreds were riding aroundehis 
left flank, which, no longer held by the Rees, was in the air. He looked to the 
rear and looked again for the promised support. It was not there. Custer and 
his five companies had not followed him; and with every second, the strength 
of the Sioux increased. Already more warriors were opposed to his handful 
of men, only 112 all told, than had been supposed the total of Sitting Bull’s 
forces. 


What to do, should he continue his advance, charge forward into the 
village and engulf his whole command in this swirling mass of savages, who, 
far from showing any signs of running, were rapidly and confidently attacking 
front and flank? Or should he take position and wait for supports? He must 
decide, and that instantly; and he did. 
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DISMOUNTED FIGHT 

Reno has been bitterly criticized for what he did. He has been accused 
of cowardice; of disloyalty and wilful abandonment of his commander because 
he chose the latter course. Whether these accusations are justified, whether 
he, in the circumstances, did only what any sane leader would have done, must 
be left to the impartial verdict of history. He was not ordered to sacrifice 
his command, nor to ride headlong into an obvious trap, to inevitable anni- 
hilation. He halted, dismounted his men, and fought on foot, protecting his 
horses from the fire of the Indians by placing them in the timber. For a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps longer, his men, advancing until within three 
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The Valley of the Little Big Horn. The Sioux Village Was Located for Several Miles 
Along the Farther Bank of the Stream. This View Taken from Reno Hill 


hundred yards of the southermost tepees, stood off the Sioux, deployed in a 
thin blue line which stretched less than half way across the valley, outnum- 
bered ten to one, a hundred against a thousand. But the Indians were mass- 
ing on his left and threatening his rear; they had begun to fire across the river 


from the east bank. Fearing, as he had every reason to fear, that, pursuing 


their usual tactics, the Sioux would now attempt to stampede his horses, which 
would be fatal to his command, he called G Company from its position on the 
line and placed it in the timber, A and M Companies extending to fill the gap 
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by increasing their intervals. But now the line was too thin to hold the Sioux, 
and his unprotected left flank, upon which the pressure was over-great, was 
doubled back upon itself. His left was now completely turned, the two miles 
of valley between him and his crossing filled with Indians; the situation had 
become desperate. Twice before he halted he had sent messages to Custer 
to tell him that the Sioux were there in force; but no word had come from his 
chief since his order to attack was given. Once, indeed, just after the skirmish 
line was formed, Lieutenant Wallace of G Company had tried to persuade a 
half-breed scout named Jackson to go to Custer with a call for help; but 
Jackson, waving his arm to the rear in the manner of Indians, refused. “No 
man could get through alive,” he said. And no man could have done so then. 

Reno now ordered his battalion to change front, and at the double the 
troops pivoted, to line the edge of the timber, a shift that put the timber and 
the river to the rear and the village on their right flank. Here they fought for 
half an hour or more; but they were too few to cover the position without 
getting beyond supporting distance of each other, and the Sioux were filtering 
through the woods to right and rear and were firing upon them from all sides. 
(Note 9.) 

RENO’S WITHDRAWAL 

Up to this time Reno had lost but one man, Sergeant Hynes of A Company, 
who was shot through the breast as the skirmish line made its change of front; 
but now bullets were flying among the horses, several of which were hit, the 
command was being surrounded by overwhelming numbers, and still no sup- 
ports had come. His ammunition was running low, and already the reserve 
in the saddle bags and pockets had been drawn upon. A quick survey of the 
situation convinced Reno that he must get out; and more, that if he was to get 
out, he must do so quickly or remain there forever. He gave the order to get 
to the horses; but in the confusion many failed to hear or to understand it. 
A little clearing of about ten acres had been found in the center of the timber, 
which had evidently been the camping ground of a Sioux medicine man. It 
has been believed that this clearing was, in fact, the place where the tepees of 
Sitting Bull himself had stood; and in this clearing Reno formed his troops, 
the men leading in their mounts and standing to horse. 

Reno gave the command, “Mount.” As he did so, a large party of Sioux 
broke through the timber and fired into the troops point blank. At Reno’s 
side fell the Ree scout Bloody Knife, shot through the head, his brains splash- 
ing into Reno’s face and spattering his clothes. A trooper was mortally hit 
and with a fearful cry toppled from his saddle. Reno, startled and discon- 
certed, ordered the men to dismount and to mount again, and whirling his 
horse, broke through the timber and so out up on the plain, closely followed by 
the confused troopers. Here they hastily formed an irregular column, and at 
the gallop, led by Reno, started up the valley toward the ford at which they 
had crossed in their advance. Seventeen men were left behind in the woods; 
among them Lieutenant De Rudio, Private O’Neil of G Company, Girard the 
interpreter, and the half-breed Jackson. (Note 20, paragraph 4.) The famous 
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scout Charley Reynolds, who had remained behind in the timber when the 
troops rode out, dashed to overtake them and was met by an Indian bullet 
which stretched him dead upon the plain. McIntosh, commander of G Com- 
pany, which was: scattered through the woods when the order to leave was 
given, strove to rally and collect his men, few of whom had heard the order. 
At the edge of the timber his horse went down, an arrow through its head. 














Photo by Barry 
“Charley” Reynolds, a Famous Scout. Killed During Reno’s Retreat 


Back iniv the woods he darted, where a trooper of G Company gave up his 
mount to his officer. Again McIntosh left the woods, now far behind the com- 
mand. The Sioux rode between, and he died. 

The column, led by Reno, with pistols drawn, charged into the horde of 
Indians, which gave way to let the soldiers pass, and instantly closed in. The 
pressure from the right was too strong, the weight too heavy; and Reno, 
realizing that he could not cut through to the ford at which he crossed, 
swerved to the left and so struck the river more than a mile to the north, 
downstream, from the point of his first crossing. 

A ROUT 

The head of the column reached the river in fair order, the horses at the 

run. Few if any Indians had been encountered to the left; but to the right of 
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the column there were hundreds, who raced along parallel with the troops, 
pumping their new Winchesters as fast as they could load and fire, ducking 
behind the shoulders of their agile ponies whenever a trooper raised his pistol. 
The charge quickly became retreat at the head of the column, rout at the 
center, panic at the rear. All along the route to the river men and horses 
dropped. It was a hand-to-hand combat for the rearmost troopers all the way. 
Lieutenant Varnum, left behind at the start, raced his horse to the front, 
shouting, “For God’s sake, men, don’t run; we’ve got to go back and save the 
wounded.” But he could not stop them. 

At the river bank a sheer drop of six feet to the water below checked the 
foremost horses, many of which refused to jump. The pressure from those 
behind forced them over the crumbling bank, and down they went, men and 
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Scene of Reno’s Crossing in Retreat 


horses floundering together in the water, at that point four feet deep. It was 
each man for himself now, and no one thought to stop, to make any attempt 
to protect the crossing for the others, or to resist the frenzied Sioux, who from 
the banks above and below, from both sides of the stream. poured a steady 
fusillade of bullets into the jammed and panic-stricken troops. Twenty-nine 
of the 112 were killed and many wounded before the crossing was negotiated. 


Benny Hodgson, Reno’s adjutant, pet and favorite of the regiment, was 
hit as his horse took the jump. The bullet tore through his thigh and killed 
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his horse, which sank under him in the river. Struggiing to his feet, he seized 
the stirrup strap of a passing trooper and was dragged through the water to 
the other side. The trooper tried to raise him to his horse but failed; and 
Hodgson, unable to use his leg, faced the Indians, pistol in hand. An instant 
later he was shot down and died, nobly, upon the river bank. De Wolf, the 
surgeon, crossed in safety and with his orderly, Clair of K Company, coolly 
started up a ravine to the left. They had gone but a few yards when both 
were shot down and scalped by painted warriors in plain view of the fleeing 
troopers. 
ON THE BLUFFS 

At the place of Reno’s crossing in retreat, the right bank rises abruptly to 
hills that tower above the stream. The panting men and horses struggled up 
the rise, and there Varnum, having now stopped the flight of the leaders, was 
reforming them when Reno, hatless, excited, and out of breath, reached the 
top. As the scattered remnants of his three troops, some wounded, many 
without mounts, all discomfited and disorganized, were gathered together, 
they were posted hastily to fend off the expected rush of the Sioux. 

Thus ended the first phase of the battle of the Little Big Horn. Reno 
had crossed the river to the attack about 2:30 p. mM. His halt to re-form in 
the timber on the left bank could not have taken less than ten minutes; and 
it was not earlier than three o’clock when, after his advance down the valley, 
his forward movement was checked. His action in the valley lasted the better 
part of three quarters of an hour, and it was after four o’clock when, routed 
and disorganized, and almost out of ammunition, his command reached the 
hulls upon the right bank, having lost in killed and wounded and missing, 
rearly half of the battalion. 

Had the Sioux followed him across the river in attack, as he had every 
reason to apprehend they would do, there can be no question that his com- 
mand would have been as completely obliterated as was Custer’s later in the 
day. Many of the warriors did, in fact, ford the river above the command, and 
were advancing up the slopes and ravines to intercept the retreat when the 
attention of the greater part of the Indian force was for the time diverted to 
another part of the fatal field. 

IV 
HERE during all this time was Custer; and where Benteen? The ques- 
tion was in the mind and upon the lips of every man of Reno’s stricken 
battalion, as it crouched apprehensively on that hill, hoping, praying for aid, 
expecting every instant to find the Sioux again upon it. 


Benteen, ordered to scout the bluffs and valleys to the left, had diverged 
from the route of the regiment soon after the halt at 12:07 Pp. M., when the divi- 
sion into battalions was made. No one had seen him since, nor knew his 
whereabouts or doings. Whether he too had fought an action no one knew. 
Ten minutes after his departure the bad lands had swallowed him, as com- 
pletely as if he had gone into the bowels of the earth. 
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BENTEEN’S MOVEMENTS 
Carrying out Custer’s orders, Benteen had taken a fast walk, sending 
Lieutenant Gibson and a squad of ten in advance of the battalion. With his 
orderly trumpeter alone, he much of the time rode far to the front, preceding 
even his own scouts. He reached the bluffs, some four miles distant from 





Crow King, One of Gall’s Chief Lieutenants 


where he had left the regiment, and sent Gibson to the top. No Indians in 
sight; nothing in sight but more bluffs; no sign of a valley as far as eye could 
see. The ground was very rough and cut with innumerable gullies and 
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ravines; bad lands of the most rugged type, almost impassable for anything 
but goats. Now skirting the bluffs for several miles, he sent Gibson to the 
top time after time, but always the signal came back, “No enemy in sight.” 
(Note 10.) He was satisfied that nothing was to be found in this direction, 
and that even Indians would never cross a country such as this unless they 
could find no other path. He felt that Custer’s orders had been ill considered, 
that his march was a waste of time and effort and had sent beyond hope of 
cooperation three full companies which might be sorely needed in the fight 
which he believed was sure to come on the trail the rest of the regiment had 
followed. (Note 11.) 

Having satisfied himself, therefore, after marching some twelve miles 
that he could accomplish nothing where he was, he took the bit in his teeth, 
and, disregarding orders further, turned toward the direction in which the 
regiment was headed when he left it, and, at about the same angle to the trail, 
hurried to overtake the other battalions. His march had covered some fifteen 
miles, all to the left and rear of the command, when he again struck into its 
trail. It was now near the middle of the afternoon, probably about 3:30. 


CUSTER’S MESSAGE 
As he reached the trail, he stopped at a boggy morass to water his horses, 
which were weary and hot with their three hours of climbing and sliding in 
the bad lands; and here Captain Weir of D Company, hearing some distant 
shots, became impatient and took the lead without orders. As Benteen left 


the morass, the first mules of the pack-train appeared, and these, frantic with 
thirst, rushed into the bog and mired down. Two miles further on he came to 
the lone tepee, from which nearly two hours before Girard had first sighted 
the fleeing band of Indians, and from which, at the same time, the dust-cloud 
in the valley had been seen by the regiment. A mile beyond the tepee, 
Sergeant Kanipe of C Company, Tom Custer’s troop, arrived with an order to 
the commanding officer of the pack train to “hurry up the packs.” Telling 
the sergeant that the train was following far to the rear, he pointed out the 
direction, and rode on. A mile or so further and he was met by another 
messenger, a member of his own troop. This was John Martin, who had been 
detailed as Custer’s orderly trumpeter that day. Martin was a green Italian 
lad who, born Giovanni Martini, had served under Garibaldi as a drummer boy 
at Villafranca. He had been but a year in America and spoke and understood 
but little English. Martin bore Custer’s last message, written and signed by 
his adjutant, which read: “Benteen—Come on—Big Village—Be quick— 
Bring packs.” And after Cooke had scrawled his signature, he had added 
hurriedly, “P. S. Bring pacs.” (Note 12.) 

Benteen received this message sometime near four o’clock, after he had 
proceeded, following the trail of the regiment, for about three miles beyond 
the “dead warrior tepee.” It seems likely that he had taken Custer’s trail 
rather than Reno’s, since three miles from the tepee on Reno’s trail would have 
brought him almost to the river. Custer, however, after following Reno for 
more than two miles after leaving the tepee, struck off sharply to the right 
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downstream. As Martin had followed Custer’s route back, he probably met 
Benteen on Custer’s trail, approximately a mile south of the hill on which 
Reno took refuge after his disastrous action in the valley and subsequent 
crossing of the river. 

Martin had been fired upon by the Sioux as he made his perilous ride to 
Benteen; his horse had been struck and was bleeding profusely, the animal 
being at the point of exhaustion when he arrived. He had seen Reno in action 
in the valley and was jubilant and elated, telling Benteen that the Indians 
were “skedaddling,” that Custer was charging through the village. During 
his ride back he had met Boston Custer, the youngest of the General’s 
brothers, who had accompanied the expedition as a civilian forage master. 
Young Custer had, for some reason, left the General's column and returned to 
the pack train on an errand, and was riding furiously to overtake the fated five 
companies, which were even then turning toward the ridge where they per- 
ished to a man one short hour later. 

Benteen read the message carried by the excited Martin, showed it to 
Weir and Edgerly, the officers of D Company, as they rode up; and then, 
quickening the pace, he rode to the sound of the guns that could now be heard 
distinctly in the valley below. He did not pause to bring up the packs; he 
had sent Sergeant Kanipe to the train commander with Custer’s order to 
hurry. Leading his battalion, he went forward. 

Coming to a rise in the ground, the valley of the Little Big Horn opened 
before him; and there, in the dust and smoke, Benteen’s command saw that 


which must for the moment have dismayed them. An overwhelming force 
of yelling, painted Sioux, sweeping and swooping trom all directions, were 
riding down and killing a little band of soldiers who were vainly trying to 
rezch the river. It was the last of Reno’s command, those who had been 
unnorsed and left behind during the mad rush for the bluffs. 


ARRIVAL OF BENTEEN 

As Benteen and his battalion appeared over the crest of the ridge, the 
Indians sighted them and immediately opened fire, their bullets striking all 
about and at the feet of the horses. The range was too long, however, to do 
them any damage. Undecided what to do, Benteen was considering the cross- 
ing of the river, when he saw, some hundreds of yards to his right, a party 
of Indians. Lieutenant Godfrey of K Company rode swiftly toward them and 
found them to be a group of the Crow scouts, among whom was their leader, 
Half Yellow Face, who motioned him to continue to the right. As the com- 
mand neared the Crows, Lieutenant Godfrey rode to Half Yellow Face, 
pointed to the valley and then to the hills, and asked, “Soldiers?” The Crow 
shook his head and, sweeping his arm to the right, answered, “Soldiers,” at 
the same time pointing out the hill to which Reno had fled. 

Benteen’s battalion drew pistols and trotted forward. As they ap- 
proached the hill, Reno, dismounted and with his head tied with a handker- 
chie?, ran breathless out to meet them. “For God’s sake, Benteen,” he 
shouted, “halt your command and help me. I’ve lost half my men.” A minute 
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Brigadier General E. S. Godfrey (Retired), Who As a Lieutenant of the Seventh 
Cavalry, Was in Command of Company K at the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
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later and Benteen’s battalion had joined the remnants of Reno’s on the top of 
the hill. Reno, his overwrought nerves still in the ascendant, his self-control 
gone, broke off in the midst of a sentence to fire a revolver at the Indians a 
thousand yards away. Even Varnum, hero though he had proved himself 
that day, was beside himself, both with rage against the Sioux and with grief 
over the death of Hodgson, his dearest friend. He too seized a carbine and 
commenced to fire:at the distant enemy. 

The whole of Reno’s command was disorganized, excited, and on edge. 
A few, however, through all the harrowing experience, had remained cool and 
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Some members of the Seventh at the 1886 Reunion on the Battlefield. Left to right: 
Corporal Hall, Dr. H. R. Porter, Captain (now General) Edward S. Godfrey, Captain F. 
W. Benteen, Captain (now General) W. S. Edgerly, Captain Thos. M. McDougall, Private 
—— “White Swan’’, one of the Four Crow Scouts Who Went Down the River With 

uster. 


self-possessed. Some of the rearmost who had escaped the Sioux were still 
coming up the bluff, one man nonchalantly waving a scalp freshly ripped from 
the head of an Indian warrior, Lieutenant Hare, Godfrey’s subaltern in K 
Company, who with Varnum had been in charge of the scouts who rode with 
Reno, enthusiastically shook the hand of his company commander, saying 
with much gusto: “I’m damned glad to see you. We had a big fight in the 
valley and got whipped like Hell.” His laconic description stated the situa- 
tion exactly. 

Upon Benteen’s arrival it was he, not Reno, who was the real command- 
ing officer. Benteen was a man of magnificent presence and dominating per- 
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Rain-in-the-Face, the Sioux Warrior Who Killed Tom Custer, Brother of 
the General, and Cut His Heart Out 
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sonality ; cool, keen, daring, and brave as a lion; and he quickly brought order 
out of confusion. His troops were ordered at once to divide their ammuni- 
tion with Reno’s men, who had almost exhausted their own during the fight 
in the valley. Reno’s companies were re-formed, and the combined battalions 
placed in a proper attitude of defense. Lieutenant Hare, impressed by Reno 
as battalion adjutant in place of the unfortunate Hodgson, was despatched 
on the freshest horse to be found, to ride at top speed to the pack-train, whose 
dust could be seen in the distance, with orders to cut out and rush forward 
the ammunition mules and to hasten the progress of the train. Hare’s com- 
pany commander, Godfrey, gave up his own mount that the perilous ride 
might be made. In the meantime the command made ready for any event- 
uality. They were no longer menaced by the Sioux, the greater part of whom 
had left their front and had ridden pell-mell down the valley. Only a few now 
remained to watch and harass them with long distance fire. 
V 
oo the last of Reno’s men were arriving on the hill immediately after 
3enteen’s arrival, firing, heavy and continuous, had been heard. It came 
from down river. Some one was fighting there and furiously. The Indians 
opposed to Reno had heard it too and had ridden by hundreds in that direc- 
tion. (Note 13.) 
Benteen had shown Custer’s message to Reno immediately upon joining him. 
He had asked Reno as to Custer’s whereabouts. Reno did not know, nor did 


any of his command: no word of any kind had come from their chief since the 
attack order at 2:15, and it was now near 4:30. More than two hours had 
elapsed since they had parted at the lone tepee. Custer had not crossed the river 
at the southern end of the village; that was certain, He had not gone back 
toward the packs; that also was certain. He must be to the north, downstream, 
for Martin had come from that direction. It was surely Custer who was en- 


gaging the Indians below. 

As they listened and wondered on the hill, two distant volleys rang out. 
Weir, commander of D Company, sprang to his feet, exclaiming to his lieutenant, 
Edgerly, “That’s Custer.” 

“Yes,” Edgerly replied, “and we ought to go down there.” 

Weir thought a moment. “I’m going to ask them; but if they won’t take 
the command, are you willing to go with D Company alone?” 

“Yes,” said Edgerly, “I am.” Weir strode away. He spoke heatedly with 
Reno; then, alone but for his orderly, he rode to the north. 

Edgerly, supposing that permission had been given, followed with the 
company. They advanced a mile or more down stream until from a high point 
they could see the Indians, some of whom were gathered in groups, while others 
rode about, shocting at objects on the ground. But no engagement was in 
progress. Whatever of combat there had been was finished now, and if the 
sounds of battle they had heard, the volleys that had reached their ears, had 
indeed come from Custer it was evident that he was no longer fighting there. 

















Brigadier General Winfield Scott Edgerly (Retired). 
General Edgerly Was a Lieutenant of D Company, Seventh Cavalry 
At the Little Big Horn 
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Weir and his troop, searching out that field with straining eyes, wondered 
what had become of their commander. Little did they imagine the truth. Nor 
did any member of Reno’s command, which soon followed Weir's advance, draw 
any other inference from what they dimly saw in the distance than that Custer 
had found the Sioux too strong and, repulsed, had gone to join forces with the 
advancing columns of Terry. They had but to hold their own yet a little while 

(Note 14.) 


and Custer would come charging back again with reinforcements. 

Reno had waited for the pack train to come up before he followed Weir's 
advance and was now well stocked with ammunition. The train had been slow 
in arriving, and it was after five o'clock before the last mules were up. He 
He could not leave them behind, and it took 


had many wounded to carry. 
His advance, led by Benteen, reached 


six men to carry one. Progress was slow. 
Weir close to six o'clock, when it took position on the hills and faced the ap- 
proaching Sioux, who now were swarming up the gorge to attack. 

the leading companies were engaged; and Reno and Benteen, quickly 
the field, decided that this was no place to stand and fight, since stand 
Orders were given to retire to the hill whence they had 


Soon 
surveying 
and fight they must. 
just come; and the command now slowly retraced its steps, each company as 
K, Godfrey's company, was the 


it arrived on the hill being placed by Benteen. 
last to reach the position, having covered the last lap of the retreat; and as the 
disrnounted troopers, close to seven o'clock, made the final dash to the rear, the 


battle was on. 

The Sioux attack followed the troops closely. 
rounded and besieged, fighting with desperation until merciful darkness, settling 
Not until then did the 


Reno was immediately sur- 


down. upon the hills, made it impossible longer to see. 
vengeful warriors withdraw, having killed and wounded many of the little band 


upon the hill, and played havoc among the unprotected animals. 


A NIGHT OF TOIL 

That night, in the Indian village across the Little Big Horn, there was 
revelry and celebration.. That night, among the little band of soldiers on the hill 
there was feverish preparation for defense against the attack that all knew would 
be renewed with the first blush of daylight; and many were the muttered curses, 
both of officer and man, that Custer and his five companies had deserted them. 

All night long the little band burrowed in the dusty, flinty ground, scooping 
out, with such implements as they could improvise—for three spades and two 
axes were the only tools they possessed—shallow holes which would afford 
Working, perforce, with knives and spoons, all except Benteen's 


some cover. 
During the night, positions hastily taken 


company “dug in” as best they might. 
the evening before were revised; gaps in the line were closed; the animals were 
picketed and protected as much as the terrain would permit. The line girded the 
hill below its crest in an oval formation, the animals being placed in a depres- 
sion near the center, which was shielded from the fire of the Indians in all direc- 
tions save the east. Reno, with McDougal (B), Wallace (with the remnant of 
G), French (M), Godfrey (K), and Weir (D), held the northerly curve of the 
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oval; Moylan, with A, the eastern side; and Benteen, with H, the south. The 
western side of the oval had natural protection in the steep slope to the river, 
which could be swept by cross fire from north and south. Bread boxes, saddles, 
everything that would stop a bullet or an arrow were piled in front of the shallow 
holes ; ammunition was distributed ; and the command was ready, grimly awaiting 
the onslaught of the savage enemy. 

Two o'clock. Darkness, heavy, impenetrable, still hung over the hills. The 
Indian village was still and quiet. Scouts who had ventured forth returned to 
say that no sign of Custer could be found, and the country around about was 
full of Indians. Two-thirty, and the faint dawn that precedes the sunrise began 
to lighten the hilltops. Day comes in the mountains as swiftly as the night falls: 
a few minutes now, and the tale would be told. 

Silently the men, who had snatched a few minutes of sleep, were awakened ; 
as silently each cne crept to his appointed place; the defense was ready, peering 
out into the quickly lifting murk for the unseen foe. 


THE ATTACK AT DAWN 

Two forty-five. The hilltops were light, the valley below visible through the 
mist. And now a single rifle shot rang out, followed at a short interval by an- 
other. It was the enemy’s signal, and upon the instant there poured from all 
directions, from every vantage point that could conceal a warrior, the crashing 
fire of the Sioux, which steadily increased in volume as broad daylight cleared 
the scene of action. . 

Following the time-honored tactics of the Indian, the warriors fired from 
cover, for the most part at will, though frequently in regular and ordered volleys. 
To draw the fire of the troops they resorted to every stratagem known to the 
savage mind; now standing erect for an instant, then dropping from sight; raising 
hats or other headgear above the bush. But these devices did not serve; except 
for a few picked shots the men were forbidden to return the fire. 

During the fiercest of the fighting and once during the night of the twenty- 
fifth, bugle calls were heard by the hard-pressed soldiers. Some, believing relief 
at hand, anxiously scanned the hills for signs of Custer’s column. Others, all 
hope of reinforcement long since gone, were now convinced that white allies were 
arrayed against them with the Indians. But no relieving column came, and here 
and there, as the wary foe exposed himself, they glimpsed for the instant men 
clad in white men’s garb; some, indeed, in the uniform of the Army. A cry 
went round the hill: “Deserters are with them! White renegades are fighting 
with the Sioux!” Not till long afterward was the truth revealed: that Indian 
braves had stripped clothing from Custer’s dead, soldiers and civilians alike, and 
had donned it in an attempt to lure Reno’s men from their secure position; 
.that the bugle, torn from the body of some ill-fated trumpeter of Custer’s bat- 
talion, had been sounded by an Indian warrior with the same crafty purpose. 
(Note 15.) 

3enteen’s company, exposed to fire from the rear, suffered more than the 
others. His was the weakest spot in the line as well as the key to the position. 
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Sensing this, the Sioux concentrated upon him a heavy force, which, while keeping 
up a steady fusillade, crept ever nearer. He left the company to go over the 
crest to Reno to demand reinforcement, which Reno reluctantly gave, sending 
Captain French with M Company to his aid. During the few minutes of Ben- 
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The Battlefield Map Made by Lieutenant Maguire of the Engineers, June 28, 1876 


teen’s absence, one daring warrior crept close enough to count coup on the body 
of a soldier that lay within his lines. 
COUNTER ATTACK 

The situation had become both critical and desperate; and Benteen, thinking 
attack the best defense, charged the Indians, scattering them from his front. To 
Reno now he went, urging that he too must drive the Sioux from that front also 
or be overwhelmed. Reno, loath to risk further losses, hesitated. But Benteen 
insisted and insisted again, until Reno, lying flat upon the ground at Benteen’s 
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feet, told him that if he could see the Indians, to give the order. 

During all the fight upon the hill Benteen had shown extraordinary courage 
and the utmost disdain of the Sioux. He exposed himself freely, walking about 
with a smile upon his face, his white hair, like Navarre’s plume, shining in the 
sun. With words of cheer and encouragement to the men worth more than re- 
inforcements, his example inspired them all to deeds of heroism. He gave the 
order: “Ready, men!—Now!—Charge and give them hell!’ Led by Reno, the 
four companies dashed forward just in time to scatter a large body of warriors 
who were gathering for a rush. Then back they raced to their shallow defenses. 
Not a man had been lost in the sortie. 
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The Battle Monument 


As the sun mounted high in the heavens, the heat became intense, and the 
suffering from want of water, of which there had been none for nearly twenty- 
four hours, became unendurable. Volunteers crept down to the river, a quarter 
of a mile away, carrying with them canteens and kettles; and thus, though at 
heavy risk, a few swallows of the life-giving fluid were obtained for the wounded 


and the thirst-maddened men. 


WITEDRAWAL OF INDIANS 
Shortly after midday, Sioux scouts rode into the village from down the 
valley, and there ensued much talking and powwowing among the chiefs. Soon 
the squaws began to dismantle the tepees; and the braves, at the signal of their 
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leaders, withdrew by sections, a few score at a time, until, when the entire village 
had been torn down, the pony herds gathered, the squaws and children collected, 
the last of the warriors left the hill and late in the afternoon joined the moving 
village, which slowly made its way, in precise formation, toward the Big Horn 
Mountains. 

Freed now from the terrors of the past two days, Reno’s men watched them 
depart ; and though they knew not why deliverance had come, they thanked God 
for it. They had suffered heavily. Eighteen men had been killed on the hill, and 
fifty-two wounded; and the loss of animals, exposed as they were to long range 
fire, had been terrible. 

A group of officers gathered on the high ridge near the river to watch the 
Indians depart. Not until then had they been able to form any real estimate of 
the strength of the Sioux. The moving village, which remained in sight for 
several hours, bulked against the setting sun as a solid mass of savages and ani- 
mals, as numerous and as precisely organized as a division of cavalry on the 
march. The number of ponies was variously estimated as between fifteen and 
twenty-five thousand, and the fighting strength of the village, exclusive of the 
hundreds of women and children, from three to five thousand. It was the largest 
gathering of Indians ever seen on the plains. The standing village, as was after- 
ward determined, had been placed along the west bank of the Little Big Horn, 
each of the various tribes camping by itself. From cne end to the other, it cov- 
ered a distance of nearly four miles and was at some points nearly half a mile in 
depth. More than fifteen hundred lodges had been erected and occupied, besides 
innumerable wickiups. 

Safe for the time but in bad case, Reno’s men had now time to think and 
to relax. During the early evening the dead on the hill were buried, the bodies 
of those who fell on the east bank during the retreat from the valley were re- 
covered, and the position was shifted, both to be nearer water and to escape from 
the stench of dead animals on the hill. 

Then came discussion and debate. What had become of Custer? Why 
had he left them to their fate? For what reason had he deserted them? Had 
he ridden north to join with Terry, or had he turned to the south in search of 
Crook? It was not like Custer to allow an enemy to escape; yet the enemy had 
escaped, and Custer was not there. Why did he not come? What could he be 
doing ? 

And thus throughout the night ran comment and conjecture, sometimes 
not over-kind to the absent commander and his five companies of their com- 
rades-in-arms, 

VI 
HAT indeed had become of Custer; and what of the gallant 225 who 
rode with him? 
‘~ QDuring the morning of the twenty-sixth, Terry’s scouts, led by Lieu- 
tenant James H. Bradley of the Seventh Infantry, pushed ahead of Gibbon’s 
plodding column under urgent instructions from General Terry to get in touch 
with the Seventh Cavalry. ‘They came upon some Indians, who fled across 
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the Big Horn on their approach, leaving on the bank clothing that was recog- 
nized as a part of that worn by the Crow scouts who had left the Yellowstone 
with Custer. They were induced to return only when satisfied that Bradley 
and his party were not of the dreaded Sioux, 
EVIDENCE OF THE DISASTER 

To these they told a tale of battle and destruction. They said that Custer 
had met the Sioux, that he and hundreds with him had been killed; the sur- 
vivors were besieged and in dire distress. 
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The Scene of Custer’s Last Stand at the Little Big Horn 


A messenger from Bradley galloped posthaste to the rear and to Terry 
reported what the Crows had said. The story was not credited. That dis- 
aster of such proportions could have overtaken such a regiment as the Seventh 
Cavalry was preposterous. Yet since fighting must have occurred, Terry 
urged the column forward, and at nightfall the exhausted doughboys camped 
in the Little Big Horn valley, some nine miles below the scene of Reno’s 
siege. During the latter part of the day’s march the Sioux in heavy force 
were in their front; and it is known that this approach of Gibbon’s column on 
the twenty-sixth was all that caused the Indians to abandon their effort to 
wipe out Reno’s command. oa 


At daybreak on the twenty-seventh, Bradley and his scouts were again 
in motion up the river, taking the hills on the eastern side, while Terry, with 
Gibbon’s command, marched up the valley. 


Soon after crossing the river, Bradley and his party came to a point from 
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which they saw, lying there in the glare of the morning sun, objects which 
gleamed white in the distance. As they drew nearer, confirmation both hor- 
rible and shocking proved the accuracy of the story told by the frightened 
Crows. 

On the field before him, cold in death, lay the bodies of more than two 
hundred white men, and, about them and among them, the carcasses of many 
horses. There was no doubt now that the Crows had told the truth. 

Again Bradley sent the word to Terry, who at the head of Gibbon’s little 
command was hurrying up the valley. To him was borne the solemn news 
and to him related the evidence that his scouts had seen. 

From the heights overlooking the valley of their tribulation, the sur- 
vivors of Reno’s command saw the approach of the little column. Whether it 
was friend or foe they could not tell. But as they watched the slow, methodi- 
cal advance, it gradually took form. Unless the Sioux were imitating soldiers, 
the formations were those of troops. Reno ordered Lieutenants Wallace and 
Hare to cross the river and to ascertain who and what the column was. 


RELIEF OF THE BESIEGED 

Quickly they mounted horses and were on the way. A few minutes’ 
gallop and the infantry and cavalry of Gibbon’s command loomed near enough 
to prove relief at hand. Putting spur to the horses, they dashed ahead, and as 
they reined beside General Terry, from the lips of both came the same ques- 
tions: “Where is Custer? Have you seen him? Why is he not with you?” 

When General Terry and his staff arrived upon the hill where Reno 
and his beleagured men awaited him, among the rescued men both joy and 
grief struggled for the mastery. Strong men wept unashamed, while rejoicing 
at their own deliverance. All were shaken to the depths of their souls over 
the appalling news of Custer’s fate, of which no man of Reno’s command had 
entertained the least suspicion. 

That afternoon, Benteen, accompanied by a party of officers, was led by 
Bradley to the scene of Custer’s last fight. What they found there—what they 
saw-—is all that ever has been known, all that ever will be known of the 
manner of his fate; for save such tales as were long afterward wrung from 
unwilling members of the Indian horde that snuffed him out, and with him 
every officer and soldier of his command, no witness to the tragedy was ever 
found. The evidence of the stricken field alone remained to bear mute testi- 
mony of a gallant, desperate combat to the death. One living thing they found 
upon that field—one only; the horse Comanche, Keogh’s mount. 

No one knows certainly to this day what route Custer took after leaving 
Reno’s trail. No one knows why he changed his plan to follow Reno in sup- 
port. The only ones who knew died with him. 


CUSTER’S MOVEMENTS 


-art of the way—part only—can we follow him and his devoted band; 
after that, the trail is closed. 
Shortly after turning to the north, he despatched Sergeant Kanipe of C 
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Company with an order addressed to the commanding officer of the train. It 
bade him “hurry up the packs.” That order, as has been before related, the 
Sergeant had delivered to Benteen, who sent him on his way to find the train. 


After Kanipe had left the column, it proceeded north at a gallop for more 
than a mile, when Custer, having already sent “Mitch” Bouyer and the four 
Crow scouts who remained with him to the ridge, halted the command under 
the shadow of a towering hill. Accompanied by his brother and the Adjutant, 
and by his nephew “Autie’”’ Reed, the General galloped to the crest of the 
ridge to look down upon the village. At least one enlisted man went with him, 
John Martin of H Company, his orderly trumpeter. 














Comanche, the horse ridden by Captain Myles Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, at the battle 
of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876. This horse was the only animate part of Custer’s 
command that survived the fight. It had three severe wounds when found—through the 
neck, shoulder, and hind quarter, also several flesh wounds. It was cared for by the offi- 
cers and men of the Seventh until its death in 1891, at the very respectable age (for a 
horse) of 28 years. 


Sharply the General scanned the valley with ready glasses. The village 
seemed asleep. Save for a few dogs and ponies, lazy in the sun, a few squaws 
and romping children were all that could be seen. The camp was lifeless, 
apparently denuded of fighting men. 

Abruptly he turned to his companions. “We’ve got them,” he exclaimed. 
“We've caught them napping. Come on!” And wheeling his horse, with a 
wave of his hat to the waiting troops, he dashed back to the command and, 
with a cheer, again led them to the north. 
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A mile further on they went, trotting, galloping, all the way, the inter- 
vening hills screening them from the village. Then the General, turning to 
his orderly, said: “I want you to take a message to Captain Benteen. Ride 
fast as you can and tell him to hurry. Tell him it’s a big village, and I want 
him to be quick, and to bring the ammunition packs.” 

Martin checked his horse and was turning when the Adjutant cried, 
“Wait, orderly; I'll give you a message,” and tore from his book the note 
which reached Benteen at Martin’s hands, some three miles from the lone 
tepee. When Martin left the column, it was turning toward the river. He 
was the last man to see Custer alive, except those who rode on, and perished 
on the ridge. (Note 12.) 

It is known that somewhere between the point where Kanipe left the 
column and where Martin turned back with Custer’s last message, one set of 
fours dropped out, their horses exhausted. Two at least of these men, Privates 
Thompson and Watson, both of C Company, joined Reno later in the day. 
The others were probably killed by the Indians. 

CONJECTURES 

So far we can follow Custer and his men on their ride to death. Little 
more is known. 

The accounts given by the Sioux differ so widely that little satisfactory in- 
formation can be culled from them. Their stories cannot be reconciled. The 
field of battle, however, proved that Custer had ridden down the river some five 
miles from the point at which he diverged from Reno’s trail, evidently with intent 
to strike the Indian village in flank or rear. Whether he attempted to cross the 
river is unknown, but the fact that several headless bodies of his men were found 
in the village, nearly opposite the scene of his destruction, would seem to indicate 
that some of his men may have penetrated the village. But whether in attack 
or in attempted flight, it is impossible even to conjecture. 

It is probable that he approached the village from the southeast, emerging 
from behind the hills and ridges that screened the march of his troops until he 
turned toward the river, and that he was attacked and overwhelmed before he 
had time or opportunity to strike the village, which lay on the other side. It was 
apparent that the brunt of the Sioux attack came from the south, that Calhoun’s 
company was the first to be struck by the savage mass, and, immediately after, 
Keogh’s. Aside from these two companies, in which officers and men died in 
their places, in platoon formation, there was no semblance of battle lines anywhere 
on the field. All was confusion. The tide of battle had swept over Calhoun and 
Keogh, crushing them by sheer weight of numbers, and, rolling onward had first 
enveloped, then engulfed, the other three companies. The great war chief Gall 
of the Hunkpapas led the main attack, which broke the troop formations and 
pushed the swirling, fighting, milling mass to the north, until, upon the ridge 
where now stands the battle monument, assailed in the rear by the Ogallallas under 
Crazy Horse and Two Moon’s fierce Cheyennes, both flanks turned, enveloped 
by overwhelming numbers on every side and swept with fire from every direc- 
tion, the gallant Custer and his comrades fell. To the thousands that attacked 
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him as he approached the river, there were added, during the later moments of 
the struggle, hundreds of warriors fresh from Reno’s rout, in headlong charge. 


HEROIC DEATHS 
That the combat was intense, that soldier and officer alike sold his life as 
dearly as he might, there is no doubt. At the point on the ridge where lay the 
bodies of the slain leader and his officers, all save those of Keogh’s and Calhoun’s 
troops, there was ample evidence that the final struggle was terrible in its despera- 
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“Curley’’, a Crow Indian Scout, Long Believed to Be a Survivor of 
Custer’s Battalion 


tion. Horses and men lay thick about the body of the General, who, shot 
through the temple and the left breast, had sunk to death between the 
corpses of two of his men, his arms, outstretched, resting across the bodies. 
Only a few feet away lay the mutilated remains of the General’s brother, 
Tom, the Captain of C Troop, while Yates and Smith, Reilly and Cooke 
were close at hand. Grouped around their officers were found the bodies of some 
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two score soldiers who had rallied to support their General's last stand. And 
for a mile square the field was dotted with the corpses of the slain, some in little 
groups, some alone and separated from the others by many yards. Of the 225 
officers and men who rode with Custer into the fight that day, not one was left 
alive. They were wiped out, obliterated, exterminated to a man. The Indian 


loss was negligible. (Note 15%.) 
VII 

ND so ended the battle of the Little Big Horn. Upon the fatal field where 
A Custer and his five companies fought and fell there were recovered more than 
two hundred bodies; and these, with few exceptions, were buried where they lay, 
in shallow graves. Some were never accounted for; but from that day to this, no 
trace of a single survivor has ever been found. They were utterly exterminated ; 
not one escaped the fury of the Sioux. Even Thermopylae spared one. (Note 16.) 

Reno’s losses during his fighting in the valley, along the course of his retreat, 
and on the hill where he was besieged after Benteen and McDougall joined him, 
numbered fifty-six dead and fifty-nine wounded, of whom eight died. 

Of the six kundred who so confidently rode in review before Terry on the 
twenty-second, of the officers and men, veteran and recruit, of the proud Seventh 
Cavalry, there remained active and fit for duty on the twenty-sixth less than 
half; a loss of more than fifty-one per cent. In all history there is no such 
record of savage victory over trained troops. 

CAUSES OF THE CATASTROPHE 

What were the causes of the catastrophe? Who was to blame? Whose the 
responsibility? Controversy only slightly less savage and intense than that of the 
battle which gave it birth has raged for fifty years on these questions. And yet 
it is possible to answer them fairly without blasting the reputation of any par- 
ticipant or impugning the motives or the honesty of any military leader of that 
generation, 

The chief cause of disaster was unquestionably and undeniably the lack of 
correct information.as to the numbers, the organization, and the equipment of 
the Indians. The Seventh Cavalry was sent out by Terry to round up a band of 
recalcitrants variously estimated at between eight and fifteen hundred fighting 
men. They found almost three times the number of the highest estimate. They 
rode to locate and to drive or capture a band which, judged by all past exper- 
iences, would scatter and run at their approach; they found instead a force of 
stern warriors who fought with determination and tenacity equal to their own: 
who were led to battle by the greatest war-chiefs of the Nation, whose strategy 
and tactical dispositions were that day superior to those of their opponents. 

They thought to find a band equipped with ancient muskets and discarded 
rifles, with primitive spear and bow and arrow. Instead, they found a foe far 
better armed than they themselves, possessing Winchester rifles of the latest pat- 
tern and stores of ammunition that seemed inexhaustible. 

Why were these things not known? The answer lies in the almost criminal 
policy pursued by the Government during all the period of our Indian wars; 
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a policy that permitted a maladministered Indian Bureau to sow the wind, and 
compelled the Army to reap the whirlwind. It is idle now to discuss that policy: 
it has, happily, passed into history, a black, disgraceful page. But during the 
Indian war period the country resounded with its scandals and corruptions. 

Next in importance as a causative factor was the failure of the expedition- 
ary leaders to scout the country thoroughly; to obtain at first hand correct in- 
formation of the enemy instead of relying upon the reports of Indian agents. 
Some effort was made, it is true, when Terry, some ten days before the battle, 
had sent Reno with half the Seventh Cavalry on the scouting expedition during 
which he had found the trail which Custer subsequently followed. But that ef- 
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The Spot Where Custer Fell 
fort was directed only to locating the hostiles. No real attempt appears to have 
been made to ascertain their strength before the movement against them was 
launched. (Note 17.) 

Next in relative importance was the division of the regiment and the separa- 
tion of its battalions beyond supporting distances. When Reno rode in to the 
attack with his pitiful force of 112 men, his was the only part of the regiment 
on the western or village side of the river. His battalion, it is well to remember, 
was the only part of the regiment that at any time either crossed the Little Big 
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Horn or was ordered to do so. Benteen’s battalion was at this time miles 
away to the left and rear, its whereabouts unknown, and had no orders to co- 
Operate either with Reno or with Custer. Reno, when he crossed the river, 
believed and had reason to believe that he was expected to bring on only an 
advance guard action, and that Custer, with his larger and stronger force 
would deliver the main attack, supporting his charge from the rear. But 
instead of supporting, Custer changed direction and rode five miles down the 
river without notifying Reno of his change of purpose. The pack-train, which 
with its escort accounted for 130 men, mcre than twenty per cent of the regi- 
ment, and which had in charge all the reserve of ammunition, had been left 
far back on the trail, to struggle along as best it might. The men of the three 
battalions carried only one hundred rounds apiece of carbine ammunition, and 
four loadings, or twenty-four rounds, for their pistols. 

When the fight in the valley began, therefore, not one of the three fight- 
ing battalions had ammunition sufficient for prolonged combat, nor was with- 
in communicating distance of the reserve supply ; nor was any one of the four 
detachments of the regiment within supporting distance of either of the others. 
Not only were all separated by miles of difficult and enemy-infested country, 
but no one of the commanders, Custer, Reno, Benteen, or McDougall, knew 
where either of the others was, or what he was doing. This unfortunate sep- 
aration, and, as it proved, fatal ignorance of each other’s acts and where- 
abouts, gave to the Sioux, whose horde outnumbered the soldiers at least 
six to one, every opportunity to beat them in detail; opportunities of which 
they promptly and thoroughly availed themselves with almost Napoleonic 
sagacity. 

It may be conjectured that Custer abandoned his expressed intention to 
support Reno’s attack when he received word, through Cooke, that the In- 
dians were coming up the valley in force to meet Reno’s advance, for it was 
about that time, apparently, that he changed his course, left Reno’s trail and 
rode to the north. John Martin, the trumpeter who carried his message to 
Benteen to “come on and be quick,” has stated that he heard the General say 
to his adjutant before the message was written that he would bring up Ben- 
teen and put him in the center while he attacked the rear. But this is the 
only scrap of evidence in existence as to what was in Custer’s mind when he 
rode down the east bank of the river instead of following Reno to the other 
side, 

Had the regiment been kept together and an attack delivered upon the 
village in the dashing, brilliant manner which had always characterized Cus- 


ter’s fighting, there was a chance to have driven or at least to have held the 
Sioux on even terms. But the Seventh Cavalry, even had it made the at- 
tempt as a unit, undivided, was too overwhelmingly outnumbered to have 
beaten them if they stood their ground, or to have prevented their escape in 


any event. 
Custer’s defeat cannot fairly be ascribed to his disregard of Terry’s plan 
of campaign. His disobedience of orders, if such occurred, and his disloyalty 
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Plat showing the location of the graves on the Custer field. The bodies were buried approximately where they fell. 


to his commander, if that existed, form no proper part of this narration. They 
constitute the basis for an inquiry of an entirely different nature. Both faults 
. have been charged to Custer by his critics and his enemies; both have been 
indignantly denied by his supporters and his friends, 


What would have happened had Terry’s plan been followed to the letter 
a is of course mere conjecture, but it is reasonably probable that if Custer, in- 
stead of following the trail of the Indians as he did, had scouted it only, and 
kept his force to the east, working south to the headwaters of the Tongue 
before turning toward the Little Big Horn, the Sioux would have discovered 
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both his approach and Gibbon’s, and the Indian village would have melted 
away and disappeared long before the jaws of Terry’s trap could have closed 
upon them. And thus the whole purpose of the campaign must have failed. 
One may surmise, of course, that the Sioux, having fought Crook to a 
standstill only the week before, might have held their position in the valley 
to await and receive just such an attack as Terry planned. They might, in- 
deed, have advanced, to meet and crush Terry before Custer could come up; 
but the judgment of almost every Indian fighter living is that they would not 
have done so. That they stood and fought as they did when the Seventh 
rode suddenly upon them on the twenty-fifth was in itself as surprising as it 
was unexpected; but it will not be forgotten that the Indians at the outset of 
the battle were fighting in defense of hearths and homes, and wives and chil- 
dren, and that the regiment’s initial attack (Reno’s) was pitifully weak. 
When Custer’s approach was discovered, therefore, they knew well that every 
advantage, both of numbers and position, was theirs; that their own over- 
whelming force was between the widely separated bodies of white soldiers, 
one detachment of which they had just driven in wild panic and utter rout. 
What would have happened had Terry’s plan been carried out is there- 
fore speculation only. But the probable answer is: nothing; the Sioux would 
have separated and slipped away; there would have been no battle of the 
Little Big Horn; and Terry’s expedition, like that of Crook and Reynolds 
before it, would have resulted in a mere “water-haul.” 
VIII 
HORTLY after the battle, and long before the close of the campaign, there 
ensued much bitter comment and criticism over the conduct of Reno and 
Benteen, who were accused of disloyalty, disobedience of orders, and failure 
to go to Custer’s relief. So strong and insistent did these claims become that 
Reno, finding himself discredited and all but ostracized, after vainly urging 
congressional investigation, demanded a court of inquiry, which was held at 
Chicago during January, 1879, by order of the President. (Note 18.) The 
testimony developed during that extensive hearing failed to show that Reno 
had been remiss in his duty, but rather that he had been confronted with so 
overwhelming a force of Indians that to have charged into the village would 
inevitably have resulted in the total annihilation of his battalion. It indi- 
cated strongly that had he held his position in the timber, which he might 
have done for a somewhat longer period, the same result would probably 
have followed. Nior did it appear that his failure to charge the village or to 
hold the timber could in the least degree have affected Custer’s fate. As to 
his alleged failure to go to the General’s relief, it was abundantly proved that 
the thing was impossible even had Custer’s extremity been known, which it 
was not; that Reno and Benteen combined could have effected nothing but 
their own slaughter had they advanced before arrival of the pack train with 
ammunition. And this, unfortunately, came too late. Custer’s fight was over. 
The charges against Reno and Benteen took added strength from the 
known enmity of both men toward Custer; but it is as unthinkable as it is 
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untrue that these officers deliberately sacrificed more than two hundred com- 
rades, members of their own regiment, because of unfriendly feeling toward 
their commander: for that, in plain terms, was the charge against them in 
final analysis. There is nothing in the history of the fight on the Little Big 
Horn which justifies such a charge; it ought never to have been made, much 
less believed. On the contrary, while Reno did not show himself to be a 
great commander who could rise above the demands of trying and desperate 
conditions, it was due to his withdrawal from the valley, by whatever cause 
inspired (Note 19), and to Benteen’s heroic leadership, that any of the 
Seventh Cavalry survived. The Court of Inquiry found nothing which re- 
quired animadversion, and such was its unanimous report to the President. 


(Note 20.) 


It is highly significant that on July 4, 1876, only nine days after the 
battle, 236 of the enlisted men of the Seventh Cavalry, all of whom had par- 
ticipated in the action, joined in a petition to the President asking the promo- 
tion of Reno to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the regiment made vacant by 
Custer’s death, and praying likewise for the advancement of Benteen to the 
grade of major. They did this in expression of their belief that these two 
officers had saved the regiment from utter annihilation. Had there existed 
in fact any such condition as the imputations against Reno and Benteen infer, 
it is beyond belief that such a request would have been almost unanimously 
made by the surviving enlisted men. (Note 21.) 


Benteen was Custer’s bitter and outspoken enemy. Not even death 
served to change his attitude; to the day of his own passing he never abated 
his hatred. But his known character and the habit of his entire life refutes 
the imputation that at any time or in any circumstances he failed in his 
duty as an officer and a soldier. He fought as he had lived, fearless, uncom- 
promising, and grimly stern.. Benteen was one of the best soldiers the United 
States Army has ever possessed. 

For half a century the battle of the Little Big Horn has been known as 
the Custer Massacre. It is time that another name be given it, for it was no 
massacre. On the contrary it was a bitterly contested combat to the death 
between the armed representatives of two civilizations, each of which fought 
after the manner of his kind. The simple truth is that in this, the greatest 
battle ever waged between the red men and the white, between a receding 
and an advancing race, the red men had the victory because they exhibited 


that day a greater proficiency in the art of war than did the chosen representa- 


tives of the white men. Warfare, however it be savage, is not massacre when 
the conquered go to their deaths with arms in their hands. 
MUTILATION OF THE DEAD 


In all Indian warfare mutilation of the bodies of the enemy dead as well 
as torture of living prisoners is expected. It is part and parcel of savage 
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war. And therefore the battle of the Little Big Horn is all the more remark- 
able for the fact that there was no torture of prisoners, for the Sioux took 
none; and contrary to general belief there was no universal mutilation of the 
bodies of the slain, except those few of Reno’s command who fell close to 
the village and were subjected to indignities by the squaws and children. 

But on Custer’s field, the Indian brave had in great part respected the 
bodies of his slain enemies. Save for scalping, the invariable custom of Indian 
warfare, there was comparatively little mutilation of the soldier dead. In a 
statement to the press, published just one month after the battle, Lieutenant 
Bradley, the scout chief of Terry who first saw and counted the dead, thus 
refuted the shocking tales of mutilation that had flooded the country: 

Of the two hundred and six bodies buried on the field, there were very few that 
I did not see, and beyond scalping, in possibly a majority of cases, there was little 
mutilation. Many of the bodies were not even scalped, and in the comparatively few 
cases of disfiguration, it appeared to me the result rather of a blow with a knife, 
hatchet or war club to finish a wounded man than deliberate mutilation. . . . The 
bedies were nearly all stripped, but . . . I saw several entirely clothed, half a 
dozen at least. (Note 22.) 

As for the body of the dead leader, it was found there white and undefiled. 
Perhaps there can be employed no better words to bring to a close this story 
of the Little Big Horn than Bradley’s eloquent description of the dead Custer 
as he lay, like Saxon Harold at Hastings, surrounded by the bodies of his 
men-at-arms: 


Probably never did hero who had fallen upon the field of battle appear so much 
to have died a natural death. His expression was rather that of a man who had fallen 
asleep and enjoyed peaceful dreams than of one who had met his death amid such 
fearful scenes as that field had witnessed, the features being wholly without ghast- 
liness or any impress of fear, horror or despair. He had died as he lived, a hero. 
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NOTE 1 





General Terry made two reports upon the battle of the Little Big Horn. 
The first, which was dated June 27, 1876, makes no mention of his plan for coo- 
erative action by the columns of Custer and Gibbon. The second, which was 
intended to be confidential, was dated July 2, 1876. It reached Chicago in ad- 
vance of the first report and while General Sheridan, to whom it was addressed, 
was in Philadelphia attending the Centennial Exposition. Sheridan, upon receipt 
of the confidential message, showed it to Sherman, then in command of the Army, 
who was also in Philadelphia at the time. Sherman, desiring to relay the message 
to the Secretary of War at once, intrusted it to a person whom he supposed to 
be a Government messenger, but who proved to be a reporter for the “Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.” This enterprising journalist copied the message, and it appeared 
in full in the columns of the “Inquirer,” July 7, 1876, and later, in the “Army 
and Navy Journal.” It was the first official news of the disaster. The message 


follows: 


I think I owe it to myself to put you more fully in possession of the facts of the 
late operations. While at the mouth of the Rosebud I submitted my plan to Gen. Gib- 
bon and to General Custer. They approved it heartily. It was that Custer with his 
whole regiment should move up the Rosebud till he should meet a trail which Reno 
had discovered a few days before but that he should not follow it directly to the 
Little Big Horn; that he should send scouts over it and keep his main force further to 
the south so as to prevent the Indians from slipping in between himself and the 
mountains. He was also to examine the headwaters of Tullock’s creek as he passed 
it and send me word of what he found there. A scout was furnished him for the 
purpose of crossing the country to me. We calculated it would take Gibbon’s column 
until the twenty-sixth to reach the mouth of the Little Big Horn and that the wide 
sweep which I had proposed Custer should make would require so much time that 
Gibbon would be able to codperate with him in attacking any Indians that might 
be found on that stream. I asked Custer how long his marches would be. He said 
they would be at first about thirty miles a day. Measurements were made and cal- 
culation based on that rate of progress. I talked with him about his strength and 
at one time suggested that perhaps it would be well for me to take Gibbon’s cavalry 
and go with him. To this suggestion he replied that without reference to the com- 
mand he would prefer his own regiment alone. As a homogeneous body, as much 
couid be done with it as with the two combined and he expressed the utmost confi- 
dence that he had all the force that he could need, and I shared his confidence. The 
plan adopted was the only one that promised to bring the Infantry into action and 
] desired to make sure of things, by getting up every available man. I offered Custer 
the battery of Gatling guns but he declined it saying that it might embarrass him: 
that he was strong enough without it. The movements proposed for Genl. Gibbon’s 
column were carried out to the letter and had the attack been deferred until it 
was up I cannot doubt that we should have been successful. The Indians had evidently 
nerved themselves for a stand, but as I learn from Capt. Benteen, on the twenty- 
second the cavalry marched twelve miles; on the twenty-third, thirty five miles; from 
five A. M. till eight Pp. M. on the twenty-fourth, forty-five miles and then after night 
ten miles further; then after resting but without unsaddling, twenty-three miles to 
the battlefield. The proposed route was not taken but as soon as the trail was struck 
it was followed. I cannot learn that any examination of Tullock’s creek was made. 
I do not tell you this to cast any reflection upon Custer. For whatever errors he 
may have committed he has paid the penalty and you cannot regret his loss more 
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thar. I do, but I feel that our plan must have been successful had it been carried out, 
and I desire you to know the facts. In the action itself, so far as I can make out, 
Custer acted under a misapprehension. He thought, I am confident, that the Indians 
were running. For fear that they might get away he attacked without getting all 
his men up and divided his command so that they were beaten in detail. I do not 
at all propose to give the thing up here but I think that my troops require a little time 
and in view of the strength which the Indians have developed I propose to bring up 
what little reinforcement I can get. I should be glad of any that you can send me. 
I can take two companies of Infantry from Powder River and there are a few recruits 
and detached men whom I can get for the cavalry. I ought to have a larger mounted 
force than I now have but I fear cannot be obtained. I hear nothing from General 
Crook’s operations. If I could hear I should be able to form plans for the future 
much more intelligently. 

I should very much like instructions from you, or if not instructions, your views of 
the situation based as they must be on what has taken place elsewhere as well as here. 

I shall refit as rapidly as possible and if at any time I should get information 
showing that I can act in conjunction with General Crook, or independently, with good 
results, I shall leave at once. 

I send in another dispatch a copy of my written orders to Custer, but these were 
supplemented by the distinct understanding that Gibbon could not get to the Little 
Big Horn before the evening of the 26th. 

ALFRED H. TERRY, 
Brigadier General. 
NOTE 11 

General Terry’s written instructions to Custer were as follows: 

Camp at the Mouth of Rosebud River, 
June 22, 1876. 


Lt. Col. Custer, 7th Cavalry: 

Colonel: The Brigadier General commanding directs that as soon as your regiment 
can be made ready for the march, you proceed up the Rosebud in pursuit of the In- 
dians whose trail was discovered by Major Reno a few days ago. It is, of course, im- 
possible to give you any definite instructions in regard to this movement, and were 
it not impossible to do so, the Department commander places too much confidence in 
your zeal, energy and ability to wish to impose upon you precise orders which might 
hamper your action when nearly in contact with the enemy. 

He will, however, indicate to you his own views of what your action should be, and 
he desires that you should conform to them unless you shall see sufficient reason for 
departing from them. He thinks that you should proceed up the Rosebud until you 
ascertain definitely the direction in which the trail above spoken of leads. Should it 
be found, as it appears to be almost certain that it will be found, to turn toward the 
Little Big Horn, he thinks that you should still proceed southward, perhaps as far as 
the headwaters of the Tongue, and then turn toward the Little Big Horn, feeling 
constantly, however, to your left so as to preclude the possibility of the escape of the 
Indians to the south or southeast by passing around your left flank. 

The column of Col. Gibbon is now in motion for the mouth of the Big Horn. As 
soon as it reaches that point it will cross the Yellowstone and move up at least as far 
as the forks of the Big and Little Big Horn. Of course its future movements must be 
controlled by circumstances as they may arise; but it is hoped that the Indians, if upon 
the Little Big Horn, may be so nearly enclosed by the two columns that their escape 
will be impossible. 


The Department Commander desires that on your way up the Rosebud you should 
thoroughly examine the upper part of Tullock’s Creek, and that you should endeavor 
to send a scout through to Col. Gibbon’s column with information of the result of your 
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examination. The lower part of this creek will be examined by a detachment from Col. 
(Zibbon’s command. 

The supply steamer will be pushed up the Big Horn as far as the forks of the 
river are found to be navigable for that space, and the Department Commander, who 
will accompany the column of Col. Gibbon, desires you to report to him there not 
later than the expiration of the time for which your troops are rationed, unless in 
the meantime you receive further orders. 

Respectfully, 
E. W. SMITH, 
Capt. 18th Infantry, 
Acting Asst. Adjt. Genl. 
NOTE Ill 

The proportion of raw recruits in the Seventh Cavalry during the Little 

It has been impossible to ascertain the 


Big Horn campaign was very large. 
exact figures, for the rolls and returns of the regiment for 1876, which have 
been laboriously examined at Washington, do not contain the necessary data. 
Generals Edgerly and Godfrey, however, are authority for the statement that 
speaking in general terms, the companies contained from thirty to forty per 


cent of recruits without prior service. To very many of those, their first fight 
was their last. During the proceedings of the Reno Court of Inquiry held at Chi- 
cago in 1879, Sergeant F. A. Culbertson, of Company A, testified (as to Reno’s 
battalion) : 

Most of G Company were recruits; about half; and about a third of A Company. 
I don’t know about M. The new men had had very little training; they were very poor 
horsemen and would fire at random. They are brave enough, but had not had the 
time nor opportunity to make soldiers. Some were not fit to take into action. 

General Godfrey has lately informed the author that K Company took 
twenty-five recruits at St. Paul, just before the campaign opened. The total 
strength of the company after leaving the supply camp on the Yellowstone was 
forty-two, and these were disposed on June 25 as follows: with the pack train, 
7; with General Custer as flag bearer, 1; hospital steward, 1; orderly to Dr. De 
Wolf, 1; total detached, 10. In action, 32, of whom 10 were detailed as horse 


holders, leaving a fighting strength of 22. 


NOTE IV 
Statement of George Herendeen, scout, July 7, 1876, published in the “Army 


and Navy Journal,” July 15, 1876: 

About daylight we went into camp, made coffee, and soon after it was light, the 
scouts brought Custer word that they had seen the village from the top of a divide 
which separated the Rosebud from the Little Big Horn River. We moved up the 
creek until near its head and concealed ourselves in a ravine. It was about three miles 
from the head of the creek where we were then, to the top of the divide from which the 
Indians scouts said the village could be seen. General Custer, with a few orderlies, gal- 
loped forward to look at the Indian camp. In about an hour Custer returned and said 
he could not see the Indian village, but the scouts and a half-breed guide, “Mitch” 
Bouyer, said they could distinctly see it some fifteen miles off. 

Testimony of Captain F. W. Benteen before the Court of Inquiry, 1879: 

I think at the first halt (about 11:30 A. M., June 25), an orderly came to me with 
instructions for the officers to assemble. General Custer told us that he had just 
come down from the mountain; that he had been told by the scouts that they could see a 
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village; ponies, te pees and smoke. He gave it to us as his belief that there were no Indians 
there; that he had looked through his glasses and could not see any and did not 
think there were any there. 

Testimony of Major M. A. Reno before the Court of Inquiry, 1879: 

At daylight I was informed only that the Commanding Officer had gone to the top 
of a mountain to make observation with regard to the Indians which the scouts had re- 
ported to be in sight. When he called the officers together, I attended, of course. He 
said the scouts reported a large village in view from the mountain; that he did not 
believe it himself, as he had looked through his glass. 


NOM. efbrn Meslos Thay te V 

Testimony of Cn nee ag ae »efore the Court of Inquiry, 1879: 

On the 25th at 10:30 to 11 o’clock, the command halted. There was a fresh trail 
visible, only a day or two old. While at this halt at the foot of the divide between 
the Little Big Horn and the Rosebud, a sergeant of one of the companies returned on 
the trail to recover some clothing of his that had been lost from a pack mule the night 
before. He had gone back several miles and while going over a knoll, saw two or 
three Indians four or five hundred yards in front of him, sitting on a box of hard 
bread and examining the contents of a bag. He returned at once and reported it to 
Capt. Yates, his company commander. Capt. Yates talked it over with Capt. Keogh, 
and Keogh hunted up Colonel Cooke [the Adjutant] to notify him in order that 
General Custer might be informed. General Custer was at that time some distance 
ahead at the point where the Indian ponies were [reported to be] visible. 

NOTE VI 

It appears that information of the exodus of fighting men from the reser- 
vations reached Crook’s command June 8, when dispatches were received noti- 
fying him that all able-bodied male Indians had left the Red Cloud agency and 
that the Fifth Cavalry had been ordered up from Kansas to take post in his rear. 
See Bourke’s “With Crook on the Border,” pp. 295-296. 

NOTE VII 

It has been so often assumed that Custer, when he divided his regiment at 
the Little Big Horn, had definitely planned to make an enveloping attack of the 
kind employed by him several years before at the Washita, that it is desirable to 
set out the reasons for the different view expressed in this narrative. These rea- 
sons are found in the testimony of his subordinate battalion commanders as given 


at the Reno inquiry at Chicago in 1879. 
Benteen, who diverged to the left by Custer’s order, at a few minutes after 


12 o., testified: 

When I received my orders from Custer to separate myself from the command, I 
had no instructions to unite with Reno or anyone else. There was no plan at all 
If there had been any plan of battle, enough of that plan would have been communicated 
to me so that I would have known what to do under certain circumstances. Not having 
done that, I do not believe there was any plan. In General Custer’s mind there was a 
belief that there were no Indians and no village. I do not know, except that I was 
sent off to hunt up some Indians. I was to pitch into them and let him know. And if 
I had found them, the distance would have been so great that we would have been 
wiped out before he could get to us. 

Major Reno testified: 

There was no plan communicated to us; if one existed, the subordinate commanders 
did not know of it. . . . When I say that no plan was communicated to us, I 
mean to the regiment. I do not think there was any plan. 
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That no definite plan of battle existed was evidently the belief of other off- 


cers. Lieutenant Wallace testified: 

When we [first] crossed, Custer must have been to our right and rear; Benteen to 
our left and rear, but we knew nothing as to his orders and expected no assistance from 
him. I supposed from what Lieutenant Cooke said that our support would come from 
Custer, not Benteen. . . . There was no announcement made to Reno as to junction 
with Benteen that I know of. There was no plan for the reuniting of the three Lattal- 
ions that I ever heard of. 

Sergeant Culbertson testified : 

I heard Captain Weir ask Captain Moylan if, when he was Adjutant, General Custer 
ever gave him any particular orders about doing anything. Captain Moylan said “no”, 
that when he was Adjutant, General Custer never told him what he was going to do: 
he would order him to tell company commanders to go to such and such places and 
that was all. 

In an unpublished manuscript written by Benteen, found among his papers 
after his death, occurs the following: 

: An orderly was sent to notify the officers that General Custer wished to 
see us: at all events the officers gathered where he was. General Custer then told us 
that he had just come down from the mountain where our Crow Indian scouts had been 
during the night, and that they had told him they could see tepee tops, lots of Indian 
ponies, dust, etc., but that he had looked through their telescopic glass, and that he 
could not see a thing, and he did not believe that they could see anything of the kind 
either. 

This passage refers to the halt made by the regiment from 10:07 to 11:45 
A. M. at the foot of the divide between the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn, 
when Custer went to the Crow’s Nest to verify the report of the scouts. A few 
minutes afterward, the regiment crossed the divide, going about a mile, when the 
battalion division was made at 12:07 p. M., Benteen diverging to the left imme- 


diately thereafter. 
NOTE VIII 


Testimony of Lieutenant George D. Wallace before the Court of Inquiry, 
1379: 

Lieutenant Cooke and Captain Keogh went with us toward the ford. Where they 
turned back I don’t know. 

NOTE IX 

The situation of Reno’s command immediately before he abandoned the 
position in the timber was graphically described by his officers during the 
inquiry at Chicago. Lieutenant Wallace of G Company testified: 

When we went on the skirmish line I for the first time saw the village, and the 
Indians were thick on our front and were pressing to our left and rear. After a short 
time it was reported that they were coming to the opposite bank and were trying to 
get our horses. Company G was taken off the line and put in the timber. The skirmish 
line soon had to fall back into the timber on account of exhaustion of ammunition and 
Indians on left and rear. After being there some time the Indians commenced firing 
from across the stream fifty yards from us and in our rear in the timber. There was no 
protection where we were, and the other side was a bank. Word was passed that we 
would have to charge them, as we were being surrounded 

Lieutenant Varnum. in command of Reno’s scouts said: 

Captain Moylan called to me that the Indians were circling to the left and into 
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th2 timber, and our horses and ammunition would be cut off and something must be 
done . . . At the time the move was made a great many bullets were dropping 
into the woods from the rear. I did not see any Indians there, and whether the 
bullets came from the bluffs above or from below I don’t know. The bottom near the 
stream was heavy underbrush. 

Captain Myles Moylan of A Company testified: 

The horses were led into the timber for protection and the men deployed as skir- 
mishers, G on the right, mine [A] in the center and M on the left. In about ten min- 
utes I understood that Major Reno had information that the Indians were turning his 
right, coming up the left bank of the river, and the greater portion of G was withdrawn 
and taken into the woods, leaving an open space between the right of my company 
and the timber. I extended to cover that. . . . I don’t know how many Indians had 
got into the timber. I saw forty or fifty; there may have been several hundred. 

The Indians in the timber next to the river were firing: 40 or 50 shots or more at the 
time we left. 

Lieutenant De Rudio, in his testimony stated: 

Lieutenant Wallace directed my attention to Indians coming in on the other side 
of the woods. I started over with five or six men to see. . . . I saw some Indians 
through the woods, downstream. . . . I noticed the company guidon on the bank. 

‘i about 40 feet away. I crawled up and grabbed it. There were twenty or 
thirty Indians coming about 40 feet away. . . . They fired a volley at me. 
There were about two hundred Indians on our right when we were in the timber. 

George Herendeen, a civilian scout, testified: 

The Indians came around our left and into the timber. As there was no firing on 
the line they came closer and closer. I saw twenty or twenty-five where I fired at 
them and more coming. . . . Major Reno was sitting on his horse in the park. I 
heard him order “dismount”, and then there was a volley fired by the Indians, I judge 
the same ones I had seen coming in, and fired at. The Indians were not over thirty 
feet from us when they fired that volley. 

NOTE X 

General Godfrey has recently stated to the author that Lieutenant Gib- 
son, in reply to his direct question, informed him that the last time he went 
to the top of the hills the valley of the Little Big Horn was visible. This 
information was contained in a letter from Gibson to Godfrey dated August 
8, 1908, in which he says: 

Now as to my little scout to the left to find the Little Big Horn Valley, I can state 
definitely that I did find and see it. . . . Benteen sent me with a small detail 

and he gave me his field glasses to take with me. I got some distance in 
advance . . . I crossed an insignificant stream running through a narrow valley 
which I knew was not the Little Big Horn, so I kept on to the high divide on the 
other side of it and from the top of it I could see plainly up the Little Big Horn Valley 
for a long distance with the aid of the glasses; but in the direction of the village I 
could not see far on account of the sharp turns in it, or at any rate a turn which 
obstructed the view. I saw not a living thing in it and I hurried back and reported 
so to Benteen who then altered his course so as to pick up the trail, and you know 
the rest. I have often wondered what the result might have been if Benteen had 
taken his whole battalion to where he sent me, and then to have struck the village at 
some point other than where we did strike. 


NOTE XI 
Testimony of Captain F. W. Benteen before the Court of Inquiry, 1879: 
From my orders I might have gone on twenty miles without finding a valley. Still 
I was to go on to the first valley and if I did not find any Indians, I was to go on to 
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the next valley. Those were the exact words of the order. . . . I understood it 
as a rather senseless order. I consider that I violated my orders when I 
struck to the right. If I had carried them out I would have been twenty-five miles 


away. As it was, I was certainly too far to coéperate with Custer when he 


wanted me. 
NOTE XII 


See “Come On—Be Quick—Bring Packs,” the complete story of Trum- 
peter Martin, CAVALRY JouRNAL, July, 1923. 


NOTE XIill 

It is a matter of great uncertainty as to the time of the attack on Custer, 
with reference to the time of Reno’s retreat. Many of the Indians have said 
that they did not fight Custer until after they whipped Reno. As to those 
who were in the valley fight with Reno, this is undoubtedly true. But the 
lozic of the whole situation, the time element, the distances traversed, and 
the fact that fully three quarters of the Indian force was waiting for Custer 
at the lower end of the village and ambushed him as soon as he turned toward 
the river, impels the belief that the attack upon him commenced some time 
before Reno’s retreat. True, Reno’s command heard the firing down river 
orly after they arrived on the hill; but that proves nothing, for while in 
action themselves, they would not have been able to hear anything but the 
noise of their own musketry. Lieutenant De Rudio, who was left in the 
timber when the retreat was made, testified before the Court of Inquiry in 1879: 


Whether the Indians who left Reno to go down stream got there soon enough to 
assist in the attack on Custer I don’t know. They started after the heavy firing 


commenced. 
Reno was opposed largely by Hunkpapas and Blackfeet, who were camped 


at the upper or southern end of the village. The attack on Custer was begun 
by the Cheyennes and Ogalallas under Crazy Horse and Two Moon who were 
camped at the lower or northern end of the village. When Reno retreated, 
Gall, who had chased him to the river, dashed back to take charge of the 
attack on Custer from the south; and as soon as he arrived, he led the rush 
which crushed Calhoun and Keogh, while Crazy Horse and Two Moon were 
performing the same office as to the other companies of Custer’s command. 

Lieutenant Varnum testified before the Court of Inquiry: 

The last time I saw Custer’s command was about the time we dismounted in the 
bottom. I then saw the gray horse company moving down along the bluffs. I only 
saw it momentarily. It was back from the edge of the bluffs and the head and rear 
of the column were behind the edge of the bluffs. They were farther down stream than 
the point we struck in crossing, probably three quarters of a mile from where we then 
were in the bottom; they were moving at a trot. This was about an hour before Capt. 
Benteen joined us after we got on the hill. General Custer must have been in action 
before Benteen joined Reno. 

NOTE XIV 

The following résumé of testimony given at the Reno Inquiry clearly 
reflects the impressions and sentiments of the members of Reno’s and Ben- 
teen’s battalions regarding Custer’s situation and whereabouts during the 
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night of the twenty-fifth, and shows beyond question that such a thing as 
his possible destruction never crossed their minds. 

Lieutenant Wallace said: 

After we occupied the hill there was no uneasiness about Custer; but there was a 
great deal of swearing about General Custer’s running off and leaving us . . . We 
were looking for him back the first night and didn’t understand why we hadn’t seen 
him. The command thought Custer had sent us in and then gone off and left us to 
look out for ourselves: that he had made an attack and probably been defeated, and 
had gone off down the river to meet General Terry. 

Lieutenant (now General) Edgerly said: 

Nobody had any idea that Custer was destroyed: the belief was general that he 
had gone to join Terry. 

Lieutenant Varnum testified thus: 

I suppose everybody felt as I did, wondering what had become of Custer and 
where he was. I don’t know that there was any special worry—he had five companies 
with him. I don’t think there was any idea or thought in the command that he was 
in the fix he was. The command felt in doubt, wondering if he was corralled as we 
were, or had been driven away to Terry: but that he had been wiped out—there was 
no such thought. . . . When General Terry came up the first thing I asked was, 
“Where is Custer; ds ycu knew what has be.cme of Custer?” and I supposed the 
cavalry of Terry’s command was Custer. 

And Lieutenant (now General) Godfrey stated: 

There was an impression among the men that Custer had been repulsed and had 
abandoned them. 

Benteen testified: 

It was the belief of the officers on the hill during the night of the 25th that 
General Custer had gone off to join General Terry and that we were abandoned to our 
fate. 

Captain McDougall of the rear guard said: 

During the night of the 25th the conclusion was that Custer had met the same 
crowd and they were either following him or else he had gone to join General Terry. 

We had no idea that Custer’s command was destroyed. 


NOTE XV 
Until the surrender of Kill Eagle, one of the older chiefs present at the 


battle, the contemporary press was filled with stories, probably sponsored by 


men of Reno’s command, that the ranks of the Sioux contained many white 
allies. Indeed, Reno in his report said, “I think we were fighting all the 
Sioux Nation, and also all the desperadoes, renegades, half breeds and squaw 
men between the Missouri and the Arkansas and east of the Rocky Mountains.” 

One tale was that deserters from the Army directed the Sioux attack; 
another that a cashiered West Pointer had drilled the warriors and instructed 
them in tactics. Still another, that they had learned the Army’s bugle signals 
and employed a deserter trumpeter to blow the war chief's orders on his bug'te. 

All these stories proved figments of imagination, and when Kill Eagle 
gave himself up he put them all at rest. No whites fought in the Indian 
ranks, and the bugle calls were blown by a warrior upon a captured trumpet! 

NOTE XV!, 

No authentic information as to the Indian loss at the Little Big Horn 

has ever been available. After the hurried departure of the Sioux, two tepees 
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containing the dead bodies of some twenty-two warriors, were found standing 
in the village. The bodies were dressed as for burial, and the tepees were 
surrounded by the bodies of ponies, arranged in accord with savage burial cus- 
tom. Several more bodies were discovered along the trail taken by the In- 
dians, these being sepultured in trees and on scaffolds. 

Altogether, about forty dead were thus accounted for: some of these, how- 
ever, were probably casualties of Crook’s fight on the Rosebud, which occurred 
on June 18. How many of the Indians were wounded at the Little Big 
Horn, or died of wounds received in the battle, no one has ever known. 


NOTE XVI 

According to General Godfrey’s tally, which is undoubtedly correct, 212 
bodies were recovered. Lieutenant Bradley in his letter of July 25, 1876 (see 
note 22), gives the number as 206. Godfrey’s, however, included the bodies 
found in the village. 

The exact number of men with Custer is not known. It was, however, 
about 225. The bodies of several, both officers and men, were never found, 
or, if found, never identified. They had lain in the hot sun three days when 
burial took place, and the difficulty of identification in many cases is not to be 
wondered at. 

The battle of the Little Big Horn was hardly over when alleged witnesses 
or survivors began to appear. Even now, fifty years after the event, it is no 


infrequent occurrence to find some enterprising imagination still at work, 
whose owner comes forward with spurious claims. There is no truth in 
any of these tales. No authentic witnesses save the Sioux have ever appeared, 
and their accounts are at such variance that it is impossible to reconcile them. 
It was long believed that Curley, a Crow scout, went into the fight with Cus- 
ter and escaped in disguise; but his story has been completely discredited by 
the other Crow scouts who were his companions that day. 


NOTE XVII 
Reno, on returning from his scout, reported that the trail he struck on the 
Rosebud was of a band of some three hundred lodges. This appears to have 
been the only late information the regiment possessed as to the enemy’s 
strength. 
NOTE XVIII 
The immediate cause of Reno’s demand for a court of inquiry was a letter 
addressed by Custer’s biographer, Frederick Whittaker, to the Hon. W. W. Cor- 
lett, a delegate to Congress from Wyoming, in which he vitriolically urged a 
congressional investigation of the conduct of both Reno and Benteen, against 
whom he made the most serious of charges. The letter was dated May 18, 1878, 
and Reno's demand for a court of inquiry followed its publication on June 13, 
1878, his letter to the President being dated June 22, 1878. He had previously 
urged the Military Committee of the House to resolve upon the inquiry asked 
by Whittaker, but Congress had adjourned without action. Reno’s critics have 
always insisted that he made no move to clear his record until the statute of 
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limitations had barred trial by court-martial. While it is true that he did not 
demand a court of inquiry as promptly as another might have done, it is equally 
true that during all the time intervening between the battle and his demand for 
such a court, no charges were ever preferred against him, 


NOTE XIX 


Whether Major Reno was justified in leaving the timber, whether his move- 
ment to the hills was inspired by cowardice, whether his conduct throughout the 
action was craven, are questions about which there will be dispute and contro- 
versy so long as the battle of the Little Big Horn is remembered. This narrative 
is not intended as support to either side; it simply endeavors to state “the haps 
as they happened.” Reno’s conduct of the action in the valley has been so bit- 
terly assailed, however, and he has been so unsparingly condemned by authors 
who have written of the Little Big Horn fight, both for his failure to charge 
into the village and for his retreat to the hills, that it is only fair to him that 
the opinions of the officers and men who were with him, as they gave them under 
oath during the inquiry at Chicago in 1879, be made known. 

The following extracts give these opinions as they were expressed upon the 
witness stand by every surviving officer of his battalion except Captain French 
of M Company, who was not called, and by the only enlisted man whose opinion 
was asked : 

Failure to Charge Into the Village 

Lieutenant Luther R. Hare, Scouts: 


If Reno had continued to advance mounted, I don’t think he would have got a man 
through: the column would not have lasted five minutes. His dismounting and deploying 
was all that saved us. 

Captain Myles Moylan, A Company: 


In my judgment if he [Reno] had continued to charge down the valley he would 
have been there yet. In my judgment the command, without assistance, would have 
been annihilated in the timber. If the Indians had followed and closed in on the retreat 
to the bluffs the same result would have followed. 

Lieutenant Charles De Rudio, A Company: 

I saw no indications of cowardice on Reno’s part; nor any want of skill in the 
handling and disposition of men. When he halted and dismounted I said, “Good for 
you,” because I saw that if we had gone 500 yards further we would have been 
butchered. 

Retirement of the Skirmish Line 


Sergeant Culbertson, G Company: 


If the skirmish line had not been retired, or had been held out there three minutes 
longer, I don’t think any one would have gotten off the line. I don’t think Major Reno 
could have held the timber but a very few minutes. 


Leaving the Timber in Retreat 


Lieutenant George D. Wallace, G Company: 


I think Reno did the only thing possible under the circumstances. If we had re- 
mained in the timber all would have been killed. It was his duty to take care of his 
command and to use his best judgment and discretion. 
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Lieutenant Charles A. Varnum, Scouts: 

The position in the timber was as good as any place on the left bank. But I don’t 
think we had enough men to hold it and keep the Indians out of it. The front was 
good; but I don’t know about the rear. At the time the move was made a great 
many bullets were dropping into the woods from the rear. 

Lieutenant L. R. Hare, Scouts: 

Major Reno stayed in the timber till all hope of support from Custer had vanished. 
I think the reason we left was because if we stayed much longer, say twenty minutes, 
we could not have gotten out at all. . . . I can only estimate his conduct by the 
way it turned out. I think his action saved what was left of the regiment. 


Knowledge or Expectation of Reinforcement by Benteen 


Major M. A. Reno: 

At the time I left the timber I did not see Benteen’s column nor had I the re- 
motest reason to expect him to unite with me. 

Captain F. W. Benteen: . 

When I received my orders from Custer to separate myself from the command 
I had no instructions to unite at anytime with Reno or anyone else. There was no 
plan at all. . . . The reason I returned was because I thought I would be needed 
at the ridge. I acted entirely upon my own judgment. I was separated from Reno 
fifteen miles when at the greatest distance. . . . My going back was providential 
or accidental or whatever you may be pleased to term it. 

General Winfield Scott Edgerly, who was Weir’s lieutenant during the bat- 


tle, and whose knowledge and information equals that of any officer of Benteen’s 
battalion, does not consider that Reno was cowardly. On the contrary, he says, 
in a recent letter to the author that while, in common with all his command, Reno 
was intensely excited when he reached the hills, he soon calmed down, and there- 
after “‘was perfectly cool, though by no means heroic.” 

On the other hand, General Edward S. Godfrey, who commanded K Com- 
pany, of Benteen’s battalion, during the action on the hill, thinks that Reno was 
cowardly and craven throughout. When called as a witness at Chicago, however, 
he did not plainly state that opinion, but characterized what he himself observed 
as “nervous timidity.” 

The late General Nelson A. Miles condemned Reno in the strongest of terms. 
as does also another very distinguished veteran of the Indian wars, Captain R. G. 
Carter (retired), late of the Fourth Cavalry, Mackenzie’s regiment. As _ neither 
General Miies nor Captain Carter were present at the Little Big Horn, their 
opinions are necessarily based upon hearsay and report. 

Edgerly, Godfrey, Varnum, and Hare are the only officers of the Seventh 
of 1876 who now survive. The opinions of both Varnum and Hare, who of the 
four were the only ones who participated in the valley fight, have already been 
quoted verbatim, just as they gave them from the witness-stand in 1879. 

From the foregoing résumé, it appears that in the opinion of his own offi- 
cers Reno exercised proper discretion and good leadership up to the time his 
retreat to the hills began, and that the dispositions and movements ordered by 
him were correct and requisite to meet the military situation. From that time 
on, however, it seems evident that he lost his head, and, with it, all control over 
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his men. When Bloody Knife was killed at his side, he became startled and 
unnerved. His formations were made in undue haste, and many men were left 
behind who neither heard nor understood the order to leave the timber. The 
run to the river became a panic, and when those who successfully ran the gaunt- 
let reached the bluffs, they were halted with difficulty. Reno at no time there- 
after regained his lost leadership, and it was Benteen whose “providential” ar- 
rival saved the day and what was left of the regiment. 


Fire Control 

There appears to have been little or no fire-control during the fight in the 
valley. The men shot away their ammunition both recklessly and rapidly, and 
when the survivors reached the hills, more than half their scanty store had been 
expended. For this, Reno has been bitterly assailed, and not with entire justice. 

There is no doubt that with seasoned troops proper fire control is always 
possible. It is by no means always had, however. But with ranks full of raw 
recruits, the difficulty of fire control immeasurably increases. 

Reno’s seasoned men were necessarily detailed as horse-holders, and thus his 
firing line was filled with men who never before had been in action. Complete 
fire control is impossible under such conditions, however great its need; and it is 
in every situation the responsibility, primarily, of the platoon and company com- 
manders. While Reno, as battalion commander, is properly subject to a share 
of criticism, it is they, rather than he, who should bear the greater burden of 
blame for its apparent total absence during the fight in the valley. 


NOTE XX 

The Court of Inquiry convened at Major Reno’s request sat at Chicago 
during January, 1879. Colonel John H. King, Ninth Infantry, was President ; 
Colonel Wesley Merritt, Fifth Cavalry, and Colonel William B. Royall, Third 
Cavalry, completed the membership. After a long and protracted hearing, 
during which some twenty-three witnesses were examined, the Court came 
to its findings, which were thereafter published by the War Department, as 
follows: 


General Orders Headquarters of the Army, 
No. 17 Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, March 11, 1879. 


1. The Court of Inquiry of which Colonel John H. King, 9th Infantry, is Pres- 
ident, instituted by direction of the President, in Special Orders No. 255, Headquar- 
ters of the Army, Adjutant General’s Office, November 25, 1878, on the application 
of Major Marcus A. Reno, 7th Cavalry, for the purpose of inquiring into Major 
Reno’s conduct at the battle of the Little Big Horn River, on the 25th and 26th days 
of June, 1876, has reported the following facts and opinions, viz: 

First. On the morning of the 25th of June, 1876, the 7th Cavalry, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. A. Custer, commanding, operating against the hostile Indians in Mon- 
tana Territory, near the Little Big Horn River, was divided into four battalions, 
two of which were commanded by Colonel Custer in person, with the exception of 
one company in charge of the pack-train; one by Major Reno and one by Captain F. 
W. Benteen. This division took place from about twelve (12) to fifteen (15) miles 
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from the scene of the battle or battles afterwards fought. The column under 
Captain Benteen received orders to move to the left for an indefinite distance (to 
the first and second valleys) hunting Indians, with orders to charge any it might 
meet with. The battalion under Major Reno received orders to draw out of the 
column, and doing so marched parallel [with] and only a short distance from, the 
column commanded by Colonel Custer. 

Second. About three or four miles from what afterwards was found to be the 
Little Big Horn River, where the fighting took place, Major Reno received orders to 
move forward as rapidly as he thought prudent, until coming up with the Indians, 
who were reported fleeing, he would charge them and drive everything before him, 
and would receive the support of the column under Colonel Custer. 

Third. In obedience to the orders given by Colonel Custer, Captain Benteen 
marched to the left (south), at an angle of about forty-five degrees, but, meeting an 
impracticable country, was forced by it to march more to his right than the angle 
above indicated and nearer approaching a parallel route to that trail followed by the 
rest of the command. 

Fourth. Major Reno, in obedience to the orders given him, moved on at a 
fast trot on the main Indian trail until reaching the Little Big Horn River, which 
he forded, and halted for a few minutes to re-form his battalion. After re-forming, 
he marched the battalion forward towards the Indian village, down stream or in a 
northerly direction, two companies in line of battle and one in support, until about 
half way to the point where he finally halted, when he brought the company in 
reserve forward to the line of battle, continuing the movement at a fast trot or 
gallop until after passing over a distance of about two miles, when he halted and 
dismounted to fight on foot at a point of timber upon which the right flank of his 
battalion rested. After fighting in this formation for less than half an hour, the In- 
dians passing to his left rear and appearing in his front, the skirmish line was with- 
drawn to the timber, and the fight continued for a short time—half an hour or forty- 
five minutes in all—when the command, or nearly all of it, was mounted, formed, 
and, at a rapid gait, was withdrawn to a hill on the opposite side of the river. In 
this movement one officer and about sixteen soldiers and citizens were left in the 
woods, besides one wounded man or more, two citizens and thirteen soldiers rejoining 
the command afterwards. In this retreat Major Reno’s battalion lost some twenty- 
nine men in killed and wounded, and three officers, including Doctor DeWolf, killed. 


Fifth. In the meantime Captain Benteen, having carried out, as far as was prac- 
ticable, the spirit of his orders, turned in the direction of the route taken by the 
remainder of the regiment, and reaching the trail, followed it to near the crossing 
of the Little Big Horn, reaching there about the same time Reno’s command was 
crossing the river in retreat lower down, and finally joined his battalion with that 
of Reno, on the hill. Forty minutes or one hour later the pack train, which had been 
left behind vn the trail by the rapid movement of the command and the delays in- 
cident to its march, joined the united command, which then consisted of seven com- 
panies, together with about thirty (30) or thirty-five (35) men belonging to the 
companies under Colonel Custer. 

Sixth. After detaching Benteen’s column, Colonel Custer moved with his im- 
mediate command, on the trail followed by Reno, to a point within about one mile 
of the river, where he diverged to the right (or northward), following the general 
direction of the river to a point about four miles below that (afterward taken by 
Major Reno) where he and his command were destroyed by the hostiles. The last 
living witness of this march, Trumpeter Martin, left Colonel Custer’s command 
when it was about two miles distant from the field where it afterwards met its fate. 
There is nothing more in evidence as to this command, save that firing was heard 
proceeding from its direction from about the time Reno retreated from the bottom 
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up to the time the pack train was approaching the position on the hill. All firing 
which indicated fighting was concluded before the final preparations [were made] in 
Major Reno’s command for the movement which was afterwards attempted. 

Seventh. After the distribution of ammunition and a proper provision for the 
wounded men, Major Reno’s entire command moved down the river in the direction 
it was thought Custer’s column had taken, and in which it was known General Terry’s 
command was to be found. This movement was carried sufficiently far to discover 
that its continuance would imperil the entire command, upon which it returned to 
the position formerly occupied, and made a successful resistance till succor reached 
it. The defense of the position on the hill was a heroic one against fearful odds. 

The conduct of the officers throughout was excellent, and while subordinates, in 
some instances, did more for the safety of the command by brilliant displays of 
courage than did Major Reno, there was nothing in his conduct which requires animad- 
version from this Court. 

OPINION 


It is the conclusion of this Court, in view of all the facts in evidence, that no 
further proceedings are necessary in this case, and it expresses this opinion in com- 
pliance with the concluding clause of the order convening the Court. 
II. The proceedings and opinion of the Court of Inquiry in the foregoing case 
of Major Marcus A. Reno, 7th Cavalry, are approved by order of the President. 
III. By direction of the Secretary of War, the Court of Inquiry of which Col- 
onel John H. King, 9th Infantry, is President is hereby dissolved. 
By Command of General Sherman: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Official. Adjutant General. 
NOTE XxXI 
Camp near Big Horn on Yellowstone River, 
July 4th, 1876. 


To his 
Excellency the President 
and the Honorable Representatives 
of the United Siates. 


Gentlemen: 
We the enlisted men the survivors of the battle on the Heights of Little Horn 
River, on the 25th and 26th of June 1876, of the 7th Regiment of Cavalry who subscribe 
our names to this petition, most earnestly solicit the President and Representatives of 
our Country, that the vacancies among the Commissioned Officers of our Regiment, 
made by the slaughter of our brave, heroic, now lamented Lieutenant Colonel George 
A. Custer, and the other noble dead Commissioned Officers of our Regiment who fell 
close by him on the bloody field, daring the savage demons to the last, be filled by 
the Officers of the Regiment only. That Major M. A. Reno, be our Lieutenant Colonel 
vice Custer, killed; Captain F. W. Benteen our Major vice Reno, promoted. The other 
vacancies to be filled by officers of the Regiment by seniority. Your petitioners know 
this to be contrary to the established rule of promotion, but prayerfully solicit a 
deviation from the usual rule in this case, as it will be conferring a bravely fought 
for and a justly merited promotion on officers who by their bravery, coolness and 
decision on the 25th and 26th of June, 1876, saved the lives of every man now living 
of the 7th Cavalry who participated in the battle, one of the most bloody on record 
and one that would have ended with the loss of life of every officer and enlisted man 
on the field; only for the position taken by Major Reno, which we held with bitter 
tenacity against fearful odds to the last. 
To support this assertion—had our position been taken 100 yards back from the 
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brink of the heights overlooking the river we would have been entirely cut off from 
water; and from behind those heights the Indian demons would have swarmed in hun- 
dreds picking off our men by detail, and before midday June 26th not an officer or 
enlisted man of our Regiment would have been left to tell of our dreadful fate as we 
then would have been completely surrounded. 

With prayerful hope that our petition be granted, we have the honor to for- 
ward it through our Commanding Officer. 
: Very respectfully, 

[236 signatures] 


This petition went to General Sherman, who did not present it to the 


President or to Congress, but indorsed it as follows: 
Headquarters Army of the 
United States, Washington, 
D. C., August 5, 1876. 


The judicious and skilful conduct of Major Reno and Captain Benteen is appre- 
ciated, but the promotions caused by General Custer’s death have been made by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate; therefore this petition cannot be granted. 
When the Sioux campaign is over I shall be most happy to recognize the valuable 
services of both officers and men by granting favors or recommending actual pro- 
motion. 

Promotion on the field of battle was Napoleon’s favorite method of stimulating 
his officers and soldiers to deeds of heroism, but it is impossible in our service be- 
cause commissions can only be granted by the President on the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and except in original vacancies, promotion in a regiment is gen- 


erally if not always made on the rule of seniority. 
W. T. SHERMAN, 


General. 


NOTE XXII 
The letter of Lieutenant Bradley (quoted in the text) in which he re- 
counts the circumstances under which he discovered the Custer battlefield on 
the morning of June 27, 1876, and describes the condition of the bodies of the 
soldier dead, was published in the Helena (Montana) “Herald” for July 25, 1876. 


It is as follows: 

Reports current in the States, circulated by many papers, of the mutilation of 
Custer’s body, are disposed of by Lt. Bradley in a letter published in our columns 
today. It is not true that Custer’s heart was cut out by the savages, or that his 
remains otherwise suffered disfigurement. 


“To the Editor of the Herald, 
“Helena, M. T. July 25, 1876. 


“In the presence of so great a disaster as that which overtook the Regular troops 
on the Little Horn, and the consequent excited state of the public mind, and its eager- 
ness to get hold of every detail, however minute, of that unfortunate affair, it is to be 
expected that many stories of a sensational character, having no foundation in truth, 
would obtain with the public. Of such a character is that now going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that the Sioux had removed Custer’s heart from his body and danced 
around it, a story related upon the authority of one Rain-in-the-Face, a Sioux Chief, 
who participated in the fight and afterwards returned to his agency. Of the same 
character, also, is the sweeping statement as to the general shocking mutilation of 
the bodies of the soldiers who fell on that occasion. The bare truth is painful 
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enough to the relatives and friends of these unfortunate men without the cruel and 
gratuitous exaggeration of their grief that must come from the belief that they had 
been horribly mutilated after death. It, therefore, seems to me worth while that 
these stories should receive emphatic contradiction, and being in a position to make 
such a denial, I address you this letter with that object. 

“In my capacity as commandant of the Scouts accompanying General Gibbon’s 
column, I was usually in the advance in all his movements, and chanced to be upon 
the morning of the 27th of June, when the column was moving upon the supposed 
Indian village in the Little Horn Valley. I was scouting the hills some two or three 
miles to the left of the column upon the opposite bank of the river from that traversed 
by the column itself, when the body of a horse attracted our attention to the field of 
Custer’s fight, and hastening in that direction the appalling sight was revealed to us 
of his entire command in the embrace of death. This was the first discovery of the 
field, and the first hasty count made of the slain, resulting in the finding of 197 bodies 
reported to General Terry. Later in the day I was sent to guide Colonel Benteen of 
the 7th Cavalry to the field, and was a witness of his recognition of the remains of 
Custer. Two other officers of that regiment were also present and they could not be 
mistaken, and the body so identified was wholly unmutilated. Even the wounds that 
caused his death were scarcely discoverable (though the body was entirely naked), so 
much so that when I afterwards asked the gentlemen whom I accompanied whether 
they had observed his wounds, they were forced to say that they had not. 

“Probably never did hero who had fallen upon the field of battle appear so much 
to have died a natural death. His expression was rather that of a man who had 
fallen asleep and enjoyed peaceful dreams, than of one who had met his death amid 
such fearful scenes as that field had witnessed, the features being wholly without 
ghastliness or any impress of fear, horror or despair. He had died as he lived, a hero, 
and excited the remark from those who had known him and saw him there, ‘You 
could almost imagine him standing before you.’ Such was Custer at the time of his 
burial on the 28th of June, three days after the fight in which he had fallen, and I 
hope this assurance will dispose of the horrible tale of the mutilation and dese- 
cration of his remains. 

“Of the 206 bodies buried on the field, there were very few that I did not see, 
and beyond scalping, in possibly a majority of cases, there was little mutilation. 
Many of the bodies were not even scalped, and in the comparatively few cases of 
disfiguration, it appeared to me the result rather of a blow with a knife, hatchet, or 
war club to finish a wounded man, than deliberate mutilation. Many of Custer’s men 
must have been disabled with wounds during the fight, and when the savages gained 
possession of the field, such would probably be mainly killed in the manner indi- 
cated. The bodies were nearly all stripped, but it is an error to say that Kellogg, 
the correspondent, was the only one that escaped this treatment. I saw several en- 
tirely clothed, half a dozen at least, who, with Kellogg, appeared to owe this immu- 
nity to the fact that they had fallen some distance from the field of battle, so that 
the Indians had not cared to go to them, or had overlooked them when the plun- 
dering took place. 


“The real mutilation occurred in the case of Reno’s men, who had fallen near 
the village. These had been visited by the squaws and children and in some in- 
stances the bodies were frightfully butchered. Fortunately not many were exposed 
to such a fate. Custer’s field was some distance from the village and appears not to 
have been visited by these hags, which probably explains the exemption from mutil- 
ation of those who had fallen there. 

“Yours truly, 
JAMES H. BRADLEY, 
“Ist Lieut. 7th Inft.” 
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It is proper to state for the reader’s information that such authorities as 
James McLaughlin, author of “My Friend the Indian,’ who for many 
years was Indian agent at Standing Rock, does not accept Lieutenant Brad- 
“ey’s statement as correct; on the contrary, he states in the work referred to 
that the mutilation of bodies on the Custer field was both general and shock- 
ing. Mr. Amos Gottschall of Harrisburg. Pennsylvania, another man who 
had long experience among the Indians, echoes McLaughlin’s views. On the 
other hand, W. M. Camp of Chicago, who for twenty years spent his sum- 
mers among the plains tribes, says that Custer’s conquerors, hundreds of whom 
he interviewed, very generally support what Bradley said as true. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 

Few white men, even in the “old days,” were ever able to understand 
the Indian’s point of view, and fewer still were able to comprehend his motives. 
His psychology was a field almost untouched. The Indian lived in a different 
world to ours, and his ideas and traditions, his customs, his beliefs and super- 
Stitions were as different from those of the white man as the poles are far 
apart. As well attempt to measure the ancient Phoenician by the standards 
of the primal Briton, or to judge the Zulu warrior by comparing him with the 
Chinese. 

The story of an Indian campaign, to be comprehensible to white men, 
must be written from the white man’s point of view, and this narrative is 
written from that point of view. There have been, perhaps, exceptional white 
men who from long and friendly intercourse and sympathetic contact have 
learned the psychology of the Indian; but those living to-day who thus 
knew the plains Indian of a half century ago. when his race was strong and 
powerful, before he had succumbed to the domination of the white man, are 
so few that they may be easily be counted. They were never numerous, and 
the author makes no claim to membership among them. 

Therefore no attempt has been made to set forth the Indian viewpoint, 
or to include any of the various accounts of the battle related by individual 
Indians, for the result would almost inevitably have been misconstruction and 
distortion. The Indian accounts vary so widely upon nearly every salient 
fact as to seem irreconcilable with the white man’s logic. They are sparse and 
hard to understand. They do not check with one another. Therefore, no 
effort has been made to use them. 

It is, however, not difficult to account for the paucity and lack of agree- 
ment in the tales told by the Indians. After the battle, notwithstanding their 
overwhelming victory, the tribes separated and scattered to the four winds. 
Some of them soon returned to the reservations, as did Kill Eagle and his fol- 
lowers; others remained out until forced back by the vicissitudes to which 
they were subject, as did Crazy Horse and his band. Pursued everywhere 
by relentless troops, many were killed; others were captured or surrendered. 
Sitting Bull with his own band escaped to Canada, where he remained for sev- 


eral years. 
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When the “hostiles” came in, they came as suppliants or as conquered, 
if not as captives. They both feared and expected punishment for the part 
they had taken in the wiping out of Custer’s command. Vae victis was the only 
rule they knew. It was natural that they should tell as little as they might; 
and notwithstanding promised amnesty, they did not believe the white man 
would keep faith. Each warrior’s tale was therefore his individual story, too 
often shaped to please the ear of his white interrogator. 

The tribal organizations were disrupted, the chiefs supplanted by new and 
strange leaders who had not the authority or the influence of the old ones; the 
power of the councils was gone. No more did their own form of government 
prevail, but that of the white man. The Indians’ world was upside down, his 
freedom gone. 

“No more did the teller of tales wander among the tepees, feasting upon 
the choicest morsels of the tent dwellers’ fare, while reciting to rapt audiences 
the legends and folk lore of his people; no more did the criers stalk through the 
camps, intoning the orders of the council, summoning the people to ceremonial 
dances; to tribal hunts and solemn rites.” 

And so no Indian saga of this greatest of their triumphs over the paleface; 
no Siouan epic of the red avalanche that overbore the Yellow Hair and his 
cohorts was ever sung. Nor will it be. The day of the red man has passed 
forever; the stronger hand of another, and to him a stifling, civilization has 
slowly but surely choked him until his racial soul is dead. 

The author has endeavored in the foregoing pages and notes to present a 
vivid and faithful picture of the great contest between the Sioux and the troops 
of Custer. The narrative is not offered as a complete history of the campaign 
of 1876, nor does it pretend to relate in detail all that occurred on that fateful 
twenty-fifth of June. To compass either would require a volume of consid- 
erable size. But it is believed that the important and salient facts will be found 
here, and that from this story the uninitiated reader may be enabled to visualize 
the battle as it occurred. 

It should be understood that from the time of the division of the Seventh 
Cavalry into battalions just after crossing the divide between the Rosebud and 
the Little Big Horn valleys, about noon of June 25, all time periods as well as 
distances are necessarily approximated. These have been carefully computed 
after analysis of all the authentic data discoverable after a study and search 
extending over several years. They are believed to be nearly correct and, in the 
main, to’ approach the truth as closely as it is now possible to do. The map 
which appears «ut page 309 is believed to show more accurately the movements 
of the Seventh Cavalry on the day of the battle than any heretofore published. 





The Pursuit After Jena 


BY 
Captain WM. H. COLBERN, Field Artillery 


HE pursuit after the battles of Jena and Auerstadt, in Napoleon’s cam- 

paign against Prussia in 1806, involved many typical cavalry actions. It 

might be interesting therefore, to consider briefly the composition and employ- 
ment of the French cavalry at that time. 

Napoleon had a very high opinion of the cavalry branch and realized the 
necessity for good light cavalry to screen the movements of an army and to obtain 
information of the movements and designs of an enemy. 

He was equally impressed with the value of cavalry when used in large 
masses as a mobile reserve to make great attacks on the battle field or to exploit 
a success. After his accession to command the organization of the cavalry was 
changed accordingly. Scattered regiments were formed into brigades and divi- 
sions of troops of the same type. 

Heavy cavalry, intended to maneuver en masse at slow pace, was composed 
of cuirassieurs and carbineers. Reduced gaits made losses by fire so much heavier 
that Napoleon reintroduced the cuirass and casque as a means of protection. Car- 
bineer regiments were also provided with this defensive armor. Their armament 
consisted at first of a carbine with bayonet, pistol and a straight sword. The 
bayonet was soon discarded. 

Light horse consisted of dragoons, mounted chasseurs and hussars, organized 
and equipped with a view to rapid maneuver and long marches. They were armed 
generally with the saber, pistols and a small musket. 

Squadrons were grouped four in a regiment; the division consisted of five 
regiments ; and the corps was usually composed of two, three or four divisions. 

Just prior to the campaign of 1806, six divisions of heavy cavalry and the 
two light cavalry brigades of Generals Lasalle and Milhaud were grouped into a 
cavalry corps under Prince Murat and given the designation, Cavalry Reserve or 
independent cavalry. Its strength in 1806 amounted to 22,000 men. 

Each corps of infantry had its division of light cavalry or corps cavalry 
which was employed in conjunction with the infantry and was charged with the 
reconnaissance and security of the corps. 

Napoleon understood the importance of cavalry in preparing the way for a 
battle, in screening the movements of the infantry and artillery while concentrating 
and developing for action and in aiding them during the progress of a battle by 
charges in support of attacks. He also knew when to launch it against a shaken 
and demoralized enemy in order to exploit a success and prevent his reorganiza- 
tion, 

In the successive wars of the Empire the principle of cooperation of all three 
arms came to be fully appreciated and Napoleon supported his attacks of infantry 
and cavalry with artillery and always had his cavalry and infantry ready to sup- 
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port each other. While impressed with this idea he did not, however, overdo it 
by scattering and mixing the arms together.. His cavalry, although partly divided 
to support the different corps of infantry was still retained in mass in sufficient 
force to enable decisive charges to be launched upon critical points of a battle 
field. 

At the battle of Castiglione, where the Austrian center was penetrated and 
the cavalry brilliantly employed in the break-through and ensuing pursuit, Napol- 
eon saw the decisive results to be gained by using his horsemen vigorously in fol- 
lowing up a beaten and flying foe. 


THE CAUSE OF HOSTILITIES 


In order to proceed logically with the pursuit after Jena and to understand 
the strategic importance of its result, it will be necessary to summarize the events 
leading up to hostilities and the following battles of Jena and Auerstadt which 
marked the beginning and end of the Campaign of 1806 against Prussia. 

The proximate cause of hostilities between France and Prussia was the viola- 
tion of Hohenzollern territory by Napoleon’s army on the march to Ulm in Sep- 
tember of 1805. Being occupied with Austria at the time Napoleon, to assuage 
her anger offered Prussia the province of Hanover, which was a hereditary pos- 
session of the King of England. Frederick William of Prussia refused to actept 
Hanover, on Napoleon’s conditions, which would have involved hostilities with 
the English. He later learned that in negotiations with England, France had 
promised the return of Hanover in the event of peace. Furious at having been 
duped and remembering the violation of his frontiers the year before, he allowed 
himself to be forced into premature action by the clamor of the war party. 


THE CONCENTRATION AT JENA 


Of the several plans of action open to the Prussians, probably the most feasi- 
ble was to have waited defensively with forces concentrated on the upper Saale, 
supporting their left on the frontiers of Austria. Beaten in front they could have 
retired on Dresden and Silesia and waited with the Russians on the Oder. On the 
contrary they advanced into Saxony and decided to concentrate around Muningen 
in three masses. The corps of Ruchel, 20,000 men, formed the right at Eisenach, 
the principal army of 50,000 men under the King and the Duke of Brunswick took 
position in the vicinity of Erfurth, while the Army of the Left, about 50,000 men. 
under the Prince of Hohenlohe was concentrated on Blankenhayn. The flanks 
were protected by detachments under General Blucher on the right and Tauenzien 
on the left at Schleitz. 

Napoleon in the meantime, had concentraied the corps of Marshals Soult, 
Bernadotte, Davoust, Lannes, Ney and Augereau, the Guard and Murat’s cavalry, 
in all about 190,000 strong, in the valley of the Main between Wursburg and 
Amberg. His plan was to move in mass on the right to turn the Prussian left, 
cut them off from Berlin by Hof and Gera and prevent their junction with the 
Russians then cantoned on the Nieman. On receipt of the ultimatum the French 
army advanced in three columns, by Colburg to Saalfield, by Kronach to Saalburg 
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and by Baireuth to Hof. The whole army closely concentrated then pressed for- 
ward along the main road to Gera. 

The Prussians had commenced their advance when they learned of the threat 
against their left and preparatory to a retrograde movement to save their commu- 
nications, orders were issued for a concentration around Weimar. The main body 
under the King lay around Erfurt, Ruchel was at Gotah, Von Hohenlohe at Hoch- 
dorf; while the reserve under the Duke of Wurtemburg was at Halle. Unfor- 
tunately they were unable to complete their concentration before Napoleon’s Mar- 
shals had gained contact with the scattered forces. 

On October 9th, 1806, the central French column drove Tauenzien’s detach- 
ment out of Schleitz, while on the 10th the French left column drove in the rear 
guard of Hohenlohe’s corps at Saalfeld. The Prussian concentration was com- 
pleted during the night of October 11th and their troops collected in two large 
masses, the larger under the King at Weimar and the smaller force of Hohenlohe 
camped on the high ground west of Jena. This latter force was to form the flank 
and rear guard to the main body when it continued its retreat via Naumberg and 
Leipzig. 

Lannes’ 5th Corps gained contact with the force of Hohenlohe and Napoleon, 
believing he had located the whole Prussian army, ordered a rapid concentration 
on Jena. The development of the French Army was practically completed on the 
night of October 13th. Lannes camped in contact with the Prussian outpost on 
the heights north of Jena, Augereau’s 7th Corps came up on the left, Ney and 
Soult with the 6th and 4th Corps were thrown forward on the right to threaten 
the Prussian leit, Bernadotte with the lst Corps reached Dornburg, Davoust’s 
3rd Corps moved to Apolda while the Guard and Murat’s cavalry corps bivou- 
acked near Jena. 

THE BATTLES OF JENA AND AUERSTADT 


The decisive action took place on October 14th, 1806 at Jena. The Prussians, 
who had intended to take a day’s rest, were taken entirely by surprise and their out- 
posts could do little to check Soult’s advance, which gained ground for the de- 
ployment of the main body. Lannes held the villages in the Prussian front while 
Ney pressed forward on his left, Augereau threatened their right and Soult ap- 
peared on their left. 

After a closely contested struggle along the whole line, in which the superior 
numbers of the French enabled them to force back the enemy at every point, the 
villages which the Prussians had held were taken and their dispirited soldiers were 
retiring slowly and in good order. Ruchel, hastily summoned by Hohenlohe, was 
advancing from Weimar with the reserve. Napoleon saw that the moment had 
arrived for a decisive blow and ordered the cavalry, to complete the victory. 
Murat’s corps of heavy cavalry, until this time in reserve in rear of the right flank, 
now charged and swept across the plain with instantaneous effect. At no point 
were the Prussians able to rally, although their cavalry endeavored to check the 
French charge and cover the retreat of their infantry and artillery. The superior 
numbers and solid weight of the French cuirassiers broke through all opposition, 
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the Prussian resistance suddenly collapsed and the whole corps scattered and fell 
back in disorder on Weimar. 

On the same day the Prussian main body under the King and the Duke of 
Brunswick, retreating without adequate security, was intercepted at Auerstadt and 
decisively defeated by Davoust’s 3rd Corps in a brilliant execution of an active 
defense. Confronted by superior numbers the advanced French infantry division 
under Goudin formed in squares, repelled a charge by Blucher’s cavalry and beat 
off the piecemeal attacks of the Prussian infantry. When the Prussians wavered 
Davoust assumed the offensive and sending in the divisions of Moraud and Friant 
completely routed the forces which were rallying behind their reserve. Headed off 
by Bernadotte at Dornberg and joined by fugitives from Hohenlohe’s Corps, the 
whole Prussian army retreated in a disorganized mass toward Weimar. 


THE PURSUIT 

The French victory at Jena on October 14th, 1806, was decisive. 

The Prussian situation on the evening of that day was as follows: Prince 
Von Hohenlohe and General Kalkreuth, who was left in command of the remnants 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s army, were retreating in disorder from the fields of 
Jena and Auerstadt on Weimar. They hoped to save themselves by the Harz on 
Magdeburg and the first there was to take command, rally all the troops he could 
find and march on to the Oder toward Stettin. Two other corps under the Duke 
of Weimar and General Winning were marching on Eisenach. A fourth corps 
formed a reserve under the Duke of Wurtemberg at Halle. 

The pursuit, both strategic and tactical, of the wreck of the Prussian armies 
was pushed with the most phenomenal vigor. 

The Emperor, himself, directed the march of four corps on Berlin and the 
Oder which forced the Prussians to completely change their strategic plans and 
blocked all routes of retreat. 

The Reserve Cavalry of Prince Murat supported by the 4th and 6th corps 
of Marshals Soult and Ney, all under command of Murat, pressed a close pursuit 
which allowed the fleeing remnants of the armies of Hohenlohe and Brunswick 
no time to reorganize. 

THE STRATEGIC PURSUIT 

Napoleon, with the corps of Bernadotte, Lannes, Davoust and Augereau and 
his Guard in several roughly parallel columns, immediately took the road to Dessau 
to cross the Elbe at that place, to press on to Berlin, seize the enemy’s capital and 
communications and cut the Prussians off from the Oder and all chance of aid 
from the approaching Russian forces. 

On October 17th, Bernadotte fell on the reserve, under Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg, hitherto intact and drove them from Halle. 

On October 18th, Davoust entered Leipzig and pressing on drove the Prus- 
sians from the bridge at Wittenberg before they could destroy it, while Lannes 
seized the crossing at Dessau. 

Assembling the corps of Lannes, Davoust and Augereau at Wittenberg on 
the 23rd, Napoleon pushed on to Potsdam, the capital of Frederick the Great, 
which he entered on the 24th. 
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During the next day (October 25th) Davoust entered Berlin and the fortress 
of Spandau surrendered to Murat and Lannes, 

Napoleon entered Berlin on October 28th and immediately pushed his forces 
to the line of the Oder. Stettin was occupied by Marshal Lannes, Glogan was 
invested by the Bavarians, Augereau took Frankfort and Davoust, pushing for- 
ward from Berlin, seized Custrin, one of the strongest fortresses in Germany. 

Orders were issued to Murat from Berlin for the complete destruction of 
the remains of the Prussian field army. 

THE TACTICAL PURSUIT 

To follow the tactical pursuit from the beginning it will be necessary to return 
to the situation at Jena on the evening of October 14th and recount the actions of 
Prince Murat whose corps of Reserve Cavalry, in conjunction with the infantry 
of Soult and Ney, was charged with the close pursuit of the Prussian army. 

Forcing the success begun at Jena, Murat reached Weimar on the heels of the 
fugitives and while a portion of his horsemen penetrated into the town with them, 
the remainder passed around it and cut off the retreat, so that in a few minutes 
15,000 Prussians and 200 pieces of artillery fell into the hands of the French 
cavalry. 

On the next day, October 15th, Murat overtook the rear guard of a mixed 
force of cavalry and infantry in position on the high ground in rear of Erfurt. 
He promptly charged and drove them from their position into the city. Being un- 
able to dislodge them with cavalry alone, he awaited the arrival of Ney’s infantry 
and on the 16th the town was captured. During this delay Murat sent out de- 
tachments of cavalry to maintain contact with the enemy and supply information 
of his movements. In his report of October 16th to Napoleon, he stated that the 
enemy was retreating toward Mersburg and Halle and that he was marching on 
the next day to Langensalza to cut off the Duke of Weimar’s corps, which was 
retiring from Eisenach on that place. 

At Langensalza on the evening of the same day, Murat found that Weimar’s 
Corps had been diverted by this march, thus preventing his junction with the Prus- 
sian main forces. He also learned that a hostile column had passed through the 
town four hours ahead of him, marching on Mulhausen in response to a general 
order for all corps to assemble at Frankenhausen and from there to reach Magde- 
burg. 

Followed closely by Ney and Soult, Murat pressed forward to Magdeburg, 
driving the enemy before him and keeping detachments of cavalry always on the 
’ tails of his columns to harass his rear guards and operate against his trains, of 
which many were captured. Coincident with this march General Blucher escaped 
capture by Murat’s cavalry. An account is best given by quoting from The Grand 
Army Bulletin No. 11, of October 19th,—‘‘The Prussian General Blucher with 
5000 men, crossed the dragoon division of General Klein who had cut him off. 
Having stated to General Klein that a six weeks’ armistice had been made, this 
general was simple enough to believe it.” 

Leaving Ney’s Corps at Magdeburg to blockade that place and intercept small 
bodies of the enemy attempting to join the garrison of 20,000 men left by Prince 
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Hohenloke, Murat supported by Soult crossed the Elbe with the purpose of inter- 
cepting an expected retreat by Hohenlohe in the direction of the Oder. Moving 
by rapid marches, he arrived on October 25th at Spandau, which promptly sur- 
rendered to the cavalry and the infantry of Marshal Lannes, who had been sum- 
moned from Potsdam to prevent the lateral escape of the enemy. 

On the same day the Duke of Weimar appeared at Magdeburg and finding 
that place blockaded, moved toward the Elbe. Three days later Marshal Soult’s 
corps was ordered to intercept him and prevent his gaining the Oder. 

Hohenlohe, iritercepted on his march to Berlin, took the route to Grandsee 
and Zeydenich for Stettin; but here again Murat by forced marches had gotten 
the start even of the cavalry of his advance guard, and at Zeydenich, on October 
26th, Hohenlohe’s flank guard of cavalry and infantry was attacked by Lasalle’s 
hussars and Grouchy’s dragoons and severely defeated with a loss of 1000 men. 
Murat’s report to Napoleon gives an interesting account of this fight :— 


To NAPOLEON. 
Zehdenick, 26 October, 1806, 9:00 P. M. 
SIRE: 

I have the honor to inform your majesty that General Lasalle’s brigade was in 
contact with the enemy; it met four cavalry regiments, in rear of Zehdenick; Gen- 
eral Lasalle was satisfied to have made a good appearance while awaiting the dra- 
goons. 

Grouchy’s division appeared, and the hussars then charged with the rapidity 
of lightning, they overthrew everything, they chased this innumerable throng into 
the town, and drove it into a defile while cutting them to pieces. Meanwhile the 
Queen’s dragoons rallied at the exit of the defile, and prepared to resist, the hus- 
sars formed in their turn on the right of the road to allow the dragoons to charge 
in their turn which they did with a horrible butchery, and drove them as far as 
Templin with horrible carnage. 600 prisoners, among which several noted officers, 
the colonel of the Queen’s dragoons, one major, about 30 officers, the regimental 
guidon, is the result of the prettiest and most vigorous charge which has taken 
place. I have lost several men, but the enemy had at least 200 men killed. No offi- 
cers of the Queen’s dragoons are left, that regiment which still had 800 men, has now 
ceased to exist. This column almost all cavalry was commanded by General Shim- 
melpenning. I have sent Prince Phillippstadt, and tomorrow will send all prisoners, 
to Spandau. 14,000 infantry soldiers are announced for this evening. The billeting 
parties have been taken, this detachment was a flank guard. It seems that Prince 
Hohenlohe is marching via Gransee on Dannenwald via Templin. I have sent to re- 
connoiter Ruppin and Gransee; tomorrow I will send out according to information 
which I receive concerning the enemy. I find myself here well placed. I will pro- 
ceed at daybreak toward Templin; Marshal Lannes will maneuver against the enemy 
who I think is largely to our rear. I have this moment captured a message dated 
Stettin, the 25th instant, addressed to Mr. Jacobi, advising him that a corps is being 
formed at Genthim which should move towards Custrin and directing him to send the 
funds to that town. The letter is addressed to Hewelsberg. I have also an inter- 
cepted letter addressed to the King, from one of his aides at Brunswick, it is being 
translated, I will send it to your Majesty. 

I hope that Marshal Lannes is at Falkenthal today. I hope that tomorrow I 
will do good work. Sire, your cavalry has truly covered itself with glory; Gen- 
eral Lasalle has wiped out the day of Weissensee. I will advise your Majesty as to 
the names of those brave men who are the most distinguished. 

[ am your Majesty, etc. 
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I will know either at Templin or at Gransee if it is true as I have been told 
that this was the head of the column. 
Murat. 
The following day more fighting took place in which the Prussian Gendarmes 
of the Guard were enveloped by the French cavalry and forced to surrender in 


open field. 

Hohenlohe cut off from the direct road to Stettin hoped by the circuitous 
route through Furstenburg and Prenzlau to make his way through. Murat antici- 
pating his intentions made preparation for the capture of his entire force. His 
plan can be best understood from his correspondence with Napoleon and Marshal 


Lannes: 
To NAPOLEON 

Zehdenick, 27 October, 1806, 8:00 A. M. 
SIRE: 

Gransee was evacuated yesterday at 10:00 P. M.; the headquarters which were to 
stay there for that night on the first news of my march left for Furstenberg; and 
the 14,000 infantry who were to come here and the surrounding villages took this 
same direction. Prince Hohenlohe is to proceed from there towards Prenzlau, 
where I expect to arrive before him, or at least before the greater part of his com- 
mand. I am marching on Templin and Prenzlau with all my cavalry; I have asked 
Marshal Lannes to follow the enemy with a detachment of cavalry and to send me 
the rest. I will write your Majesty from Templin. 

The enemy is retiring in the greatest disorder and the butchery of yesterday 
by our cavalry will undoubtedly increase this. ‘The jcavalry detachment which 
passed yesterday was certainly the flank guard; all the rest of the army is re- 
tiring by its left and for Mecklenburg; I hope that all their trains, funds and ar- 
tillery, if they have any left, will be captured together with a large part of their 
troops. I hope that it will be a fine day. 

I am, ete. 

MURAT. 
To MARSHAL LANNES 27 October, 1806. 
MY DEAR MARSHAL: 

Gransee was evacuated yesterday at 10:00 P. M. Prince Hohenlohe who was 
to stay there for the night left quickly for Mecklenburg via Prenzlau, where I expect 
to head him off. The 14,000 infantry who were to occupy Zehdenick took the same 
route as the Prince; all should have stopped for the night at Furstenberg; the trains 
taking the same route. In sending your light cavalry in this direction, you will 
capture many; they are retiring in the greatest disorder. I leave now for Templin, 
from where I will advise you as to the enemy’s movements. If you can send me 
regiments of your cavalry it would please me. There is much before me and they 
will be very useful. 

MURAT. 

On the 27th at Templin Murat detached Milhaud’s light cavalry to reconnoiter 
Soitzenburg and cut the bridge at that place ahead of the Prussian advance 
guard, while he with the remainder of the cavalry moved to Prenzlau. Milhaud 
succeeded in destroying the bridge at Boitzenburg and defended the crossing for 
over three hours against the entire force of Hohenlohe. Had the infantry been 
present, it is probably that the Prussians would not have forced the crossing and 
would have been compelled to surrender. 

During the morning of October 28th, Murat intercepted Hohenlohe just 
beyond Prenzlau. The Prussians, attacked in rear and in front by the French 
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cavalry and threatened on the right flank by Lannes’ infantry arriving from 
Templin were, after some hard fighting obliged to surrender. The following is 


Prince Murat’s official report of the capture : 
To NAPOLEON Prenzlau, 28 October, 1806, 6:00 P. M. 


SIRE: 
Your Majesty’s orders have been carried out. Prince Hohenlohe is in my power 


together with his army corps. As I had foreseen, he maneuvered by his left and went 
towards Prenzlau after having marched all night. Being in doubt as to his move- 
ment I had ordered General Lasalle to proceed during the night to Prenzlau; the 
heads of both columns arrived at this town at the same time, the hussars rendered 
the honors and allowed the Prussian column to pass. At 6:00 A. M. I was in march 
with all the cavalry to support General Lasalle. General Milhaud followed the 
enemy with the 13th Chasseurs and the 9th Dragoons. I was two leagues from 
Prenzlau, when General Lasalle informed me of the enemy’s movements and of his 
position; I hastened my march and after 9:00 A. M. I discovered the march of the 
Prussian army. I had ordered General Lasalle to approach the suburb and attack it, 
and I sustained him with six guns, and Grouchy’s division by three regiments of 
Beaumont’s division. General Beaumont, my aide, had orders to pass the bridge 
at the village of Gollnitz, with a brigade of dragoons of Beaumont’s division, to 
threaten an attack on the enemy’s rear and flank. During this time a detachment 
reconnoitered to ascertain whether it was practicable to proceed by my right from 
Zolchow towards Seelibbe in order to turn the town. 

The attack commenced, the artillery fire became general and very active, your 
Majesty’s artillery silenced the hostile artillery and forced it to withdraw from po- 
sition to position. We arrived at the suburb, noting that the column was on the 
point of escaping, I had General Bossard’s brigade cross by a ford and ordered 
General Grouchy to charge the head of the enemy’s column, which he did with in- 
conceivable intrepidity; he overthrew infantry, the cavalry, took 18 guns and was 
about to enter the town pell-mell with the Prussians, when the gate was closed; all 
who were on the outside were captured. I brought up some artillery and sent 
General Belliard to summon Prince Hohenlohe. During this time the Dragoons broke 
in the Stettin gate and went for the enemy, when the Prince consented to lay down 
his arms. The officers are prisoners of war, retaining their swords and baggage and 
are permitted to return home subject to exchange; the troops have laid down their 
arms, are prisoners of war and are to be sent to France. 16,000 infantry and 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry surrendered before your Majesty’s cavalry. 

S1rE: 16,000 infantry, 6 regiments of cavalry, 60 guns, 60 flags, the Princes August, 
Ferdinand, Hohenlohe, Tauenzien, and several other generals, are the result of 


this fine day. ; 
General Lasalle is marching on Lockenitz where he will stop tonight to cut the 


retreat of General Blucher; General Milhaud is proceeding to Pasewalk. Tomorrow 


I will be before Stettin. 
MURAT. 


On the next day, October 29th, Lasalle, marching from Lokenitz, advanced 
to Stettin and on the second summons that fortified city capitulated with a gar- 
rison of 6,000 men and 160 cannon. Lasalle’s troopers were relieved on the 
same day by a division of infantry from Lannes’ Corps, which took possession 
of the city. At the same time a hostile column of 6,000 men surrendered at 
Pasewalk to General Milhaud’s light cavalry, completing the capture of all that 
remained of the Prince of Hohenlohe’s Corps. 
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Of the Prussian field army which had numbered 190,000 men there ncw re- 
mained 14,000 men under the Duke of Weimar and 8,000 under General Blucher. 

The Duke of Weimar having crossed the Elbe at Havelburg on October 
26th, in an endeavor to reach the Oder, was being pursued by Marshal Soult 
while Blucher, who had been following Hohenlohe as a species of rear guard and 
had escaped capture at Prenzlau by withdrawing from Gransee, was now in 
the vicinity of Pasewalk and being directly pursued by Bernadotte. 

Murat, having cut off Blucher’s route toward Stettin with his light cavalry, 
then initiated the pursuit with the remainder of the Reserve Cavalry and Lannes’ 
infantry. His plan was to direct General Becker on Anklam, while he moved 
via Pasewalk and Friedland on Demmin to turn the enemy and cut off his retreat 
on Stralsburg and Rostock. The infantry of Bernadotte and Soult were to main- 
tain a direct pressure against the tails of the Prussian columns. 

At Friedland on October 31st, he learned from Bernadotte that General 
Blucher had moved by Neu-Strelitz on Waren to effect a junction with Weimar’s 
column which had left Havelburg and retreated via Wittstock, Robel and Plau. 
This formed a body of about 22,000 men which Marshal Bernadotte thought in- 
tended to march on Teterow or Schwerin with a view to embarking at Rostock 
or Wismar as a last resort. 

General Becker, with a brigade of dragoons, encountered the Prussian Gen- 
eral Bila at Anklam, on the same date, and forced him to surrender his entire 
force of two cavalry regiments and some artillery, about 4,000 men in all. 

Murat arrived at Demmin on November Ist and from there sent Lasalle 
to Rostock to destroy all means of embarkation. He also detached two squadrons 
of hussars to operate against the Prussian trains in the direction of Gustrow. 
That same evening Bernadotte attacked and drove in the enemy rear guard at 
Jabel. 

On November 2nd, Murat was at Teterow with his right at Rostock and 
Marshal Soult arrived at Plau and later joined his force with that of Marshal 
Bernadotte. 


From Teterow Murat marched on Gustrow and thence via Schwerin to 
Ratzeburg where he arrived the evening of November 5th, after effecting a 
junction with Bernadotte and Soult at Schwerin. Blucher’s rear guard was again 
overtaken at Ratzeburg and being turned by Lasalle’s cavalry lost 300 cavalry and 
8 guns. Reports indicated that Blucher was retreating on Lubeck and Murat im- 
mediately ordered Bernadotte to follow by way of Rehna, and Soult by way of 
Ratzeburg. The cavalry of Lasalle was to precede Soult while that of Generals 
d’ Hautpout and Grouchy was to cooperate with Bernadotte. All columns were 
to march on Lubeck at 5:00 A. M. the following day. 


On the morning of the 6th Lasalle’s cavalry encountered a delaying force 
two miles south of Lubeck and drove it to the walls of the town. The infantry, 
converging from the south and east, carried the outer defenses, blew down the 
gates with artillery and entered the town. After severe fighting the heads of the 
two columns met in the middle of the citv. The cavalry was there ordered to 
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pursue the enemy with the saber on the Travemunde road, by which General 


Blucher retired. 

Night brought an end to the fight and prevented the capture of the last of 
the Prussian troops. Blucher was situated between the Baltic sea on the east 
and the Danish troops on the west. Denmark was prepared to enforce neu- 
trality. 

Before daybreak on November 7th, the cavalry brigades of Lasalle and 
d’Hautpout mounted and, surrounded the enemy near Schwartau. General 
Blucher, Prince Frederick William of Brunswick, and all generals were obliged 
to sign a capitulation and surrender before the French army. This surrender de- 
stroyed the last remaining corps of the Prussian army, 

The campaign of Jena had scarcely lasted one month. The pursuit, which 
followed the decisive battle at Jena, is unsurpassed for the relentless vigor with 
which it was pushed, It accomplished its mission, the annihilation of the Prus- 
sian forces and the destruction of their military system. 


DISCUSSION 


The account of the pursuit after Jena is a graphic illustration of the role 
of cavalry in exploiting a success and following up a beaten and demoralized 


eremy. 

The pursuit was very properly assigned to the cavalry whose characteristics 
render it peculiarly fitted for the execution of this mission. 

Since we have no standards by which to judge the tactical efficiency of Prince 
Murat in the employment of his cavalry, other than our own, paragraphs of our 
Field Service Regulations, pertaining to pursuit, are quoted to assist in arriving 
at a conclusion: 

490. Only by means of a relentless pursuit of the beaten enemy can the full 
fruits of victory be obtained. Pursuit of a decisively defeated enemy must be pushed 
to the utmost limit of the physical endurance of the troops and no opportunity given 
him to reorganize his forces and reconstitute his defense. The object of the pursuit 
is the annihilation of the hostile forces. This can not be accomplished by a straight 
pushing back of the hostile forces on their lines of communication. Direct pressure 
against the retreating forces is combined with outflanking maneuver designed to 
place our own troops across the enemy’s lines of retreat. By the concentrated em- 
ployment of every agency of destruction and terrorization at the disposal of the field 
forces, the shaken morale of the defeated enemy is converted into panic and the in- 
cipient dissolution of his organization is transformed into rout. Encirclement of the 
retreating forces and of the separate elements thereof by double envelopment is always 
attempted wherever conditions permit. 

494, Whenever practicable, cavalry advances along roads paralleling the ene- 
my’s line of retreat, delivering repeated attacks against the hostile flanks, carrying 
out destructions on his line of retreat, attacking convoys and attempting to beat the 
enemy to defiles, bridges, and other critical points. 

Murat’s conduct of the pursuit and employment of cavalry are fundamentally 
related to our own principles in numerous instances: 

The exploitation of the success at Jena. 
The pursuit to Weimar which prevented the reorganization of the Prus- 
sian forces. 
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The reconnaissance by the light cavalry which was continuous through- 
out the campaign. 

The cooperation with the infantry in the pursuit and capture of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe’s force at Prenzlau and in the overtaking of Blucher 
at Lubeck. 

Outpacing and intercepting the retreat of Hohenlohe on Stettin with 
the bulk of his cavalry while detachments delayed and harassed the rear 
and flanks of the hostile columns. 

Harassing action against Blucher’s rear guard and the capture of his 
trains during his retirement on Lubeck. 


The unremitting pursuit which was pushed to the limit of the endur- 
ance of his troops. 


The accomplishment of the object of the pursuit, the annihilation of the 
Prussian army. 








Polo on the Legation Glacis in Peking 








The China Pony 


First Lieutenant F. B. BUTLER, Corps of Engineers 


NE of the gamest and hardiest breeds of horse existing, and one less 

known to the American horseman than any other perhaps, is the 

so-called “China” pony. The breed is poorly named, for China and 
the Chinese have had little or nothing to do with the animal save to abuse 
him. They have had no part in developing the breed. No doubt he became 
known as the “China” pony on account of the fact that he is in universal use 
in China and it was in China that the English-speaking, horse-loving peoples 
first met him. The pony (again a misnomer) is just as much a horse as the 
larger breeds known to us. All horse flesh descends from the same stock 
and, while thanks to favorable climates and abundant feed, the Arab and 
other familiar breeds have developed to their present proportions, the China 
pony bred and raised on the steppes of Mongolia, has kept more closely 
to the size and proportions of the wild horse from which he and his cousins 
descend. The country where the last remnants of the true wild (Przewalski) 
horse are found is quite similar to, and not far from, the grazing country of 
Mongolia which is given over to horse breeding. The close resemblance 
noted between the domesticated pony and the wild horse is an interesting 
commentary upon the theory of environment’s developing type. 

Lest I digress too far in this interesting subject of the development of 
the various domestic horses, I refer the reader to a complete and most schol- 
arly paper on the subject by General W. H. Carter, which appeared in the 
National Geographic Magazine of November, 1923. 

In addition to the general interest in the China pony whose gameness 
and endurance rank him high with all horsemen who know him, the Ameri- 
can army has a real professional interest in the breed. The substitution of 
the China pony for the domestic horse in our Far East garrisons has long 
been discussed as a measure of economy. First, there is the economy in pur- 
chase price; secondly, the economy in feed; and thirdly, the economy in 
transport to destination. The China pony has for nearly two years been 
an authorized mount for officers serving in the United States Army Forces 
in China, and appropriations for the present fiscal year (1926) carried funds 
for the purchase of public mounts, This of course involves an insignificant 
number when compared to the number needed to put the Philippine De- 
partment on the same basis. 


IN THE MONGOLIAN WILDS 
I had known and been served by the pony in China for two years before 
I had the opportunity to see him and his wild ancestors in their native setting. 
For the purpose of presenting the China pony to the reader, I shall reverse 
my own experiences and describe him first as he is found in Mongolia and 
later as he is used in China. It was my privilege to accompany the Third 
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Asiatic Expedition during the 1925 field season and our travels took us into 
the pony country of Mongolia and beyond to the reaches where the wild 
ass (more of a horse than his domestic namesake) roams, and finally across 
the Altais down into the wild horse region. These remnants of the past 
do not merely survive in these desert domains, but are found in tremendous 
numbers. During the foaling season, stallions and mares gather in huge 
herds on the flats for protection from the wolves while the colts are de- 




















A Mongol Horseman of the Desert. The Long Pole With a Rope Loop on One End is a 
“Lassoo”. The Stick With Attached Thong Showing on the Near Side is a Mongol 
Riding Crop 


veloping. In late June, we saw herds estimated to contain as many as 
fifteen hundred head. 
It may be assumed that a country whose wilderness is so vast as to 
shelter the last remnant of the wild horse* would abound in wild animals of 
*The herds of wild horses that roamed the western ranges of the United States 
were not wild animals in the strict sense of the word, but were descended from do- 
mesticated stock which had been imported to the Western Hemisphere by the early 
Spanish settlers and explorers. 
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various types. Such proved to be the case. In addition to the wild horse and 
ass, huge numbers of antelope feed on the plains. The antelope exists in 
Mongolia today as jJid the buffalo on our western prairies before the ad- 
vancing frontier exterminated him. One herd of antelope seen in Inner 
Mongolia numbered, on a conservative average of estimates, fifteen thousand 
head. In the mountains are found flocks of the great mountain sheep (ovis 
argali) as well as the ibex. Wolves and foxes are also found in large num- 
bers. These wild and unhunted fastnesses are amongst the few places re- 
maining in the world where wild animals are found in herds. Nor is wild 
game limited to animal life. During the summer months, countless migra- 
tory birds breed in the lakes of the northwest. Even for the rarer animal or 
bird, one can afford to choose his specimen. Hunting in this cuntry is sport 
de luxe. But this is not a narrative to rouse the envy of hunters and sports- 
men, and I must return to my subject. 


The scribes of ancient times, in developing their narrative, used to 
thread their way along, beginning with the creation of the Universe. While 
I have no intention of following their tedious example by going into a 
minute description of Mongolia in order to trace the development of the 
horses of that region, I feel a very few words on that little known country 
will give a better appreciation of the conditions which control the develop- 
ment of the Mongol pony, the pony which is known to the world as the China 
pony. 

GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

The geography of Mongolia is not complicated. To present a simple 
picture of the land: Consider it an uplifted elliptical platter with the major 
axis lying northeast-southwest. The Eastern Altais come onto this platter 
over its western rim and stand up fin-like, elongated and well defined. On 
the higher slopes of the encircling rim and in the still higher Altais, the air 
being rare, any moisture which is blown into the region is precipitated. 
Though the moisture is not abundant, it is sufficient to support good grazing 
arid this grassland country is not unlike the range country of certain parts 
of Wyoming and Montana. In the bottom of the platter (to use the same 
illustration) the air is denser and capable therefore of holding a greater mois- 
ture content. Rapid evaporation takes place in the basin lowland as against 
precipitation in the higher levels. This basin is the drab Gobi Desert. The 
elevation of the grassland country runs from about three thousand six 
hundred feet to five thousand feet above sea level. The basin drops off to 
about two thousand eight hundred feet. 


The climate is severe and the open season only la:ts from May to Sep- 
tember. Bitter gales sweep down from the north and try the endurance of 
both man and beast. The country is flat and open with no natural protec- 
tion. In the winter there are apt to be heavy blizzards, covering the country 
deep in snow. At such times the short grass is buried and the struggling 
animals are forced to paw in the snow for their feed. No forage is gathered 
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in the summer, the grass being short, and hence none is available to put out 
in the winter. These severe but infrequent blizzards kill off thousands and 
thousands of animals. 

Under such conditions of climate, feed, and water, it is to be expected 
that nature would develop a hardy horse. An animal that must struggle for 
its existence cannot be one of superfluous frame or flesh. Even within Mon- 
golia itself, one sees this effect of environment on development, The ponies 
of the grass lands, whose feed is more regular and abundant, are larger than 
those of the desert regions. The ponies we found in the Altais were of the 

















A Pair of Desert Mongol Hunters Trying Their Luck in the Border Grass Lands. 
Note the Narrow Saddle and the Height of the Seat 


same type as the desert pony. Though used in the mountains where feed is on 
the whole more abundant, these ponies are bred in the lowlands and hence 
follow the predominant stock. 


THE DESERT PONY 

Since it is the larger grass land pony which is used in China, I shall not 
describe him as found in his native haunts, but cover him in connection with 
the service exacted of him under foreign hands in China. The desert pony, 
while not a possibility for use other than in this desert country, is such a re- 
markable little beast that I am sure horsemen will find of some interest a 
brief description of the pony as I knew him. 

I would never recommend the desert pony of Mongolia to one riding for 
pleasure. The largest pony I measured stood twelve hands high. The small- 
est was eleven hands two inches. I had no difficulty in locking my feet under 
the belly of the largest! As small as he is, the animal is capable of doing a 
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mountain of work,—and as for a test in the pony’s own country, there is no 
room for doubt as to his ability to wear down a larger animal.. An ordinary 
horse would starve where one of these ponies would find comfortable grazing. 

My experience with the pony in question is not too extensive but never- 
theless it is probably greater than that of any who will read this! The greatest 
test to which I saw the desert pony put, and in fact the hardest service I have 
seen demanded of horse flesh, was during our hunting in the eastern spurs of 
the Altais. On this work, we established a base camp well up the slopes of 
the mountains in which we were hunting, and worked out from this base for 
periods of thirty-six to forty hours. I say “on this work,” for strenuous phy- 
sical effort it was—though pleasant. We were hunting mountain sheep and 
ibex and had but a limited time in which to get the required specimens for the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York and the Field Museum 
of Chicago. Any sportsman in the world would sacrifice years of his life to get 
the hunting we had. Therefore, I cannot be so blasé as to dwell upon the 
fatigue attached. There was only one day in all my hunting when I did not 
get at least one specimen. As one of our party enthusiastically put it, “Hunt- 
ing here is just like ‘pot shooting’ in the Zoo, but on a Ford production scale.” 

ENDURANCE 

As to the pony’s part in these shoots: The usual custom was for two of 
us to hunt together and use a native as guide. We were all mounted and in 
addition had one pack horse per party to carry food, water, bedding, and the 
skins of our prey. We would start off from the base camp about eight o'clock 
in the morning, travel until one or two in the afternoon and then make camp. 
As the shadows began to lengthen and the game came out of the ravines to 
feed on the slopes, we would again mount up and be off for the evening hunt. 
We could only carry a few bags of water and never found any supply in the 
hunting areas. The ponies therefore rarely had water after we left our base 
camp. In view of this, they were not allowed to graze during the afternoon 
rest, as it would increase their growing thirst. 

We would return from the evening hunt about eight or nine o’clock, and 
orly then when the dew was beginning to fall would we let the ponies graze. 
To take advantage of the early morning shadows, we would be on our way at 
five o'clock, and the ponies again were under saddle. Depending on our luck, 
the morning hunt would end anywhere from nine o’clock to noon, whereupon 
we would pack up and return to our base. It was only when the ponies got 
to the lower levels where there were springs or wells that they got their first 
drink. The longest I was forced to work ponies without water was thirty- 
six hours and they stood this siege without discomfort or ill effect. The ponies 
are never watered more than once a day and can thus stand the longer trial. 
Men and beasts both would have a good rest with proper food and drink at 
the base camp before starting off the next morning for a fresh hunt. After 
two weeks of such going I am sure that we were much nearer exhaustion than 
were the sturdy little ponies. 
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The slopes were frightfully steep and the footing accordingly poor. I 
have seen these little ponies carry their burdens up and down mountain sides 
and across rock slides which one would not dare attempt with a horse, or even 
with a mule. The plucky little beasts were marvellous. There is a great field 
for the S. P. C. A. in this country! A Mongol never dismounts and leads. 
Whether going up hill or down, in sand or rock, no matter how steep or 
dangerous the slope, Mr. Mongol sits in his saddle. 

Our pack ponies carried nearly two hundred pounds at times and we took 
them into altitudes of over eight thousand feet. Under the most severe con- 
ditions | never saw a pony take a false step. They are remarkably sure-footed. 
I did see one pack animal go over in a slide however, roll some five hundred 




















A Hunting Camp in the Altais. The Range in the Background Gives An Idea of 
the Country That Ponies Are Forced to Negotiate 


feet down the mountain side, and pull up bucking furiously to get rid of his 
saddle. He had already rid himself of the load, scattering it over the mountain 
side in his precipitous and unwilling descent. 

To give an idea of the ground these animals can cover on the flat, I will 
cite a performance which rescued a party of us. While off on a side trip of 
exploration in one of the trucks, we developed clutch trouble which upon in- 
vestigation proved beyond our resources to repair. At that time we were 
sixty-five miles from the main body and sent off one of our Mongols with a 
message asking for food and the required spare part. He started out with 
two ponies, riding and leading alternate animals until well into the night, 
when upon reaching a lone yurt he rested until daylight. He left the poorer 
pony behind when starting off at daybreak and made his way into the main 
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camp that day. On the return, he picked up the second pony and rode it the 
entire way back from his stop of the first night. The trip of one hundred 
thirty miles was made in about fifty-four hours. It is true that two ponies 
were used, but remember that these animals had no heavy feed on the way 
and were dependent on the poor grazing which the country afforded. I should 
have prefaced the narrative of this incident by saying that the ponies had 
been fetched from a spring some ten miles distant from our marooned motor, 
Likewise they made this distance back to their herd immediately upon the 
completion of the ride described. 


THE GRASS LAND PONY 

Further study of this little animal, his traits and characteristics, would 
prove highly interesting but not so fruitful as a cursory review of the larger 
grass land pony. Many who come to China and have this animal thrust upon 
them in lieu of a proper horse never become reconciled to it. I remember 
distinctly my feelings of disgust when I had my first ride on a pony shortly 
after my arrival in Tientsin. When the ride was ended and I dismounted, I 
did so with a prayer to the good Lord that he send me any kind of a horse. I was 
done with billy goats; hadn’t had any satisfaction for my time and effort; and 
warited a ride. [ now look back with amusement on my initial reaction, for soon 
thereafter I was thoroughly converted to the pony. He has neither the size 
nor the power of the horse it is true, and it is often a bit hard to adjust one- 
self to his gaits, but he is a mighty game companion and a serviceable mount. 

The dominating feeling that one has in riding a pony for the first time 
is that of being on the animal’s neck, The trot too is apt to be a bit short, 
the small legs not being able to take the long swing of the full sized horse. 
The same may be said of the canter, but at a full gallop the pony extends him- 
self and moves in a free, easy stride. He can out-walk a horse and it is amus- 
ing to see horse and pony moving side by side, the small pony walking evenly 
and the big horse jogging to keep up. What I have said concerning the con- 
strained trot and canter is of course general. Frequently animals will be 
found with a good solid trot and a canter very much like that of a horse. 

As for the endurance and general usefulness of the pony, his use in var- 
ious sports,—racing, polo, steeplechasing, and hunting, as well as his use in 
the field, will be his brief. This latter quality should go unchallenged when 
it is remembered that Ghengis Khan and Kublai Khan sent forth their horse- 
men hordes mounted on this selfsame animal, to conquer Asia and Europe. 
In those days, there was no infantry in the conquering army,—it was a cavalry 
monopoly. Even in this day and age, the Mongol army is strictly a mounted 
body. There is no place for a foot soldier. 

Ponies are rarely brought out of Mongolia under four or five years of age, 
and even then the animals have not developed their full size and strength. 
With the severe winter and limited feed, a colt develops from May to Novem- 
ber and merely lives (if it can) from November ’til May. Asa result, growth 
is slow. Since the bulk of the ponies have to make an overland journey of 
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about a thousand miles before coming in to the shipping point, an animal 
must be quite well developed to withstand the journey, and hence must be a 
four-year-old at the minimum. While the herds are being driven into China, 
the animals graze their way across desert and plain. No feed is carried nor 
is any form of grain available. It is interesting to watch the development of 
these newly imported ponies when they come under the protection of a shel- 
tered stable and are given regular feed throughout the year. All develop in 
size, weight and muscle, and many grow an inch or more during their first 
year. Many continue their development until they are well over six years old. 


SIZE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
The pony as found in North China runs on the average from twelve hands 
three inches to fourteen hands. Pure bred ponies larger than fourteen hands 
are the exception, In weight they vary from six hundred twenty-five pounds 
to seven hundred seventy-five. The average pony is about thirteen hands 
one inch and will weigh seven hundred pounds. Incidentally, these latter 














Mongol Huntsmen of the Desert. The Musket Is a Crude Flint Lock with Hexagonal 
Bore, While the Slug Fired is Hemispherical. The Ponies Are Not in the Least Gunshy 


figures,—thirteen hands one inch and seven hundred pounds,—have been pre- 
scribed as the minimum for public and officers’ first mounts. Officers’ second 
mounts may be thirteen hands and weigh six hundred fifty pounds. 

The pony is well proportioned and in his reduced size follows the pro- 
portions and configuration of the horse, except in the case of the head. The 
head is very nearly the same size as that of a fifteen hand to fifteen hand two 
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inch horse. The various issue bridles and bits can be fitted to the pony with- 
out extensive alteration. It goes without saying that the McClellan saddle 
fits him as well as it does a horse, though naturally, with the smaller barrel 
the quarter straps must be taken well up. Other types of saddles issued to 
the service, such as the Training Saddle and the French officers’ Field Saddle 
can be used, but they do not distribute the weight so well as when used on 
a horse. The French Corps of Occupation in North China use their regular 
horse equipment however, and seem to get along quite well. (In addition to 
infantry, the French have a detachment of mounted infantry, one battery of 
75’s and one battery of mountain artillery. All mounts are China ponies and 
native mules are used for pack and draft.) 

The predominant coloring in the China pony breed is grey, and this 
shading runs to the lighter colorings with iron or dapple greys rare. Proba- 
bly the next most common color is bay, with sorrels and chestnuts following. 
There is an occasional “pinto” as well as a rare roan. Animals of solid 
color however, predominate. In addition to the above, there is another color 
group worthy of special mention. There are many buckskins (called “dun” 
here) and they usually carry the markings of the wild horse. The ground 
color is the same and usually there will be found the dark siripe along the 
spine and the faint zebra-like bands around the forelegs. The head too, is 
more like the wild horse (mule-like) head, than in the case of ponies of other 
colorings. 

ARAB BLOOD 

It is safe to say, I believe, that every Mongol pony has today and has 
had since the time the Mongol hordes spread over the West, some Arab or 
“horse” blood in him. It is definitely known that, at the time of the Mongol 
conquests, the Mongols were struck by the beauty, size, and speed of the 
horses of Europe and Asia Minor, and brought back fancy mares and stallions 
for cross breeding. In seven centuries, this introduced strain would not die 
out but rather spread to establish a stable breed. There is no doubt that it is 
in this way that the Mongol pony of today has come to differ even as much 
as he does from his neighbor and forebear, the wild Przewalski horse. It is 
most likely that the buckskins mentioned above are “throw backs.” 

At the present time there are some direct cross breeds in China. Rus- 
sian stock is entering the pony country via Siberia and the product of this 
crossing is usually distinctly more “horsey” than the pure bred. He is larger, 
and on the average has greater speed. This cross however, loses many of the 
desirable characteristics of the pony. He is not so adaptable nor is he so 
hardy. It is more difficult to train him, as he. is decidedly more tempera- 
mental. One of the most valuable assets of the pony is his adaptability and 
the rapidity with which he adjusts himself. The cross breed must be trained. 
as one would train a horse while.a pony can be advanced at a much more rapid 


pace. 
The -racing demands of North China and the fancy prices offered for 
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untried ponies (griffins) result in the pick of the herds being exported. Many 
of the ponies which come down for racing purposes either have been raced 
in Mongolia or have been used as lassoo ponies in the various herds. The 
Mongols go in for long distance racing only and race cross country for about 
seven miles, forcing the pony every inch of the way. They are frightfully 
cruel races and only an extraordinary pony can stand up under such continued 
abuse. The other group of preferred ponies, the lassoo ponies, are naturally 
the fastest animals in a herd and from this group usually come the successful 
short and mid-distance racers. Exceptional animals of either of these classes 
fetch as high as three thousand dollars Mex in Kalgan. They bring this price 
on their reputation and before the buyer has even seen the pony on a track. 





Mounted Orderly, 15th Infantry. Regular Issue Equipment is Used on the Ponies 


The average price for racing prospects is perhaps five hundred dollars Mex. 
About one thousand ponies are brought down each year at the above prices. 
Of these, about two hundred develop into racing prospects, the others being 
resold as hacks, polo ponies, etc., at about one hundred dollars to one hundred 
fifty dollars Mex per head. The original purchaser stands the difference and 
writes it off as profit and loss in his annual sport budget. 


RACING, HUNTING, AND POLO 

In China, racing is purely an amateur sport, and to enable owners or their 
gentlemen jockeys to ride, the racing weights are greater than those carried 
where racing is professional and the riding is done by light weight jockeys. 
An arbitrary weight of one hundred forty pounds is laid down for a twelve 
hand pony. For each additional inch, an extra three pounds is added. Be- 
sides this basic weight, ponies are subject to additional penalties in certain 
handicap races. I have seen ponies racing under weights as great as one 
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hundred seventy-five pounds, that being weight for inches plus handicap pen- 
alties for wins. The times made are remarkable when one stops to consider 
the size of the animal and the weight carried. The record for the half mile 
is 55 3-5 seconds, for the mile and a quarter it is 2 minutes 31 3-5 seconds, and 
for the two miles it is 4 minutes 161-5 seconds. These figures suffer by com- 
parison with similar records for thoroughbreds, but in making the compari- 
son remember that the smaller pony is carrying a far greater weight than 
the larger horse and therefore the pony’s performance must be considered a 
gallant one. 

Hunting in North China is confined to paper hunts and drags. Hunts are 
usually held once a week during the winter months and the ponies are kept 
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Racing is the Most Popular Sport in China. Considering the Weights Carried, 
the Ponies Make Excellent Time 


in training by nominal exercise during the rest of the week. On the average, 
the hunts are about seven miles long. There are never more than three checks 
in a chase, so that it is rather continuous going all the way. In the course, 
the Master will manage to have anywhere from twelve to twenty jumps, both 
fence and ditch. In these hunts, the jumps are hardly ever over two feet six 
inches in height and the ditches are about eight or ten feet wide. Here again 
it must be remembered that this six hundred fifty to seven hundred seventy- 
five pound pony may be carrying one hundred eighty pounds or more. The 
average hunt takes slightly less than a half hour to run. I have never seen a 
pony in distress (though riders frequently so) during one of these severe runs. 

The record high jump credited to a China pony is four feet eight inches. 
This was made in Peking recently by a small pony ridden by an Italian, an 
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ex-Cavalry officer, who had spent several months in training the animal. A 
jump of that height is of course far above the ordinary performance. Ponies 
belonging to officers in the Fifteenth Infantry have cleared the bars at three 
feet ten inches without training and without too skillful riding. At a recent 
Gymkana, green ponies, absolutely without training or practice, cleared three 
feet six inches over a post and rail jump. On the whole, these Army ponies 
have been carrying weights in the neighborhood of one hundred sixty-five 
or one hundred seventy pounds, while the Peking pony above referred to was 
carrying not more than one hundred forty pounds. 


The China pony is a natural polo pony. It is hard to conceive of any 




















A Green Pony, Seemingly Enjoying the Jump. This Promising Jumper is in Good Hands 
and Should Make a Name for Himself in North China 


piece of horse flesh being introduced to a ball and stick early one afternoon 
and playing a fair game of polo later that same day. It has been done time 
and time again with the China pony however. I do not approve of this method 
of breaking in a pony and in every instance where it has been done the an- 
imal’s progress has been handicapped. At the most though, two or three 
months of hard conscientious work with the animal will come fairly near to 
producing a finished pony. Polo on these ponies is not so fast a game as with 
horses, but nevertheless it is a very satisfactory sport. For the reason above 
referred to, namely, that few are willing to put in the work necessary to train 
a pony properly, the animals are not so handy as polo ponies at home. The 
stopping is usually a gradual process, and turning is a matter of circling, I 
have often heard it stated that a China pony could not be made to stop and 
turn on its haunches; but that is not so. The contention has always been that 
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the small pony carrying a weight so great in proportion to his own, could not 
handle the combined momentum as a horse does by setting the hind quarters 
and swinging on them, and that it was necessary for the pony to slow up by 
a succession of hops and circle around on the forehand. I have proved to my 
own satisfaction at least that a pony can be made to turn on the haunches and 
his speed increased materially. Accentuated aids, with particular attention 
to shifting the weight will bring a pony up every time. From what I have 
said above I am afraid that the inference drawn will be that every China pony 
is a potential polo pony. That of course is not the case. Just as with horses, 
so with ponies. Every now and then a senseless, mouthless brute bobs up and 
no amount of training or schooling will develop the animal into a polo mount. 








Food, Grooming and Proper Management Develop the Shaggy “Griffin” into a Good 
Looking, Well Proportioned Animal. This Pony is the Property of 
Lieutenant Colonel George C. Marshall, 15th Infantry 


All take naturally to the stick and ball part of the game, but as regards handi- 
ness the majority need a lot of finishing. In midsummer a pony is played two 
chukkers in an afternoon, but in cooler weather many can stand three periods 
without injury. The normal practice is to play on alternate days, though 
frequently successive days see the ponies in action. 

I have gone into the pony’s performance in these various sports as one 
means of. showing the animal’s power, stamina, and speed. Reference also 
has been made to the service rendered by them to the conquering Khans. The 
hardiness developed through service.in present. day Mongolia is also outlined. 
His use in the Chinese army would be another item to his credit. 
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SUITABILITY AS MILITARY MOUNTS 

A question which arises in the minds of cavalrymen when considering this 
animal for a trooper’s mount is whether or not he could carry the weight. The 
weights that even the small desert ponies carry under very trying conditions 
should be recalled. The fact too, that a thirteen hand one inch pony will race 
through a seven mile hunt carrying as much as one hundred eighty-five pounds 
throws more light on the subject. I have had ponies out for three day periods 
on reconnaissance work and usually covered about a hundred miles on these 
trips. The ponies carried very nearly the equivalent of the full field equip- 
ment load and suffered no discomfort. From personal experiences, from what 
I have seen in North China and Monglia, and from what I have heard from 
people of broader experience than myself, | have every confidence that the 
China pony would stand up under service conditions. 

It may be taken as an established rule that all ponies coming into China 
are geldings. I know of but two mares and two stallions in all of Tientsin and 
Peking. The Mongols choose to keep the monopoly of the pony market and 
will not release animals that might be used to start breeding enterprises in 
China. Such mares and stallions as have come through have been excellent 
animals and the Mongol owners could not withstand the temptation of the 
prices offered. Selective breeding cannot be conducted under foreign super- 
vision, Irom what has been mentioned above, it is seen that the opportunity 
does not exist in China since the necessary stock is not available. Certain 
efforts along these lines are made in Mongolia to perpetuate strains which 
become famous, but it is not done with any intelligence and the results leave 
much to be desired. Cross breeding has been mentioned, but at the present 
time this practice is not being encouraged. The wholesale introduction of 
the cross breed was demoralizing racing and the various Race Clubs have 
limited the sport to pure bred ponies. 


COST 

While it has been possible to purchase locally sufficient ponies to meet 
the needs of the United States Army Forces in China, it would be necessary 
to go into Mongolia in order to purchase remounts in quantity for Manila. 
Satisfactory ponies for military purposes could be put down in Kalgan today 
at about one hundred thirty dollars Mex. In such a draft of picked ponies, 
there would be plenty of animals that could be developed for use in those 
mounted sports now rightly regarded as essential for mounted training. The 
above mentioned price is however, subject to advance at the whims and wiles 
of the tax-hungry Mongol Government on one hand, and of the Chinese mili- 
tarist factions on the other. Such fluctuations would probably not alter the 
total given below by more than twenty-five dollars United States currency. 
For the purpose of calculation, take the above figure, known to be accurate 
for the present day, add twelve dollars for freight to Tientsin and sixty-six 
dollars for transport Tientsin to Manila, with the result that the pony landed 
in Manila costs two hundred eight dollars Mex or about one hundred fifteen 
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dollars United States currency. This price is based on commercial shipping 
rates, and were the U. S. A. T. Meigs to be used for these shipments, the cost to 
the government would be less. Consider this figure as against the average 
price for remounts, one hundred sixty-six dollars (F. Y. 1925). To put this 
animal down in Manila, add railway freight and shipping costs on the Pacific. 
A horse set on the wharf in Manila will stand the Government not much less 
than two hundred sixty-five dollars as against one hundred fifteen for a China 
pony. 
FORAGE 

As for feeding, the pony is again the more economical animal. He does 
very well on ten pounds of hay and eight pounds of oats as against fourteen 
and twelve respectively for the horse. At present prices, based on American 
feed put down in Manila, this is a saving of fifty-three dollars per head per 
year. In addition to money savings, the reduced amount of feed to be hauled 
would release valuable transport space for other cargo. These pony versus 
horse figures are worth noting, now that Army funds are so limited and 
every resource must be exploited in order that a dollar may be made to go 
farther than previously. 

There is every reason to believe that the China pony could become ac- 
climated to the Philippine weather. He does very well in Hongkong and goes 
through the intensely trying local summers without suffering. Our Montana 
and Wyoming stock live in a climate not much less severe than that of Mon- 
golia and seem to be able to adjust themselves to tropical conditions, 

I do not wish it inferred that I am among those unthinking enthusiasts 
who would forsake the horse for the pony under any and all circumstances ; 
but I firmly believe that under certain conditions the pony is at least the equal 
of the horse. That these favorable conditions exist both here in China and in 
the Philippines, I am firmly convinced. The local situation is unquestioned 
and beyond the necessity for argument, despite the fact that one local com- 
mander of the past saw fit to have condemned and shot some thirty ponies, 
replacing them with misfit American stock. The reason given seems to have 
been that a pony was no worthy mount for a man-sized man! 

My purpose in embarking upon this narrative was to set down facts re- 
garding the pony and to describe him along lines which would interest horse- 
men. I now realize I have gone beyond my original purpose and in addition 
have endeavored to brief a case for the animal. However, there are perhaps 
many of the readers of this article who, through an incomplete understanding 
of the China pony, have classed him as an inferior type of horse. I trust that 
through this unwitting plea they may find their opinions at least leavened 


with tolerance. 
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If Only We had Read the Prophet Clausewitz 


Colonel A. T. HUNTER, V.D., R. of O. 


HAVE been impelled to the utterance of this sermon by reading a 

] -reviormance of Rudyard Kipling who in so many books has done 

* much towards the appreciation of the English soldier and given 

glorious inspiration to all citizens of the Empire. The performance I refer 

to is characteristic of Kipling, characteristic of the English-speaking race 

and is a dangerous if not evil performance. It is always dangerous and 
sometimes evil to despise other men’s religion, 

Kipling calls it “The Honours of War” and it deals with the ragging 

of a young officer who according to Kipling used “to lecture on tactics in 


the anteroom” and “said Clausewitz was the only tactician”; “Tactics and 
the great General Clausewitz unknown to the Average Army Man”, says 
Kipling. 


Now Clausewitz, while his sacred writings deal with tactics in their 
humble place and proportion as he deals with all subjects pertaining to 
War, is no more to be called a tactician than an archbishop is to be called 
a deacon. Nor is he to be called a mere great general nor even a strategist; 
although when occupying the mundane position of Prussian Chief of Staff 
in the winter of 1830-31 he drew a plan, which in turn, as we shall see, drew 
some of us into Belgium. 

Among Germans, Clausewitz is to their great War God what among 
Moslems, Mahomet is to Allah. I am seeking to inquire whether it would 
have been better if our soldiers, our statesmen and better still our great 
writers had read Clausewitz, from whose inspiration the military and po- 
litical operations of the Germans have flowed just as directly and inevitably 
as the incursions of the Arabs, Saracens, Turks and other Moslems flowed 
from the Koran. 

The man Clausewitz entered the world in 1780 and the Prussian Army 
in 1792. He served in the campaign of 1793-94 on the Rhine against the 
French revolutionary armies. In these days if he had that amount of 
service and had attained the ripe age of 14 he would call himself a War 
Veteran and consider his military education complete. His service put 
Clausewitz on his inquiry and he began to study until he attracted the at- 
tention of Scharnhorst, who is also reckoned by the Germans among the 
prophets. He made the Jena campaign in 1806 as an aide-de-camp, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, On his return he went on Scharnhorst’s staff 
and was made military instructor to the Crown Prince who afterwards 
became Kaiser Wilhelm I. by the efforts of soldiers who worshiped the 
prophet Clausewitz. 

In 1812 Clausewitz transferred to the Russian serivce and after Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow was the intermediary in the intrigue by which 
York’s Corps deserted from Napoleon. He continued his service nominally 
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with Russia until 1815 when in the Waterloo campaign he acted on a Prus- 
sian staff at Wavre against Grouchy. 

From 1818 to 1830 he became Director of the Military School at Berlin, 
during which years he composed, among other military studies, that message 
to suffering humanity called “On War’. In 1830 he became Chief of Staff 
under Marshal Gneisenau and as I have said composed a plan. He died of 
cholera in 1831 and his wife published his manuscripts. So much for the 
man Clausewitz. 

The “On War” of Clausewitz has been the Bible of the modern Ger- 
man. The literary style is a delightful perplexity. Following the methods 
of the Philosopher Kant, of whom he was in some degree a disciple, he dives 
with you to tremendous metaphysical depths. Then just as you are drown- 
ing, he resuscitates you with some of the most tingling satire that ever 
was penned. The criticisms of military men attempted by moderns like 
Mr. H. G. Wells sound crude and inartistic after reading the passages where 
Clausewitz demolishes the geometric systems or the bloodless manoeuvres 
































admired by his contemporaries. 

It is true that at last our Field Service Regulations and our military 
thinkers have accepted his doctrines. These first became a religion with 
the Germans and the parts that can be avowed have been embodied in their 
regulations; while many things that startle humanity and would not be good 
to put into circulation as an official publication have been handed along 
through the regiments, the bureaus and the universities of Germany like the 
secrets of Masonry. Our regulations have gradually cribbed some of Clause- 
witz’s ideas on War. But nearly everything that our regulations and our 
staff lecturers are preaching in these days as a novelty was preached by this 
fiery prophet of Mars to his lecture classes a century ago. 

When our lectures on operations parade their dull phrases about an 
offensive-defensive and the necessity of the counter-stroke, why not read the 
reasoning that led to the doctrine and the beautiful summing up in his own 
words ? 

“A swift and vigorous assumption of the offensive—the flashing sword of 
is the most brilliant point in the defensive.” 





vengeance 

What a number of great sermons we could preach from texts in old 
Clausewitz. Take one at random and worry it out. He says— 

“Almost all the Generals who are represented in history as merely hav- 
ing attained to mediocrity and as wanting in decision when in supreme com- 
mand, are men celebrated in their antecedent career for their boldness and 
decision.” 

You could write a thesis on this text with illustrations from the career 
of Fighting Joe Hooker in the American Civil War or General Buller in 
the South African War. 

The supply of texts for startling sermons is inexhaustible. 

Instead of reading our dead-worded regulations, would it not have prof- 


ited us to read the original message? Moreover, would it not have helped 
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us when we come to find that everything German in the Great War is in the 
Gospel of Clausewitz; every German conception of what War is, and that it 
must be conducted not as with us like ‘a superior form of sport but as “an 
act of violence pushed to its utmost bounds?” 

Do we marvel at the German contempt for treaties and international mor- 
alities about poison-gas when Clausewitz almost on his first page speaks of 
“Self-imposed restrictions almost imperceptible and hardly worth mention- 
ing, termed usages of International Law?” 

Do we wonder at a tendency towards frightfulness when the prophet 
says “In such dangerous things as war, the errors which proceed from a 
spirit of benevolence are the worst”; and says “To introduce into the philos- 
ophy of war itself a principle of moderation would be an absurdity ?” 

Let us now set our minds to the study of three specific maiters in which 
we shall better comprehend the reverence of the Teutons for their supreme 
prophet. 

First, it was a matter of some wonder that the Central Empires, blocked 
at the Belgian and Rhenish entrances to France and stale-mated on the 
Austro-Italian front but still with enormous reserves, did not break through 
Switzerland. The intrepid but untried Swiss Militia would have lasted 
probably as long as the Rumanian Army when it got the full brunt of war. 

This dangerous suggestion was settled not on a calculation of chances 
but on a dogma of Clausewitz that Switzerland must be left to its own forces and 
remain neutral. 

Secondly, it has been a matter of considerable cogitation why, inasmuch 
as Russia was always a long way from war-readiness and France was nearly 
as much on her toes as Germany herself, the German strategists did not fol- 
low the Napoleonic procedure of merely holding or observing the Ifrench 
and hitting Russia at the outset with every available pound of man and am- 
munition power. 

It is all to be found in Clausewitz. He says in one passage :— 

“Russia by the campaign of 1812 has taught us, first that an Empire of 
great dimensions is not to be conquered (which might have been easily known 
before), secondly that the probability of final success does not in all cases 
diminish in the same measure as battles, capitals and provinces are lost (which 
was formerly an incontrovertible principle with all diplomatists, and there- 
fore made them always ready to enter at once into some bad temporary 
peace) but that a nation is often strongest in the heart of its Country, if 
the enemy’s offensive power has exhausted itself; and with what enormous 
force the defensive then springs to the offensive.” 

That is a little in the style of old Kant, but this is more definite; in speak- 
ing of the man whom he always calls Buonaparte there is this utterance: 

“His campaign did not miscarry because he advanced too swiftly or too 
far, as is commonly believed, but because the only means of success failed. 
The Russian Empire is no Country which can be regularly conquered, that 
is to say, which can be held in possession, at least not by the forces of the 
present States of Europe, nor by the 500,000 men with which Buonaparte 
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invaded the Country. Such a country can only be subdued by its own weak- 
ness, and by the effects of internal dissension. In order to strike these vul- 
nerable points in its political existence, the Country must be agitated to its very 
centre.” 

Accordingly in the Great War our astute disciples of Clausewitz, instead 
of trying like Napoleon to hack through to Moscow, provided by subtler 
means the internal dissension and fomented the necessary agitation. By 
hearkening to the great prophet they have more surely reached the Kremlin 
than the Corsican Conqueror who staked his army at Borodino and found 
hot ashes and cold comfort for his pains. The present Soviet government 
and the Red Bolshevism that is simmering in every industrial town in the 
world were born in that passage of Clausewitz. 

Thirdly, how did it come that they must hack through Belgium instead 
of, as they afterwards tried to do, passing where the French with so much 
difficulty erected a sign “They shall not pass?” 

Again it is all according to the Prophet Clausewitz. He can no more 
keep away from it than a Hebrew prophet can forget Babylon, In one pas- 
sage he says: 

“The centre of gravity of the French power lies in its military force and 
in Paris. To defeat the former in one or more battles, to take Paris and drive 
the wreck of the French across the Loire must be the object of the Allies 
(Read ‘Germans for Allies’ in these days). The pit of the stomach of the 
French Monarchy is between Paris and Brussels; on that side the frontier 
is only one hundred and fifty miles from the capital.” 

But the plan I have already mentioned will speak for itself. You will 
find it on p. 120 of the English translation of Von Caemmerer’s book “The 
Development of Strategical Science.” 

We must of course read the word “Germans” for the word “Allies” when 
Clausewitz uses it. In 1830 Allies includes Prussia; it was the French 
against the Allies; in 1914 the Germans against the Allies. With this excep- 
tion I read it verbatim, 

Clausewitz proposes to make the conquest of Belgium the real object of 
the attack :— 

“That country of moderate size and large resources is enveloped by Hol- 
land and Germany; the Army kept concentrated in that country after its 
conquest would not be an advanced guard pushed far ahead into an enemy’s 
country, and therefore this conquest could, under ordinary circumstances, be 
permanently maintained. Public opinion in Belgium, however passionate and 
hostile at first after the revolt, was certainly not unanimous; especially at 
Antwerp and Ghent a political reaction in this respect might be expected; 
this also would facilitate effective occupation. All these circumstances of 
course would contribute to a more easy conquest. The French may be ever 
so strong in Belgium; they still would be always weaker, as matters stand, 


than in their own Country. If once in possession of the Meuse as far as the 
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Sambre, the conquest of Belgium would be practically complete; for even 
if the fortresses Mons, Tournay, Courtray, etc., in a straight line along the 
frontier, were not in the hands of the Allies (Germans) they could still main- 
tain themselves in Belgium. On the Meuse, however, Venlo, Liege, and 
Namur would have to be captured, probably the latter fortress only offering 
some resistance. Hence we believe that if the arms of the Allies (Ger- 
mans) were able to gain a victory somewhere, and this must necessarily be 
supposed when an offensive is intended, that victory would be attained by the 
conquest of Belgium as the easiest and most assured result.” 

In all the numerous plans that Von Moltke framed for the invasion of 
France between the years 1857 and 1870 he always cast longing eyes on this 
old plan of Clausewitz. In 1870 the shadow of England kept the cat from 
the canary. 

But in 1914, feeling at last strong enough to defy the effete British, the 
Germans followed the old plan inch by inch. They treated Belgium as a 
conquest. They dealt with Antwerp with unusual and but for this plan inex- 
plicable tenderness. They found the French, as predicted, weaker in Belgium 
than in their own country and the French retreated. As predicted they had 
no difficulty in maintaining their ground in Belgium and being provident folk 
they had made ready for the resistance of Liege and Namur with earth-quak- 
ing howitzers. 

Ignorant people have said the Germans had been preparing for this war 
for forty years. In truth it was for eighty years. And thus we have seen 
how, more than four score years after the mortal remains of the prophet had 
mouldered into dust, his disciples, millions upon millions strong, in fulfil- 
ment of his prophetic direction, came roaring up the Belgian pike, Hell-bent 
for Paris. 

Now we naturally ask would it not have been well if English officers had 
read the prophet Clausewitz? The answer is, English officers did read Clausewitz 
and it made no difference. 

A conspiracy is a queer thing. If a dozen men conspire, the secret usu- 
ally leaks out. Robert Louis Stevenson notes that a secret might be known 
to a whole Highland countryside and not leak out. In our day there was a 
conspiracy of sixty million people with a secret poisonous to Britain. Every 
German officer, civilian dignitary and university professor knew the secret and 
was a conspirator, Did it leak out? If not, why not? 

Our senior English officers had not only read Clausewitz but knew much 
about this German conspiracy. In their higher staff courses they were being 
informed that the Germans had built enormous railway sidings and plat- 
forms at a lot of jerk-water villages on the Belgian frontier. The English 
intelligence service was amazingly good and kept the authorities well in- 
formed of what was going on, but no action appears to have been taken. 
Among them they suppressed the information. This is a cold historical fact: 
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the British Empire was deceived by the suppression of information vital to 
its existence. The trouble with these English officers (and their Canadian 
imitators) has been that they did not sufficiently read Clausewitz when he 
treats of war as “an instrument of policy”, that “War is not an isolated 
event”. “War is nothing but a continuation of political intercourse with a 
mixture of other means” and that in reality the staff does not plan a war but 
the cabinet. This being the case the public opinion which elects the cabinet 
in a democracy is the ultimate strategist that designs the war. Our intelli- 
gence service knows this of other countries and studies the currents of their 
political life closely. But the political life of Great Britain, most important 
of all to the Army that is its instrument of policy, has been entirely aban- 
doned by the English officer. 

In the ancient republic of Athens on one occasion, when there was a 
bungle, a batch of generals were executed, not because they were beaten— 
that might happen to any one—but because they had deceived the people. 
Had it been Athens, the Ancient Mistress of the Seas, and not Britain, we 
shudder to think what they would have done to those who, knowing of the 
conspiracy, kept the information from them. 

I am aware that in English-speaking countries military and naval officers 
have a horror of political affairs and confuse them with immodest advertis- 
ing, intrigue for unfair promotion and general unsportsmanlike conduct. But 
there will be no safety for the British Empire or the American Republic 
until this attitude is so far modified that an officer in receipt of information, 
the suppression of which will endanger his country, will feel that he is not 
entirely absolved from his duty to the public that pays his wages by reporting 
to somebody higher up, whether it be to a military or naval grandee or to a 
pigeon-holing statesman; and that the security of the nation is in some cases 
paramount to the etiquette of the profession. I do not suggest a letter to 
the 7imes or anv of the cruder methods of publicity. It is an exceptional case 
not provided for in regulations and officers must learn to improvise. 

But to return to our Prophet Clausewitz, let us not be in any hurry to 
condemn the religion he teaches. Let us remember that he was not speaking 
for an Empire that was seeking to tread on the necks of humanity but for a 
people that like Israel under Moses had just come out of bondage. His 
ethics were meant as gospel for the defensive; and he preaches that War is 
not the remedy of the stronger but of the weaker party. To the pacifist who 
vould persuade you of the merits of being a door-mat you may cite this text 
in behalf of preparedness— 

“War actually takes place more for the defensive than for the conqueror, 
for only invasion calls forth resistance, and it is not until there is resistance 
that there is War. A conqueror is always a lover of peace (as Buonaparte 
always asserted himself); he would like to make his entry into our state 
unopposed; in order to prevent this, we must choose War, and therefore also 
make preparations, that is in other words it is just the weak or that side 
which must defend itself which should be always armed in order not to be 
taken by surprise: so it is willed by the Art of War.” 

(Reprinted by permission from the Canadian Defence Quarterly.) 
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Some Russian Cavalry Charges During 
The Great War 


BORIS D’ ADAMOVITCH 
Formerly Colonel commanding the First Cossack Cavalry Regiment 
FTER the Russo-Japanese War a great many military writers said 
that the old-time role of cavalry was finished and that the cavalry 
charge against modern artillery and infantry was impossible; that 
modern cavalry is only for reconnaissance service and that it represents a 
mounted infantry. All these sad authors take for their example the charge 
of Captain Kasorotov who, during the Japanese War, charged a Japanese bat- 
tery with his squadron of Cossacks and failed to take it. But this charge even 
without results demonstrated the contrary of the above claims :—The squad- 
ron charged the battery on an open plain. During the charge Kasorotov and 
the officers of the squadron were killed. Command was taken by a ser- 
geant who led the squadron within fen paces of the guns and ran into barbed 
wire. All that was necessary was to move a few paces to the right and 
a few paces to the left and the guns would have been taken. But during 
this movement the sergeant was killed and the men, remaining without any 
commander, retired without having captured the battery. 

Grace a Dieu the views of these mournful cavalry undertakers remained 
without serious attention. The Inspector General of Russian Cavalry, the 
Grand Duke Nicholae Nicholaevitch (Chief of the Russian armies during 
the war), changed the tactical methods of the cavalry and gave the most 
careful attention to open order and the individual training of the cavalry 
officer, soldier, and horse, but conserved the charge as the first and primary 
objective of cavalry. 

The splendid charges of the Russian cavalry during the Great War form 
a glorious crown for the Grand Duke Nicholae Nicholaevitch and for all the 
Russian cavalry generals who were always in favor of the charge.. Almost 
on the first day of the war on the Galician plains, in East Prussia and in 
Poland began a series of cavalry charges each more brilliant than the 
others. Of the more remarkable of these charges I wish to cite the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The charge of August 4, 1914, near the village of Gorodoc by the 
Cossacks of the First Line Coulan Regiment of the Second United Cossack 
Division against Hungarian Hussars of General Zarembo. 

2. The charge of this same First Line Regiment and the capture of a 
battery near Bouchach in August, 1914. This charge began at a distance of 
six kilometers from its objective on an open plain,—open order front, several 
ranks. A kilometer in advance of the regiment went a lieutenant with two 
Cossacks as a sort of battle patrol. The charge commenced at the trot and 
afterwards at the gallop. Two kilometers in front of the Hungarian battery 
there was encountered a deep morass which had only two passages; these 
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were found and indicated by the lieutenant of the patrol. The regiment closed 
up for this passage, passed through, dispersed in open order again and ar- 
rived at the Hungarian battery. The last shots from these guns were fired 
at twenty paces from the cavalrymen and horses, and those of them which 
were hit were torn in pieces. The gunners took cover under the cannon, fir- 
ing with their revolvers. They were all cut down with sabers. The group 
of Hungarian officers with General Zarembo fought to the end with their 
pistols and were sabered, together with the squadron of Hungarian Hussars 
which defended the battery. 

This charge was one of magnificent beauty,—the blue sky splashed with 
the red of the exploding Hungarian shrapnel shell and the green plain with 
the red “Bachlik” of the charging regiment. The loss to the cavalry regi- 
ment in dead and wounded was two officers and forty Cossacks. 


3. The charge against, and capture of a German battery in East Prus- 
sia in August, 1914, by the Guards Regiment “Konny”. In this charge the 
officer commanding the squadron which took the guns was Captain Baron 
Wrangel, who afterwards was General and Commander of the Russian Con- 
trabolshevist army. 

4. The charge of the 12th Cavalry Division under the command of 
General Kaledine during the great battle of Galiciya (August, 1914) against 
the Austrian infantry in trenches. This resulted in the capture of the 
trenches and all the infantry. 

5. The charge of the First Volgsky Regiment of Cossacks under the 
command of Colonel Pacapay against three lines of Austrian trenches occu- 
pied by infantry and machine guns near the village of Vetrzino in December, 
1914. All three lines of trenches were taken but the regiment lost all its offi- 
cers,—the colonel and seven officers killed,—and a hundred Cossacks killed 
and wounded, because this regiment (like all mountain Cossack regiments) 
had no lances and could not reach with their sabres the infantry which took 
cover in the trenches and then fired on them from the rear. 





It is impossible to describe in a short article the numerous charges of the 
Russian cavalry during the last war. It is a history of cavalry which properly 
occupies itself with that. I am sure, however, that the names of the Russian 
cavalry generals of the Great War,—like Count Keller, Pavlov, Baratov, Kal- 
edin, Krimov, Rennenkampf, Krasnov, Baron Wrangel and many others,— 
will for a long time be connected with cavalry charges. 

Finally, as an example of the mobility of cavalry, I want to mention 
the squadron of Russian Cossacks of Colonel Paliy which marched from the 
Russian front in Turkey to the English front in Mesopotamia. 

From my personal experiences in the Great War in charges against cav- 
alry, artillery and infantry,—against villages with trenches, infantry and 
machine guns,—I am, personally in favor of the charge in every modern war. 
This same opinion was my father’s in the war against the Turks, my grand- 
father’s in the wars against Napoleon, and was the opinion of all my forbears 
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in the ancient wars. It is only the tactics and the style of order which 
changes. 


A true cavalryman will find always the moment and the means for mak- 
ing a victorious charge as we saw well proved on the Russian front in the 
last war. 











The Black Hills Endurance Ride, 1926 


BY 
Captain NORMAN E. FISKE, Cavalry 


O the Black Hills of South Dakota, famous in legend and story for the 
T lurid romances and daring exploits of the early mining camps, the horse 

is no stranger. In the exciting careers of such heroes as Deadwood Dick, 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickok, he no doubt participated in many an en- 
durance ride where the reward of speed and stamina was something more than 
a bit of ribbon or a piece of silver. But even in such a locale of traditional 
romance and necessity, the horse has been subjected to the same inevitable mod- 
ernizing influences that, banishing the dance halls and the faro tables—the informal 
gaieties of the Western frontier—substituted the movie palaces and the automo- 
bile; and the horse from a forlorn survival on the farm, only occasionally asserts 
his ancient nobility in the rodeo and roundup, 

But there are pioneers of the old days still living in the Black Hills who 
would like to see the revival of the riding horse industry in South Dakota. Dur- 
ing the War most of this stock was bought up by the Army and until recently 
it has not seemed worth while to replenish it. Answering a new and persistent 
demand, however, the breeders of this state are again becoming interested in the 
production of animals for polo and pleasure riding. 

It is not surprising then, that the suggestion of an endurance ride to be held 
in the Black Hills as a local preliminary to the Colorado Endurance Ride, met 
with such enthusiastic response from the South Dakota horseman. The cavalry 
post at Fort Meade, located in the eastern foothills of the Black Hills and in the 
very center of the horse country, took the lead in promoting the event. 

The number of military entries was limited only by the number of available 
horses. Early in the Fall a tentative date was set for the Ride, and throughout 
the Winter the horses to be entered were trained and conditioned. 

Since one of the objects of the Ride was to select horses to be entered in the 
Endurance Ride, the conditions of the 1925 Colorado event were 


Colorado 
Two 


adopted in their entirety excepting those pertaining to distance and speed. 
conflicting considerations governed the distance and speed. Any weaknesses in the 
contesting horses must be brought out and at the same time the successful contend- 
ers must he in condition for the Colorado Ride in September. The length of the 
route finally determined upon was 211 miles which was to be covered in four days, 
instead of 300 miles in five days, and the minimum time calculated for each day 
was six miles per hour instead of about six and one-half. 

To be eligible for entry a horse had to be of known breeding on at least one 
side—that is, either the sire or dam, or both, had to be registered in a recognized 
stud book. This condition naturally restricted the choice of suitable horses from 
among those assigned to the Fourth Cavalry at Fort Meade. Of the eligible 
animals all were tried out and about twenty were selected for conditioning. Those 
thus chosen were trained under a consistent program of daily routine, with work 
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under saddle and weight at slow gaits, frequent feeding, and a copious amount 
of grazing. By April 18th, the day set for the Ride, all of the horses so trained 
were in excellent condition excepting two that were suffering from injuries. 


The preliminary judging, when the horses were weighed and examined for 
blemishes existing prior to the Ride took place Sunday morning, April 18th, on 
the parade ground at Fort Meade. Mr. A. E. Hinman of Rapid City, Mr. H. J. 
Petersen of Sturgis and Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Walker, Major O. Wagner 
and Captain Norman E. Fiske of Fort Meade were selected as judges. Captain 




















Stella at the Preliminary Judging. Left to right: Lt. J. T. Ward, Lt. Col. R. W. Walker, 
Corp. Tony Krokaski, Capt. S. B. Renshaw, Mr. H. J. Peterson, Major O. Wagner, 
Capt. N. E. Fiske, Mr. A. E. Hinman 


S. B. Renshaw, V. C., acted as official veterinarian, Lieutenant J. T. Ward as 
Recorder and Weigher and Lieutenant W. E. Shallene as Route Master. Eighteen 
entries were examined by the judges and declared to be ready to start. With 
the exception of a grade Standardbred mare and a grade Morgan mare, all were 


grade thoroughbreds. 


The first day’s ride was but little more than an average march for a cavalry 
trooper’s mount, a distance of 46 miles. The course lay to the east away from the 
Hills and out over the open South Dakota prairie to the Belle Fourche River and 
return to Fort Meade. All of the eighteen entries finished this day with so little 
apparent effort that even the “wise ones” were chary about predicting a winner. 
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On the second day the distance was 51 miles and the road led north from 
the Post over the rolling foothills into the sheep and cattle country on the Belle 
Fourche Irrigation Project. At the noon halt, Lieutenant John I. Gregg’s mount 
Shorty was withdrawn because of acute laminitis and Lieutenant Wightman’s 
entry Moonshine, by the thoroughbred stallion Shine, was disqualified for not com- 
plying with the conditions of the ride. On return to Fort Meade, two other horses 
were eliminated, Jenny, a General Hadley foal from the Diamond Ranch in 
Wyoming, on account of an accident and Adak, another grade thoroughbred, be- 
cause of lack of condition. 

















Sergeant Farmer Riding Whistler and Corporal C. N. Boudreau on Suzanne, 
Skirting Bear Butte, Second Day 


The remaining fourteen entries came out of the stables on the morning of the 
third day looking thoroughly fit for the longest and hardest day, 62 miles over 
the crushed rock Custer Battlefield Highway to the manufacturing town of Rapid 
City and return. At the noon halt on Rapid River, Lucy, a five year old filly bred 
by the Remount Service and sired by Defense, went out with a sore back. Two 
more were eliminated on the return trip, Rambeau, an Oregon half-bred by Man- 
wood, with an enlarged hock, and the Standardbred mare Alice, because of ex- 
haustion. 

The eleven horses still going showed up very well this day. Captain C. G. 
Wall on his half-bred polo pony Gyp and Lieutenant W. I. Weinaug also on a 
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polo pony, finished in exceptionally good condition. Red, a grade Thoroughbred 
ridden by H. A. Johnson, Whistler, another polo pony sired by Billy Mason and 
ridden by Sergeant D. A. Farmer, Troop C, Fourth Cavalry, Abject, a Jack 
the Sailor gelding ridden by Private J. R. Mitchell, Troop A, and the five year 
old Remount bred mare Stella, by Roly, entered by Corporal Krokoski, Troop C, 
were all looked upon as close contenders. Whistler and Stella were perhaps the 
favorites, with the odds inclining toward Whistler because of the mare’s tender 
age. 

But no contest is more uncertain and less possible to “dope” than an en- 
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Red, Ridden by H. A. Johnson, Entering Deadwood Gulch 


durance ride. Most close followers of the ride waited until the fourth day be- 
fore risking a guess as to the winner. On this day the route deserted the low- 
lands and climbed into the heart of the Black Hills. From Fort Meade the con- 
testants climbed over the Whitewood Hill and down into the mouth of the pic- 
turesque Spearfish Canyon. Then they again took the upgrade and climbed nearly 
3000 feet to the mountains above the quaint old mining town of Deadwood, then 
a sharp drop into Deadwood itself, and finally the return to the Post by way of 
Boulder Canyon and Bear Butte Valley. The snow had not yet left the moun- 
tains but in the canyons the trees were already budding in the warm spring air. 
The Hills were really at their best but the scenic beauty was somewhat lost on 
the tired riders who were trying to push their still more tired mounts over the 
mountain grades. 
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Captain Wall’s pony Gyp and Lieutenant Weinaug’s mount Poke were both 
very tired and a little lame on this trip. They came in within the minimum 
time but were eliminated from further consideration. Gladiator, the Saratoga 
gelding ridden by Sam Delucia, was also ruled out because of sore back. The sur- 
prise of the day was the showing made by Batty, a chestnut mare sired by the 
registered Morgan stallion Goldfain, entered by Private R. G. Johnson. This 
little mare started the ride totally out of condition from a month on sick report. 
Every day she gained in strength and appearance and on the last day she did so 
well over the mountain roads that she began to be looked upon as a real con- 




















The Winners. Left to right: Private J. R. Mitchell on Abject; Corporal Tony Krokoski on 
Stella; Corporal C. N. Boudreau on Suzanne; Private R. G. Johnson on Batty 


tender. Suzanne and the Oregon half-bred George W also surprised the judges 
by their improved condition on the mountain roads. Whistler still ruled as the 
favorite with Stclla, Abject, and Red, close behind. 

At the final judging, Friday afternoon, April 23rd, Whistler and Red were 
both very stiff ard sore. Abject appeared perfectly normal as did Stella and 
Suzanne. Batty had improved still more and was looking better than ever. As 
a result of the scoring by the judges during the ride, on the day following the 
ride and at the final judging the following awards were made: 

First: Abject, bay gelding, age 9; grade Thoroughbred by Jack the Sailor. 
Ridden by Private J. R. Mitchell, Troop A, Fourth Cavalry. Score 94.5. Awarded 
the Black Hills Endurance Ride Trophy and blue ;sibbon. 
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Second: Stella, chestnut mare, age 5; grade Thoroughbred by the Remount 
stallion Roly. Bred and raised at the U. S. Army Remount Station at Fort Rob- 
inson, Nebraska. Ridden by Corporal Tony Krokoski, Troop C, 4th Cavalry. 
Score 94. Awarded an individual silver trophy and red ribbon. 


Third: Suzanne, brown mare, age 8; grade Thoroughbred by General Had- 
ley. Bred and raised by Mr. Paul C. Raborg on the Diamond Ranch in Wyoming. 
Ridden by Corporal C. N. Boudreau, Troop C, 4th Cavalry. Score 92.8. Awarded 
an individual silver trophy and yellow ribbon. 


Fourth: Batty, chestnut mare, age 7; grade Morgan by Goldfain. Bred and 
raised by Mr. W. L. Ricketts of Gillette, Wyoming. Ridden by Private R. G. 
Johnson, Troop C, 4th Cavalry. Score 92.5. Awarded an individual silver 
trophy and white ribbon. 


Fifth: Whistler, bay gelding, age 9; grade Thoroughbred by Billy Mason. 
Ridden by Sergeant D. A. Farmer. Score 90.3. 


Sixth: George W., bay gelding, age 8; grade Thoroughbred by Manwood. 
Ridden by Private J. A. Dalton, Troop C, 4th Cavalry. Score 87.2. 


Seventh: Red, chestnut gelding, age 14; grade Thoroughbred from Nevada. 
Entered and ridden by H. A. Johnson. Score 86.5. 


Eighth: Boxes, bay gelding, age 9; grade Thoroughbred from the McCoy 
Ranch, Bighorn, Wyoming. Ridden by Corporal John Carden, Troop B, 4th 
Cavalry. Score 85.4. 

The length and speed of this ride are about what a well conditioned cavalry 
horse should be expected to do. The judges ruled critically and severely, how- 
ever, and allowed no horse to continue that was not very close to normal. The 
ride fully accomplished the purposes of its promoters. It renewed the attention 
of the horsebrecders to the type of light riding horse desired by the Cavalry; 
it created interest in the national endurance rides, and particularly it revealed some 
promising material to train for entry in the Colorado Ride. But of most impor- 
tance from a military standpoint, it was of great educational value not only to the 
military horsemen who participated, but to the many who followed and closely 
observed the progress of the ride. 











Command and General Staff School 


These are letters which have appeared in The Military Engineer and are 


reprinted by permission, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


My dear B: 

I haven’t forgotten my promise to write you my impressions of this school—and 
while we have a breathing space here goes for a start. 

The usual joys of getting settled were intensified by the sweltering weather dur- 
ing the first part of September. I got here on the last permissible day—better take a 
week and do it leisurely when you come next year. But, things soon got ironed out 
under the systematic procedure prescribed in great detail for all newcomers. 

Fort Leavenworth appears to most newcomers a surprisingly beautiful post. It 
is on a plateau a hundred feet above the Missouri River, surrounded by rolling, more 
or less wooded country, with good bridle paths for riding, though not many good 
auto roads. Kansas City is thirty miles distant and readily reached by train, trolley, 
or via a concrete automobile road. The reservation is fairly extensive, comprising 
some ten square miles in area, and includes the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, while 
adjoining one far corner is the federal penitentiary. Gone are the days of the old 
2d and 3d Engineer Battalions, when Fort Leavenworth was a good deal of an engi- 
neer post. The former engineer barracks have been cut up and made over into several 
score of officers’ apartments, popularly known as the “Beehive”. The same thing 
has happened to other old buildings. Most of these apartments are roomy and com- 
fortable, but we preferred, and were able to obtain, a house on account of giving 
more elbow-room to the children. 

There is a good post school, supported in part by contributions from parents who 
take advantage of it. As for the ladies, there are so many activities that they ap- 
parently have trouble in deciding what to leave out. 

Post athletics are concentrated under the management of the Officers’ Club, and 
a single moderate fee confers the privileges of the excellent 18-hole golf course, the 
dozen tennis courts, the swimming pool, et cetera. 

The opening days of the school were characterized by talks of welcome and advice 
from the commandant, director, and instructors. We were assured that there were in 
the course no catch problems, no “niggers in the wood pile”’,—that we would do well 
not to play hunches, or bone the personal equation of individual instructors, not to fol- 
low previous problems blindly, but to tackle each problem with an open mind, giving 
it our own honest best, as if an actual situation existed. Above all, we were warned 
not to “straddle” in solving a problem. I am convinced that this is excellent advice. 
It was also emphasized that the purpose of the school is not simply to turn out staff 
officers, as some have supposed it to be, but equally to train every officer taking the 
course for high command. 

Our program started in rather lightly, with plenty of free afternoon periods. There 
was no question from the start, however, but that our evenings would be full ones. 
The amount of reading matter to be covered demanded all available time after supper. 
In general, the morning is divided into three periods of one hour each, from 8:30 until 
noon, with 15-minute intervals between. These are either “lectures” or more general- 
ly “conferences” on an assigned subject. Student officers are called on at random by 
instructors, but are not marked on their recitations. An engineer in our class was 
asked by an infantry instructor, “How do the Engineers fight?” Answer: “They 
fight like infantry, and they fight like h—!” 
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The “applicatory system” is early in evidence, for very often the lesson is ac- 
companied by an “illustrative problem,” driving home concretely the application of the 
principles involved. Instructors spend an average of eighty hours each in preparation 
for these conferences which, on the whole, are very well handled. 

So far, all problems and practical exercises have been given in the afternoon, 
lasting from 1:06 until 5:00 or later. On days when an afternoon problem is sched- 
uled, the last morning period is left free. Saturday is always entirely free, and we 
are not only permitted, but encouraged, to play hard from Friday evening until Sun- 
day afternoon. It is not difficult to slip back into a schoolboy’s attitude toward these 
week-end holidays. 

Preliminary Problems 


All problems for the entire first month are illustrative in nature, and do not count 
on our standing. Thus, the class is given a course in solving map problems, ending 
with a “trial shot” at a problem involving an “estimate of the situation,” and each so- 
lution is criticized, but not marked. Another introductory course covers the technique 
of writing combat orders. The principal subject-matter for the first six weeks, how- 
ever, is the “tactics and technique” of the various branches, which is covered as 
thoroughly as time permits, and as the knowledge required of staff officers demands. 
At the conclusion of this period, one has a fair idea not only of the tasks and capa- 
bilities of each branch, but of the way the different arms cooperate. An instructor may 
be an enthusiast on the Air Service, for instance, but his treatment of the subject 
can do no more than give this branch its generally accepted place in the picture of the 
whole team. 

A welcome change from the indoor instruction is the “tactical ride.” At 1:00 p. 
m., each student falls in with his section and mounts his assigned horse, recognized by 
a large number painted on the croup, and the class of 250 rides off into the country, to 
what destination no student knows. The instructors halt the column at “Cross-roads 
576”, perhaps, and each student receives a copy of the “situation” and “requirement”, 
the answer to which must be turned in at a designated hour. Before writing our solu- 
tions, we are allowed to “reconnoiter”, on foot or horseback, though usually not be- 
yond the limit of the “line held by the Blue advance guard,” for instance. The solu- 
tion of this first requirement may be followed by a second and even a third new sit- 
uation and requirement for “Colonel A” to solve before the afternoon is over. The 
only map that can be used in these problems is a one-inen map showing the roads, 
streams, and principal features, but without contours; the ground forms, cover, and 
so on must be determined by observation in the field. 

The first problems that count in our year’s record are given early in October—and 
after that they come along at an average rate of two or three a week. The first series 
do not score heavily—five units each out of a total 1,000, so, although we have had eight 
problems, the total value is only 4 per cent of the year’s work. They are, in fact, 
referred to as “jitney” problems. Five of them have been “terrain exercises”, solved 
outdoors like the illustrative tactical rides, but these are now over for the fall, not to 
be resumed until the “general terrain exercises” of next spring. All problems now 
are indoor map problems, solved as a rule on the Gettysburg and Leavenworth 3-inch 
maps. 

You can readily see that no great amount of preparation before coming here is 
essential. Of course, the officers who have spent a past year at a special service 
school of instruction have a certain advantage therefrom, particularly at the start. 
But the course, as I have indicated, gives you plenty of time to get into your stride, 
and no engineer officer need hesitate to come here from a district or office job. Cor- 
respondence Course “D” is the best course of preparation available for you. It par- 
allels the course here, though in a less thorough manner, and you should cover at least 
the first few sub-courses, in order to get in advance a little of the feel of the thing. 
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With the advent of the first “pay” problems, there are heard also in the daily 
gossip of the section room all sorts of adages about how to solve them—hunches about 
what the next problem will be, rules of thumb about how to hit upon the proper so- 
lution. But, there are no short cuts to success. The school wants you to master the 
principles and apply them with your own honest opinion to the problem at hand. 


The System of Marking 


Our first marked problems have come back, and the perusal of the comments is 
bound to have a chastening effect (as did our experience in giving a verbal order to a 
dictaphone, and listening to the halting phrases that came back at us from the in- 
strumeat.) It is well, perhaps, that this year the problems are not to be graded A, B, 
C, et cetera, but are to be simply marked either S (satisfactory) or U (unsatisfactory). 
Less time will be given to trying to figure out just where one stands. As you 
probably know, the marking is entirely impersonal. Our papers bear no names, simply 
identification numbers, and the instructors are ignorant as to whose papers they grade. 
They work in committees, under a system designed to insure uniformity in marking. 
If you believe that the marking committee has missed your point and failed to do 
you full justice, you may submit your paper for further consideration by means of a 
“reclama.” My impression is that such resubmissions are seldom necessary or ad- 
visable. 

Among the most helpful aids to study, are the old problems used in former years, 
if used wisely. The comment sheets issued with the problems are particularly valuable 
in throwing light upon the concrete application of*principles. The wrong use of a 
oroblem is, of course, to memorize a solution, and to apply it blindly to a new sit- 
uation which is bound to have essential differences of detail. 


Teamwork and Cooperation Encouraged 


Another agency to assist in study has been set up this year by the commandant, 
3rigadier General Edward L. King, who conceived the ideal spirit of the school to be 
that of a football team, with the instructors as coaches. The class is divided into 
sections, to each one of which are assigned two instructors. At least once a week, 
each section meets with its instructors for the purpose of an informal and frank dis- 
cussion as to difficulties, doubtful points, and the like. This is an experiment the 
value of which is not yet fully tested. There are also committees formed voluntarily 
by various groups of students that meet usually once a week, to exchange views and 
mutually helpful data. In reviewing a number of subjects preparatory to a problem 
which may cover a wide range of instruction, it is helpful to have available carefully 
digested review notes—the preparation of such notes is a task which may well be 
split up among the members of a committee. I think that such groups can serve a 
useful purpose if they are thoughtfully planned and organized, and include officers 
of various branches, representative of different view-points. 

We have fairly finished what might be called the first phase, covering the sep- 
arate arms, their tactics, and technique. We are well started on the course in “Com- 
mand, Staff, and Logistics”, which goes into administrative details of supply, and the 
like. Today, we had our first conference in “Tactical Principles and Decisions”, the 
basic and most important course of all. So far, there is little evidence of mental 
strain. This class is younger than any that have come before—the average age, I 
should judge, is well under forty. Instructors say they can detect a difference in the 
complexion of the various classes from year to year, and our class appears to be not 
less serious-minded and business-like about its work, but a bit more light-hearted. 

I’m getting quite keen about the course. It dovetails together so neatly—indi- 
vidual instructors may fall somewhat short of academic excellence, but the tout en- 
semble, the system, is surely admirable. We are getting the benefit of the work of 
a devoted succession of instructors who have put together, piece by piece, this impres- 
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sive structure of applied knowledge. We have sloughed off all responsibility except 
that of the student—to take every advantage of this course. The opportunity for ex- 
tending one’s acquaintance among these many fellow-students and instructors, also, is 
an unusual and valuable one. Altogether, I count it a great privilege to be here. 
Do not waver in your own decision to come. 
Faithfully yours, 
A. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
December 31, 1925. 
My dear B: 

No schoolboy ever welcomed a holiday more joyously than we greeted the Christ- 
mas vacation which commenced on December 23, to last over New Year’s. That day 
marked an exodus from the Post for many, especially those temporary bachelors 
whose families did not accompany them to Leavenworth this year. Those of us 
who were left have reveled in delightfully late breakfasts, in skating, in reading, 
in lazy hours of long postponed play with our families. Perhaps there has been 
some study, but—for the good of our souls—I trust not much. For we needed a bit 
of relief after some four months of steady grind. 


Subjects of Instruction 


The principal subject-matter for study since my last letter in October has been 
the course in “Tactical Principles and Decisions.” Successively, we have taken up 
the various lessons—marches, reconnaissance, security, meeting engagements, attack 
and defense of a position, attack and defense in zone warfare, retirements, delaying 
actions, counter-attacks, pursuits, river-crossings—a formidable array of tactical 
principles, brought down to earth by means of a host of illustrative examples. Some- 
times, in fact, there are two or three of these applicatory problems to stake out, 
study, and inwardly digest in an evening—rather a rich diet tactically it seems at 
times. 

Almost as important, perhaps, is our parallel course in “Command, Staff, and 
Logistics.” The composition of a good administrative order is as difficult as, and 
certainly a more unaccustomed task for most of us than, a field order. We have 
worked out every detail of moving a division, both by truck and by rail, all over 
the Gettysburg map. We are taking up, along with each type of tactical situation, 
the corresponding logistics of supply—thus, supply in attack, supply in pursuit, sup- 
ply in defense of a river line, and the like. Much emphasis is properly placed on this 
question of supply—an emphasis not always given in the past—in order that com- 
manders and staffs may not fail to appreciate the vital part that such consider- 
ations play in campaigns. 

Four other courses, which may be called minor subjects, on the basis of allotment 
of time, deserve mention here. A brief course in “Military Intelligence,” with one 
test problem, emphasizes the importance of that subject and gives a picture of the 
technique of a G-2 section in action. The course in “Methods of Training,” recog- 
nizing that every army officer today must be a competent instructor, covers the 
principles of training and the preparation of all kinds of map and terrain prob- 
lems, maneuvers, and field exercises; there are two test problems. “Military His- 
tory” devotes nineteen lectures to the campaigns of the World War, and touches 
briefly upon methods of historical research. The course in “Leadership” consists 
also of a series of lectures, on such illuminating subjects as, for instance, “Failures 
in Leadership in the Commanders of the Army of the Potomac.” One wonders, in- 
cidentally, to what extent these failures were inherent in the men themselves, or 
how far the record might have been differently shaped had better opportunities for 
previous experience and training been available. Would McClellan’s career have 
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been sensibly diiferent if his notoriously inadequate Pinkerton information service 
had been replaced by a modern G-2 organization? 

Our test problems have been coming along at the rate of only one or two a 
week, but many afternoons of late have been devoted to map maneuvers, both of the 
“two-sided” variety, between groups of students, and “one-sided,” with the instructors 
playing the enemy role. Starting with a reinforced regiment, we worked up through 
the brigade to the division, which involves quite an array of bits of cardboard to 
move around on the map. These map maneuvers have obvious limitations; they are 
surrounded at best by a somewhat artificial atmosphere; they need skilled direction 
in order not to lag, and most of the instructors do not claim real expertness in direct- 
ing them. With all that, they seem to me very valuable in illustrating principles, 
in teaching certain details of technique, in compelling an officer to think on his feet, 
in affording much needed practice in giving verbal orders. After the purely tactical 
problems, come map maneuvers that simulate the functioning of a staff, with the 
parts of the various G’s and also of the administrative staff played by the students. 
It all helps mightily to round out the picture the School is trying to paint for us. 


Scheme of Instruction 


The general scheme of our morning instruction continues unchanged. There is 
no denying that the conferences do at times get pretty deadly. There is a difference 
in the inherent interest of the various topics for discussion, and a good deal of 
clifference too, in the ability of the various instructors to “put it over.” Some in- 
structors, with no better knowledge of the subject, but perhaps a better understand- 
ing of the psychology of their audience, put just the right touch of unexpectedness, 
cf allusion, of humor into the discussion. They use graphics wherever applicable. 
They seem to put their finger on just what difficulties the student has, and leave him 
with a concrete picture. It is interesting to try and analyze just wherein lies the 
difference! It has been a surprise to me, too, to note the rapid rotation in instruc- 
tors: we have had to date about sixty different instructors for less than two hundred 
and forty conferences and lectures, or an average of less than four periods per in- 
structor. Needless to say, we are not imbued with the personality of individual 
instructors, but rather are we left with the impression of a composite of the whole 
faculty; instruction by mass, rather than individual performers, so to speak. Of 
course, the personality of the directing heads makes itself felt, but there is this dis- 
tinct impression of a system of instruction paramount to any individual. 

The problems though they come less frequently than the “jitney” problems of 
mid-fall, are getting harder, and they count more. It is becoming more difficult, also, 
to make any estimate as to what the problem will be about (with exceptions in 
certain subjects). This calls for a good deal of reviewing, in order that all the various 
principles imbibed may be fresh in mind before putting to the test one’s knowledge 
of any particular group of them. Two problems have called for “estimates of the 
situation.” These involve a four-hour struggle to cover reams of paper with a dis- 
cussion, and are popular neither with the students nor (I should guess) with the 
instructors who have to read them, but are held by the School to be valuable in 
teaching such logical approach to a decision as will thoughtfully weigh all factors 
before reaching a conclusion. 


Principles, Not Rules, Given 
One problem, especially, has caused no end of discussion. A Blue division ad- 
vancing to cover the frontier from invasion encounters, on its own soil, a Red re- 
inforeed brigade. Another hostile brigade is advancing some fifteen or twenty miles 
distant. Each Red force is about two-thirds the strength of the Blue division. The 
great majority of the class, some 75 per cent, in their solution, attacked the leading 
Red brigade vigorously, in order to defeat it before it could be reinforced by the 
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other brigade. The School’s solution, on the other hand, surprised many of us 
by taking up a defensive position to meet a probable attack from the combined 
Red forces, while awaiting Blue reinforcements, due the next day. The critical 
factor was, of ccurse, the question of how soon the other brigade could come into 
effective supporting action, but it seemed rather a close decision, and the School 
happily did not consider that those who attacked had merited a mark of “U” (un- 
satisfactory) thereby, if their solutions were otherwise acceptable. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear that no instructor, no school, can give us rules that will always, or 
even generally, work—only principles that must be applied as a matter of individual 
judgment. Usualiy, the School solutions carry conviction, and seem so surprisingly 
simple and obvious that one wonders afterwards why it was not all as clear as that 
while being worked in the problem room! 

You recall that I spoke of the official “committees” that meet weekly, each with 
its own two instructors. These meetings afford opportunity for a discussion of some 
of the principal errors noted in correcting our papers. In particular, they are the 
medium for preparing for the formal “discussions” held in respect to certain selected 
problems. Each group, meeting a day or two after the problem in question, and 
before the “School solution” has been published, instructs a spokesman to present 
its own composite judgment on some particular phase of the problem. These spokes- 
men present their several views later at the joint discussion, and build up, aided by 
the instructor’s comment, a solution, which may or may not conform to the School’s 
dictum presented at this time. Thus, our sense of critical analysis is no doubt stim- 
ulated. 

I think I have already spoken of the weekly hops that are held every Friday 
night at the Golf Clubhouse; make a note that tuxedos are generally worn on these 
occasions. Another great source of pleasure lies in the performances given each 
month by the Dramatic Club. The brunt of the acting must naturally be borne 
by the instructors and ladies of the post, but a few student-officers do appear able 
to find time to learn their lines as well as their tactical principles. In this matter 
of recreation, the propinquity of Kansas City has been mentioned. Perhaps the 
favorite resort there is the new Kansas City Athletic Club, to which all officers here 
have been sent complimentary guest-cards. 

If my letters have made you less dubious about coming here, I shall be glad. 
Certainly, our morale as a class is still excellent. We are fairly in our stride, but 


not forgetting that there are some stiff hurdles ahead. Personally, I am more 
than glad to be here, as I have said before. 
Faithfully, 


A. 











A Philippine Hunt 
Major JOHN A. CONSIDINE, Cavalry 


E{E large military reservation at Camp Stotsenburg offers a good op- 
T portunity for shooting deer and wild pig under such bizarre environ- 

ment that one never tires of it, always finding something novel, some- 
thing interesting in addition to the actual amount of game secured. On one 
occasion it will be something new about the Negritos or their nondescript 
dogs; on another, the jungle will yield some secret from its wonderful store- 
house of natural history, or perhaps it will be a period of introspection 
invited and abetted by the wonderful, broken country of your shooting stand. 
Again you may be carried away by the leaping, roaring grandeur of a twelve- 
foot grass fire set by your beaters to drive the game towards the guns. All 
in all, the conditions of a hunt here are so different, the people so interesting 
and the game so unusual, that one whose hunting experiences have been 
limited to an occasional hunt in the States, finds it a restful diversion, both 
mental and physical. 

Bright and early on holidays during the hot season, a few devotees of 
the sport assemble mounted in the rear of the officer’s line and ride three or 
four miles back into the hills across the Bamban River, where they meet 
their Negrito and Filipino beaters and dogs at a prearranged spot and the 
day’s sport commences. On these hunts one may encounter deer, wild pig, 
large pigeons, jungle fowl and an occasional python. This local deer is the 
Luzon sambar which is closely allied to, though smaller than the Indian 
sambar found in Indo-China, Siam and the Federated Malay States. A large 
full grown buck will dress about eighty to one hundred pounds, so one 
readily sees they are smaller than the varieties we are used to in the States. 
Moreover, the horns slope more to the rear than do those of the States’ 
deer, on account of the fact that they are in the same plane as the frontal 
bone. The usual bare or sore spot on the underside of the neck, so distinc- 
tive of the large Asiatic sambar, is, while present, not so definitely marked. 
In addition to the deer, there is an abundance of wild pig very much like 
our razor backs at home, though with larger tushes, and certainly very closely 
allied to the barrio variety one so often has to dodge on an auto trip into 
Manila. The pigeons vary in size from the ordinary dove, common in the 
States, to the large green balud of about one pound and a half in weight, in- 
cluding various sizes and colors in between. Jungle fowl and rail can be 
found in places, but seldom in quantity, while on the other hand, snipe and 
ducks are to be had in numbers during the rainy season. 

In addition to our hunting on holidays there are times when we establish 
a camp on the northern end of the reservation, about ten miles airline from 
the post proper, for here we are able to tap virgin hunting country. Having 
just returned from such a camp established by Lieutenant Walker and myself 
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near the Negrito village of Maanao, I shall describe in detail our manner 
of hunting as it is quite typical of the usual hunt to be had here in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Leaving Stotsenburg early in the morning with the necessary men, 
horses and equipment and proceeding via Capas and O’Donnell, we arrived 
at Maanao and went into camp in the pine trees in the river bottom adjacent 
to the O’Donnell river. 

The camp site was ideal. Located on a low point in a wide bend of 
the river, it was swept by whatever breeze was stirring. This in itself was 
a help as March weather here in the Islands is very hot and very dry. I 
might mention in passing that pine trees were pine in appearance, but en- 














Luzon Sambar Buck Killed on Trip 


tirely devoid of the pungent odor one always thinks of in connection with 
the conifers. However, we were thankful for the shade they offered from the 
blistering sun. The river at this time is only a very sad imitation of its 
rainy season proportions, Now it is a rather clear, sluggish creek about 
fifteen feet wide and two feet deep. To see it thus, one can hardly realize 
that in July it will be a raging, boiling torrent four hundred and fifty feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. This is but one of the many great changes that 
take place here with the reversal of the seasons. 

Camp was barely in shape when the chief of the Negritos and the ten- 
iente of O’Donnell arrived to arrange the details of the hunt which is to start 
tomorrow afternoon. The old Negrito chief arrived in camp accompanied by 
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his Filipina wife, who, while I made arrangements about the hunt with him, 
sold a few chickens and eggs to the mess sergeant and arranged for delivery 
of some sweet potatoes and corn for the next day. The chief’s wife told the 
mess sergeant that she would much rather have grain sacks in exchange for the 
chickens than money. Details for the hunt were quickly completed with the 
chiefs so that runners were soon out to the various Negrito barrios with 
orders for the hunters to assemble with their dogs and for the town of 
O'Donnell to send the best dogs to be had. All is in readiness for a hunt 
the next afternoon when Generals McRae, Donaldson and Symmonds, and 
Lt. Bryan will arrive by plane to join the party. 














Camp on O’Donnell River 


About eleven A, M. the Generals land, just in time for lunch, the “‘piece 
de resistance” of which is a delicious young buck killed by one of the detach- 
ment the afternoon before. Next in order is a short siesta during the heat of 
the day, as anyone here knows that mountain climbing in the middle of the 
day in the tropics is not listed as a sport. About three p. mM. we saddled and 
cleared camp arriving at our shooting stands about a half hour later to find 
the Negritos already in position for a beat. The ground selected was a sec- 
tion of a grassy hillside intersected by three wooded ravines uniting in a 
fair sized valley about five hundred yards wide at the bottom where it joined 
the river bed. Here the guns were placed in line while the beaters, Negritos 
and Filipinos with their dogs, formed a semi-circle on the hills above “a la 
skirmisher.” 

When all was in readiness the Negrito chief sounded a blast on his cara- 
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bao horn and the drive was on. The change was instantaneous. The un- 
broken silence of the jungle and hills was shattered by piercing yells from 
a hundred throats and the shiny black bodies of the Negritos could be seen 
flashing in and out of the grass on the open hillside advancing down the 
slope toward the guns. The yells were continuous, though at times they 
slackened, only to again be reawakened into their full vigor by the bark of 
one of the dogs indicating a probability of game. When the beaters were 
half way down the hill an increased commotion ensued but only resulted in 
the flight of a much flustered and angry jungle cock. On they came when 
the dogs again barked and then several of them opened with the yip-yip 























Mess Tent With Negrito Mess Boy in Middle 


which indicates a hot trail, closely followed. Now all the Negritos are 
yelling at the top of their lungs and one old fellow who has apparently 
caught sight of the game lets go the cry we all have been waiting for, Oosah 
—Oosah! (deer—deer!) On the alert, all tense, the hunters focus their 
attention on the point where the dogs are baying. Guns are at the ready 
for it is only a question of seconds till the game breaks cover and one must 
shoot quickly before it can flash through the line of guns. 


Suddenly a magnificent buck jumps from the grass about fifty yards 
away from one of the guns and comes on headlong. At the shot he staggers 
and turns to the left only to meet another shot when he turns back to the 
right and drops to the third shot. A!! the guns stand fay. as thee may be 
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more game, for the beaters are still driving down the hill. However, noth- 
ing more developed so we had the beaters tie the buck on a pole as per the 
illustration, and we all proceeded back to camp for a session in the old 
swimming hole, “chow”, and an early turn in, 

Next morning on our way to the hunt we passed through the Negrito 
barrio of Maanao where | took the picture of the Negrito family in front of 
their shack. An amusing incident occurred in connection with obtaining this 
photo. From a distance I had seen the family standing in front of the shack 
but by the time I dismounted and set up my camera only the man and the 














Negrito Shack and Family at Maanao 


kids were visible. I went over and upon looking in the shack saw the woman 
hanging like a monkey with one arm around the ridge pole, a leg curled 
around an upright and holding the kid in the other arm. She was so badly 
frightened that it was only by including a neighbor that I could get her to 
consent to the photographic process. 

Leaving Maanao, we rode about four miles to a large saucer shaped 
valley where we found the Negritos already in position on the heights await- 
ing the signal to start, This drive was a duplicate of the other except that it 
was on a much larger scale, covering more country and using about one 
hundred and fifty beaters. The net results were one deer and one pig, with 
several pigs that refused to break cover, and one dog gone to his ancestors 


for getting too familiar with an old boar in the tangled jungle. This drive 
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took all morning so that we were ready for the excellent dinner Sergeant 
Diocsin of “C” Troop had prepared for us in a shady dry creek bed at the 
end of the valley. 

While we were eating dinner the Negritos prepared a concoction of roots 
and rice, cooked by being mixed with water in sections of green bamboo and 
tossed into the fire from which they were withdrawn thoroughly cooked be- 
fore the green bamboo had burned through. This mess was spread on banana 
leaves and all the Negritos assembled around to gorge themselves, occa- 
sionally going to a small pool to get a drink which they accomplished by 





A Meal in the Jungle. Left to right: Brig. Gen. C. J. Symmonds, Major Considine, Lieut. 
Bryan, Brig. Gen. T. O. Donaldson, Maj. Gen. J. H. McRae 


using sections of bamboo for cups. What would these people do without the 
bolo and the ever present bamboo? 

The afternoon drive brought forth the prize of the trip in the form of 
a twenty-one foot python with a girth of thirty inches, an altogether evil 
looking and evil smelling brute. It seems that one of the beaters almost 
stepped on this huge snake and from what I could gather from his dialect 
and gestures the experience had been anything but pleasant. However, after 
the accompanying photos had been taken, the Negritos carved it up and took 
it to Maanao for a big feed. One point I failed to get was whether they 
scrambled the ten feet of eggs, about one hundred in number, or merely 
gulped them down in their usual manner of eating. The accompanying il- 
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lustration gives a pretty fair idea of this queen of the bosque. On the same 
drive a big deer came down the hill in full view of everyone and proceeded 
to try to run over one of our Generals but with disastrous results to itself, 
turning end over end at the magnificent range of fifteen feet. 


So concluded two days of wonderful sport under most interesting condi- 
tions, all returning to camp well satisfied that the hunt had been a success. 
On arrival at camp, Sergeant Salangsang, one of the original Macabebe 
scouts who was with General Funston at the capture of Aguinaldo, and now 
First Sergeant of our detachment, informed me that in some strange way 

















A Twenty-one Foot Python 


all our empty grain sacks had “transferred” to the Negrito village and been 
replaced by ten gamecocks so common here in the Islands. Not seeing the 
roosters I made inquiry of the Sergeant as to their whereabouts and was 
informed that on discovery that the sacks were “absent” and the Manooks 
“present” he had made “many chow” out of them for the soldiers. The 
trip actually ended next morning when the Generals took off. No story of 
the hunt would be complete without the inspiration of the “Sage of Stotsen- 
burg,” our Commanding General, so I am including it. 
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OUR STOTSENBURG HUNT 
By Brigadier General C. J. Symmonds, U.S.A. 


’Twas on Clark Field, all set and heeled, 
Six ships in line were parking; 

The Generals came, all primed for game, 
And soon began embarking. 


In flights of three, the ships sailed free 
And reached the camp, where ’twas said: 

“We’re in the pines, where the river winds, 
And mistletoe hangs o’er.” 


With game near by, and some hung high, 
They gathered around the table; 

The view was great, and what they ate 
Surpassed the days of fable. 


They had a hunch that after lunch, 
A hunt would be suggested; 

So all prepared they even dared 
To take the stands selected. 


Beaters galore, Balugas three score, 
Beat hard the hills and jungle 
Till one big buck, just out of luck, 
Was struck and took a tumble. 


That night was bright and very quiet 
As soon as all were sleeping; 

But just before, some deer and boar 
Heard talk and so were fleeting. 


Early next day, all rode away 
To the hunters’ choice preserve 

Where Ya-Ya howls and dogs and growls 
Would surely, the game, unnerve. 


Two drives were made on this crusade 
And luck and skill were telling; 

One boar, two deer, a python here 
Brought forth the wildest yelling. 


A question arose and do you suppose 
That lonely doe was stalking 

Or pythonessed and too distressed 
To dodge the hunters’ talking ? 


The python “get” did much, you bet, 
To add to all their glory; 

’Twas twenty-one feet and couldn’t be beat 
By truth in any story. 


Not half’s been told of the hunters bold 
Or the jokes, the way they tell them 

So, if in doubt, just draw them out, 
They’re always glad to sell them. 
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Object and Value of Preston System of Branding Animals 


BY 
Major C. L. SCOTT, Remount Service, Q.M.C. 


HE Preston system of branding horses and mules was adopted for two 
T reasons, as follows: (1) As a means of positive and permanent identifi- 
cation; (2) As a means of collecting valuable data for the Remount 
Service, Q. M. C., for the Veterinary Corps, and all mounted branches of the 
service. 

When a horse or mule is purchased for the Army, its record card, Q. M. 
C. Form 125, is made out in triplicate. The original accompanies the animal, 
duplicate copy is filed in the office where animal is purchased, and the trip- 
licate sent to The Quartermaster General’s Office for file in the Army horse 
and mule record file. If the card of any animal branded under the Preston sys- 
tem is lost in the service, a duplicate can be obtained from The Quarter- 
master General or from one of the five Remount Purchasing and Breeding 
Headquarters. As long as the brand is properly applied the horse is posi- 
tively and permanently identified, and his record can be looked up at any 
one of three places—and the first object of the branding is definitely accom- 
plished. 

When a horse or mule is separated from the service, the cause for its 
separation should be noted on its record card under the heading “Final Sep- 
aration from the service and reasons therefor”, and the card mailed to The 
Office of The Quartermaster General, as prescribed in instructions thereon. 
The cause of separation should be stated in specific terms, such as “con- 
demned and sold on account of ring bone, spavin, periodic opthalmia, etc.,” 
“died of colic, influenza, etc.” A mere notation that the horse “died” or 
was “sold” provides no data as to the reason the animal died or was sold, 
and gives no information of value to anyone. 

After the record card, with proper notation as to final separation from 
the service of any animal is received in the Office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, the triplicate card for this animal, which has been on file in that office 
ali the time, is completed as to reasons the animal was disposed of, and th~- 
card placed on the “Dead” file of animals for study and collection of data. 
The original card is then forwarded to the Surgeon General’s Office for 
study and for collection of desired data of particular interest to the Vet- 
erinary Corps. 

Anyone can readily see that if these cards are made out and sent in 
properly after the animal is disposed of, they can be studied and sorted out 
so as to accomplish the second object of the Preston brand and to show 
the following: 

(a) Longevity of horses from various sections of the country, or of 
various breeds. 

(b) Average useful life of horse in various branches of the service or 
sections of the country. 
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(c) What parts of the horse’s anatomy go bad first, if any. 
(d) What are the most prevalent diseases and injuries. 


(e) What causes the greatest loss in animals. 


In fact, many other important things of interest and value can be de- 
termined, which should benefit the Remount Service, Q. M. C., in its pur- 
chasing and breeding work, the Veterinary Corps in its treatments of animals, 
and the service at large in its handling, care and use of animals. It is of 
interest to note that the Preston system of branding has already brought out 
the fact that 114% of all animals purchased are lost from various causes 
before they are issued to organizations. 























“Captain Hershler,”’ Standing at Brandon, Vt. Foaled 1917; Height, 16 hands; 
Weight, 1200 Pounds; Girth, 72; Bone, 814. Bay T. B. Stallion by ‘““The Manager,” Out of 
“Fleeting Fashion” by ‘‘Hamburg”. Located for the Remount Service by Major C. A. 
Benton and Purchased from Mr. MacFinn at Saratoga, 























Side Lights on the Battle of the Little Big Horn 


'MHE following paragraphs on Sitting Bull, Gall, and the Sun Dance are 

reprinted by permission from the excellent article on the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn by Brigadier General E. S. Godfrey, which was originally 
published in the Century Magazine in 1892: 


Sitting Bull 

“Sitting Bull,” a Huncpapa Sioux Indian, was the chief of the hostile camp; he 
had about sixty lodges of followers on whom he could at all times depend. He was 
the host of the hostiles, and as such received and entertained their visitors. These 
visitors gave him many presents, and he was thus enabled to make many presents in re- 
turn. All visitors paid tribute to him, so he gave liberally to the most influential, the chiefs, 
i. e. he “put it where it would do the most good.” In his way he became known as 
the chief of the hostile camp, and the camp was generally known as “Sitting Bull’s 
camp” or “outfit.” Sitting Bull was a heavy set, muscular man, about five feet eight 
inches in stature, and at the time of the battle of the Little Big Horn was forty-two 
years of age. He was the autocrat of the camp—chiefly because he was the host. In 
council his views had great weight, because he was known as a great medicine man. 
He was a chief, but not a warrior chief. In the war councils he had a voice and vote 
the same as any other chief. A short time previous to the battle he had ‘ made medi- 
cine,” had predicted that the soldiers would attack them and that the soldiers would 
all be killed. He took no active part in the battle, but, as was his custom in time of 
danger, remained in his village “making medicine.” Personally, he was regarded by 
the Agency Indians as a great coward and a very great liar, “a man with a big head 
and a little heart.” 

The War Chief Gall 


Chief Gall was born about 1840, of Huncpapa parents. Until Sitting Bull’s sur- 
render, 1881, Gall never lived at the agencies, but was sometimes a guest. When 25 
years old he was noted for his bravery and daring. He was besides so subtle and 
crafty that in 1886 the military authorities offered a reward for his body, dead or alive; 
an outrage had been committed, which, for daring and craftiness, it was thought no 
other Indian was equal to. However, he was innocent. Gall knew of the price laid 
on his carcass and kept away from the military. At Fort Berthold, while visiting 
friends at the Agency, his visit was made known to the commanding officer at Fort 
Stevenson, a few miles away. A detachment was sent to the tepee where he was 
visiting, to arrest him. On their entrance Gall dropped on his belly and pushed him- 
self backward under the tepee. A soldier on the outside bayoneted him through the 
body and held him till he fainted. The soldiers supposed him to be dead, and so 
reported. Sent back to get the body, great was their astonishment to find that Gal! 
had recovered consciousness and crawled away. The men searched faithfully the 
woods in which Gall had concealed himself, but he was not discovered. Gall then got 
back to his people and vowed vengeance. He had it in many a foray and numbers 
of battles. He lurked about the military posts and pounced on luckless promenaders, 
even at the very gates of the stockade that enclosed the barracks and quarters. He 
raided settlements and attacked Black Hills stages and freighters. He it was who 
followed the Bozeman Expedition about 1874, for days, when they were searching for 
gold, compelling them at all times to be in readiness for battle. One of their intrench- 
ments may yet be seen on the divide between the Rosebud and Little Big Horn at the 
head of Thompson’s Creek. 

In 1872 he led his braves in a raiding attack on the 2nd Cavalry at “Baker’s Battle- 
field” on the Yellowstone, which by reason of its surprise, came near proving a dis- 
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aster, as Indians rarely made night attacks. August 4th, 1873, General Custer had 
gone into bivouac on the north bank of the Yellowstone, just above Fort Keogh, waiting 
for the main command under General Stanley. The two troops had unsaddled and 
were resting in the supposed security afforded by the absence of fresh “Indian signs,” 
while Gall made his dispositions for attack. His warriors crawled through woods, 
down ravines and under the river bank to within 300 yards when an alarm called to 
arms and a lively battle was kept up until the arrival of troops from the main com- 
mand which had heard and seen the firing from the mesa several miles away. A week 
later Gall made an attack on the 7th Cavalry at the head of Pease Bottom, a few 
miles below the mouth of the Big Horn. In this fight Gall, dressed in brilliant scarlet 
and war bonnet, rode back and forth in front of the firing line, the target of hundreds 
of shots, but escaped unharmed. He was the great War Chief of all the Sioux at 
“Custer’s Last Battle.” In 1877 he went with Sitting Bull to Canada, and in 1881 
surrendered at Poplar Creek, Montana. The band was taken into Standing Rock 
Agency, 1882, by steamboat. The boat was met by a great throng of people; the 
military, settlers and employees and Indians of that Agency were at the landing. 
When the boat tied up, Gall, in full war paint and regalia ostentatiously walked down 
the gang plank, halted and surveyed his surroundings. His old mother ran to him and 
tried to gain his notice; she got on her knees, clasped him about his legs, took hold 
of and kissed his hand; she moaned and cried. Ignoring her caresses, he stalked dra- 
matically aboard the boat. Later Gall became reconciled to agency life and was a 
good Indian; wise and conservative, he supported the Agent, Major James McLaughlin, 
in all his efforts for the good of the people. In the grand councils of all the chiefs 
of the Sioux nation, he was the most influential and stood up for what he considered 
the just rights of his people. He died at Oak Creek, near Standing Rock Agency, in 
1895. His features were massive, and in facial appearance he was compared to Web- 
ster, to Beecher, and to Newman. He was a man of great natural ability and force 
of character and possessed great common sense. 


The Sun Dance 

“The Sun Dance” was a semi-religious festival where the young men of the tribes 
were transformed into warriors, knighted as it were. The Sun Dance lodge was the 
arena and was constructed of rough cut poles; the center pole, fifteen to twenty feet 
high, was firmly planted within the ground; a circular framework about thirty to forty 
feet in diameter was constructed around it, the whole tied together with raw hide 
thongs. It had no covering. Raw hide thongs fifteen to twenty feet long were tied 
to the center pole. Buffalo skulls were provided to which raw hide thongs were 
attached. 

The warriors squatted in a circle around the arena, first the chiefs and elders, then 
the other warriors in rear of them; the squaws assembled standing in rear of the war- 
riors; the tom-toms, the orchestra, as it were, were inside the circle near the opening 
for the neophytes. The neophytes assembled at the large council tent. When all was 
fn readiness they emerged from the tent clothed only in the loin cloth or “gee string,” 
and their bodies painted in all the hideousness that contrasted brilliant colors could 
give; some with half the body, from hair tip down, painted in green, the other half 
yellow or white or as the individual fancy could invent. They formed in column and 
proceeded in slow measured steps, chanting in weird, mournful, sing-song tones, to 
the arena; the tom-toms were beaten to the time of the chant; as they approached the 
squaws began in low muffled voices, their plaintive chanting; entering the arena the 
medicine men made incisions in the skin and flesh of the breast, back or other part 
of the body of the neophyte and tied one of the thongs fast. Frantic with pain he 
would dance and yell and plunge his bloody body to break away from this cruel 
tether that tied him to the framework or from the additional torture of the tied 
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buffalo head. They fasted for a period before and during the ordeal, all of which 
was to test their fortitude and courage; such as could pass through the test were 
received as warriors. Those who failed were branded as “squaws” and cowards and 
were doomed to the association of squaws and celibacy. During the Sun Dance, the 
crowd feasted on dog soup—considered a great delicacy. This dance was a ceremony 
of great importance, and it compared in interest to the Indians with the graduation 
exercises of our civilized communities. One had taken place about June 5th on the 
Rosebud. In anticipation of it, the Agency Indians had here joined the hostiles. 
We passed this Sun Dance lodge on June 24th, where we halted for a rest. 


A Sioux Description of Custer’s Last Fight 


HERE is given below an account of the battle which is translated from 

a narrative by Red Horse, a Sioux Chief who was a participant. 

This account appears in the Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1888-89. and was 
furnished to the Bureau by Dr. Charles E. McChesney, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. Army. 

The narrative lacks continuity, is not arranged chronologically, and we 
do not know anything as to the credibility of the narrator. It is nevertheless 
believed that our readers will find much of interest in this description of the 


battle from an Indian view point. 

Five springs ago I, with many Sioux Indians, took down and packed up our tipis 
and moved from Cheyenne River to the Rosebud River, where we camped a few days; 
then took down and packed up our lodges and moved to the Little Big Horn River and 
pitched our lodges with a large camp of Sioux. 

The Sioux were camped on the Little Big Horn River as follows: The lodges of the 
Uncpapas were pitched highest up the river under a bluff. The Santee lodges were 
pitched next. The Oglala’s lodges were pitched next. The Brulé lodges were pitched 
next. The Minneconjou lodges were pitched next. The Sans Arcs’ lodges were 

. pitched next. The Blackfeet lodges were pitched next. The Cheyenne lodges were 
pitched next. A few Arikara Indians were among the Sioux (being without lodges 
of their own). Two Kettles among the other Sioux without lodges. 

I was a Sioux chief in the council lodge. My lodge was pitched in the center of the 
camp. The day of the attack I and four women were a short distance from the camp 
digging wild turnips. Suddenly one of the women attracted my attention to a cloud 
of dust rising a short distance from camp. I soon saw that the soldiers were charging 
the camp. To the camp I and the women ran. When I arrived a person told me to 
hurry to the council lodge. The soldiers charged so quickly we could not talk (coun- 
cil). We came out of the council lodge and talked in all directions. The Sioux mount 
horses, take guns, and go fight the soldiers. Women and children mount horses and 
go, meaning to get out of the way. 

Among the soldiers was an officer who rode a horse with four white feet. (From 
Dr. McChesney’s memoranda this officer was Captain French, Seventh Cavalry. How- 
ever, Brigadier General E. S. Godfrey in a recent letter to the Editor, states that “the 
only officer of the Seventh Cavalry who rode a horse with four white feet was General 
Custer, and the description of this officer’s characteristics and movements is sufficient 
evidence that it was General Custer he had in mind. Captain French was with Reno’s 
command and rode a bay horse.’’) The Sioux have for a long time fought many brave 
men of different people, but the Sioux say this officer was the bravest man they had 
ever fought. I don’t know whether this was Gen. Custer or not. Many of the 
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Sioux men that I hear talking tell me it was. I saw this officer in the fight many times, 
but did not see his body. It has been told me that he was killed by a Santee Indian, 
who took his horse. This officer wore a large-brimmed hat and a deerskin coat. This 
officer saved the lives of many soldiers by turning his horse and covering the retreat. 
Sioux say this officer was the bravest man they ever fought. I saw two officers look- 
ing alike, both having long yellowish hair. 

Before the attack the Sioux were camped on the Rosebud River. Sioux moved down 
a river running into the Little Big Horn River, crossed the Little Big Horn River, and 
camped on its west bank. 

This day (day of attack) a Sioux man started to go to Red Cloud Agency, but 
when he had gone a short distance from camp he saw a cloud of dust rising and turned 
back and said he thought a herd of buffalo was coming near the village. 

The day was hot. In a short time the soldiers charged the camp. (This was 
Major Reno’s battalion of the Seventh Cavalry). The soldiers came on the trail made 
by the Sioux camp in moving, and crossed the Little Big Horn River above where the 
Sioux crossed, and attacked the lodges of the Uncpapas, farthest up the river. The 
women and children ran down the Little Big Horn River a short distance into a ravine. 
The soldiers set fire to the lodges. All the Sioux now charged the soldiers and drove 
them in confusion across the Little Big Horn River, which was very rapid, and several 
soldiers were drowned in it. On a hill the soldiers stopped and the Sioux surrounded 
them. A Sioux man came and said that a different party of soldiers had all the 
women and children prisoners. Like a whirlwind the word went around, and the 
Sioux all heard it and left the soldiers on the hill and went quickly to save the women 
and children. 

From the hill that the soldiers were on to the place where the different soldiers 
(by this term Red Horse always means the battalion immediately commanded by Gen- 
eral Custer, his mode of distinction being that they were a different body from that 
first encountered) were seen was level ground with the exception of a creek. Sioux 
thought the soldiers on the hill (i. e., Reno’s battalion) would charge them in rear, but 
when they did not the Sioux thought the soldiers on the hill were out of cartridges. 
As soon as we had killed all the different soldiers the Sioux all went back to kill the 
soldiers on the hill. All the Sioux watched around the hill on which were the soldiers 
until a Sioux man came and said many walking soldiers were coming near. The com- 
ing of the walking soldiers was the saving of the soldiers on the hill. Sioux can not 
fight the walking soldiers (infantry), being afraid of them, so the Sioux hurriedly left. 

The soldiers charged the Sioux camp about noon. The soldiers were divided, one 
party charging right into the camp. After driving these soldiers across the river, the 
Sioux charged the different soldiers (i. e., Custer’s) below, and drove them in confusion; 
these soldiers became foolish, many throwing away their guns and raising their hands, 
saying, “Sioux, pity us; take us prisoners.” The Sioux did not take a single soldier 
prisoner, but killed all of them; none were left alive for even a few minutes. These 
different soldiers discharged their guns but little. I took a gun and two belts off two 
dead soldiers; out of one belt two cartridges were gone, out of the other five. 

The Sioux took the guns and cartridges off the dead soldiers and went to the hill on 
which the soldiers were, surrounded them and fought them with the guns and cartridges 
of the dead soldiers. Had the soldiers not divided I think they would have killed many 
Sioux. The different soldiers (i. e., Custer’s battalion) that the Sioux killed made five brave 
stands. Once the Sioux charged right in the midst of the different soldiers and scat- 
tered them all, fighting among the soldiers hand to hand. 

One band of soldiers was in rear of the Sioux. When this band of soldiers charged, 
the Sioux fell back, and the Sioux and the soldiers stood facing each other. Then all 
the Sioux became brave and charged the soldiers. The Sioux went but a short dis- 
tance before they separated and surrounded the soldiers. I could see the officers riding 
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in front of the soldiers and hear them shouting. Now the Sioux had many killed. 
The soldiers killed 186 and wounded 160 Sioux. The Sioux killed all these different 
soldiers in the ravine. 

The soldiers charged the Sioux camp farthest up the river. A short time after 
the different soldiers charged the village below. While the different soldiers and 
Sioux were fighting together the Sioux chief said, “Sioux men, go watch the soldiers 
on the hill and prevent their joining the different soldiers.” The Sioux men took the 
clothing off the dead and dressed themselves in it. Among the soldiers were white 
men who were not soldiers. The Sioux dressed in the soldiers’ and white men’s 
clothing fought the soldiers on the hill. 

The banks of the Little Big Horn River were high, and the Sioux killed many of 
the soldiers while crossing. The soldiers on the hill dug up the ground (i. e., made 
earthworks), and the soldiers and Sioux fought at long range, sometimes the Sioux 
charging close up. The fight continued at long range until a Sioux man saw the walk- 
ing soldiers coming. When the walking soldiers came near the Sioux became afraid 
and ran away. 


Comanche 


N connection with the brief mention of Comanche in the article in this num- 

ber on the Battle of the Little Big Horn, there has been furnished by Cap- 

tain P. W. Wey, Q. M. Corps, the following description of the life led by 
this equine hero subsequent to the baitle. 
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I joined the 7th Cavalry in 1886 and was still in the regiment at the time of 
Comanche’s death, which occurred in a box stall in the stable of Troop “I” in Novem- 
ber, 1891, at Fort Riley, Kansas. He was about 32 years old when he died. 

While I personally never had the opportunity to see the order, it appeared to be 
a matter of common knowledge amongst the members of the regiment that an order 


existed to the effect that Comanche must not be ridden by anyone, and that he should 
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never be molested in his wanderings about the reservation, even if he were found 
grazing on the parade ground. During the time Headquarters of the regiment was 
at Fort Meade, Dakota Territory, Comanche was stabled with the band mounts; how- 
ever, upon the arrival of Troop “I” at Fort Meade in 1887 from its former station at 
Fort Totten, near Devils Lake, Comanche was turned over to that troop for care 
and stabling. This was done, it was understood, for the reason that Comanche was 
ridden by Captain Keogh, who commanded that troop prior to and during the engage- 
ment. Farrier Korn of that troop, who was personally known to me, was designated 
as his caretaker. Farrier Korn was subsequently killed in action at the battle of 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, on December 29th, 1890, while still a member of 
Troop “I.” 


During the time I was a member of the regiment, Comanche attended all regi- 
mental parades, being led directly in rear of the standards by Farrier Korn. It is 
needless to say that Comanche received the best of care in the way of feed and groom- 
ing; however, in spite of that fact, he had a habit of making daily visits to the troop 
kitchen garbage cans, adroitly removing the lids with his nose, then would help 
himself to such of the garbage as best appealed to his taste. He appeared to have a 
special liking for potato parings, fresh vegetable tops and scraps of bread. After 
completing one of his tours of the garbage cans, he would present a comical appear- 
ance, in that his entire head would be covered with dried coffee grounds and similar 
matter. Another noticeable trait of this animal was that no matter where he hap- 
pened to be on the reservation when stable call was sounded in the evening, he never 
failed to make his appearance at the stable of Troop “I” to receive his daily grooming 
and feed. 


A feat which was considered quite remarkable at the time was that he made the 
overland march with the regiment in 1887 from Fort Meade, D. T., to Ft. Riley, Kan- 
sas, the road distance of which approximated 900 miles. He accomplished this with- 
out apparent fatigue, covering as high as 25 to 30 miles per day. While he was bur- 
dened with nothing but a halter and just straggled along with the command, the 
regimental veterinarian considered it a remarkable feat, considering his age, which 
was then about 28 years. 


The story of his discovery near the battle field a few days after the battle, 
which was related to me numbers of times by members of the regiment who were with 
the commands of either Major Reno or Captain Benteen, was to the effect that 
Comanche was found grazing some distance from the battlefield without a bridle. 
The saddle blanket had become lost and the saddle had turned under his belly, which 
it is presumed was caused by rolling. He had several gunshot wounds, around which 
the blood had spread and dried, presenting a rather deplorable sight. 

The order referred to by Captain Wey follows: 


Headquarters, Seventh Cavalry, Fort Abraham Lincoln, D. T. 
April 10, 1878, General Orders No. 7. 


1. The horse known as Comanche being the only living representative of the 
bloody tragedy of the Little Big Horn, Montana, June 25, 1876, his kind treatment 
and comfort should be a matter of special pride and solicitude on the part of every 
member of the 7th Cavairy, to the end that his life may be prolongated to the utmost 
limit—wounded and scarred as he is—his very existence speaks in terms more eloquent 
than words of the desperate struggle against overwhelming numbers, of the hopeless 
conflict, and of the heroic manner in which all went down on that fatal day. 

2. The commanding officer of Troop “I” will see that a special and comfortable 
stall is fitted up for him and he will not be ridden by any person whatever under 
any circumstances, nor will he be put to any kind of work. 
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3. Hereafter upon all occasions of ceremony (of mounted regimental formation) 
Comanche, saddled, bridled, draped in mourning and led by a mounted trooper of 
Troop “I” will be paraded with the Regiment. 
By command of COLONEL STURGIS, 
(Signed) E. A. GARLINGTON, 
1st Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
7th Cavalry. 
Rain-in-the-Face 


HE following story of Rain-in-the-Face, who is supposed to have killed 
Captain Tom Custer, is from an article by Colonel Jacob Amberg in the 


Garry Owen Trumpeter: F 

Rain-In-The-Face had waylaid and murdered Dr. Houzinger, a veterinary surgeon, 
and Mr. Baliran, a sutler, who were stragglers in the rear at the time of the Yel- 
lowstone Expedition under General Stanley. Not long after this, Rain-In-The-Face 
with other young Sioux took part in the Sun Dance, a ceremonial performance of 
great torture in which the aspirants give final proof of endurance and courage which 
entitles them to the toga virilis of a full fledged warrior. 

One feature of it was the suspension in the air of the candidate by a rawhide 
rope passed through slits cut in the breast or elsewhere until the flesh tears and he 
falls to the ground. If he faints, falters, or fails, or even gives away momentarily 
to his anguish during the period of his suspension, he is called and treated as a squaw 
for the remainder of his miserable life. Edward Esmond says Rain-In-The-Face 
was lucky when he was so tied up. The tendons gave way easily and he was released 
after so short a suspension that it was felt that he had not fairly won his spurs. 
Sitting Bull, the Chief Medicine Man, decided that the test was unsatisfactory. Rain- 
In-The-Face defied Sitting Bull to do his worst, declaring that there was no test 
that could urge a murmur from his lips. Sitting Bull was equal to the occasion. 
He cut slits in the back over the kidneys, the hollows remaining were deep enough 
almost to take in a closed fist years afterward and passed the rawhide rope through 
‘them. For two days the young Indian hung suspended, taunting his tormentors, jeer- 
ing at them, defying them to do their worst, while singing his war songs and boast- 
ing of his deeds. The tough flesh muscles and tendons would not tear loose although 
he kicked and struggled violently to get free. Finally Sitting Bull, satisfied that 
Rain-In-The-Face’s courage and endurance were above proof, ordered buffalo skulls 
tied to his legs and the added weight with some vigorous kicking enabled the Indian 
stoic to break free. It was one of the most wonderful exhibitions of stoicism, endur- 
ance, and courage ever witnessed among the Sioux, where these qualities were not 
infrequent. 

Rain-In-The-Face had passed the test. No one thereafter questioned his cour- 
age. He was an approved warrior. Indeed, it was while suspended thus that he had 
boasted of the murder of Dr. Houzinger and Mr. Baliran, and was overheard by 
Charley Reynolds who told Custer and the regiment. Rain-In-The-Face was arrested 
at Standing Rock Agency by a squad of soldiers under command of Captain Tom 
Custer, whom the Indians called Littlehair, to distinguish him from his brother, 
the General, whom they called Longhair. He was put in the guard-house and con- 
demned to execution but with the aid of white prisoners made his escape. Before 
doing so he told Tom Custer in the event of his escape, he would cut his heart out 
and eat it. 

From here on we will let the warrior tell his own story as found in Out Door 
Life, of March, 1903: 

“T joined Sitting Bull and Gall. They were afraid to come and get me there. 
I sent Littlehair a picture on a piece of buffalo skin of a bloody heart. He knew I 
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didn’t forget my vow. The next time I saw Littlehair, Ugh! I got his heart. I have 
said all.” 

And Indian-like, he stopped, but we wanted to hear how he took Tom Custer’s 
heart. McFadden who is quite an artist as well as an actor of note had made an 
imaginary sketch of Custer’s last charge. He got up and handed it to Rain, saying: 
“Does that look anything like the fight?” Rain studied it for a long time and then 
burst out laughing; “No,” he said, “this picture is a lie. Those Longswords (cavalry- 
men) have swords (sabres). They never fought us with swords but with guns and 
revolvers. These men are on ponies, they fought us on foot and every fourth man 
held horses. That’s always their way of fighting. We tie ourselves on our ponies 
and fight in a circle. These people are not dressed as we dress in a fight. They look 
like agency Indians. We strip naked and have ourselves and our ponies painted. This 
picture gives bows and arrows. We were better armed than the Longswords. Their 
guns wouldn’t shoot but once. The thing would not throw out the empty cartridge 
shells. (In this he was historically correct as dozens of guns were picked up on the 
battlefield by General Gibbons’s command two days after the fight with the shells 
still sticking in them showing that the ejector would not work.) When we found they 
could not shoot, we saved our bullets by knocking the Longswords over with our war 
clubs. It was just like killing sheep. Some of them got down on their knees and 
begged; we spared none. Ugh! This picture is like all the pictures of the white man 
of Indians—a lie. I will show you how it looked—” Then turning it over he pulled 
out a stump of a lead pencil from his pouch and drew a large shape of a letter “S” 
turned sideways. “Here,” said he, “is the Little Big Horn River. We had our lodges 
along the banks in the shape of a bent bow.” 

“How many lodges did you have?” asked Harry. 

“Oh, many—many times ten. We were like blades of grass.” (It is estimated 
that there were between four and six thousand, and by some as high as between five 
and nine thousand Indians, hence there must have been at least one thousand lodges.) 

“Sitting Bull had made big medicine way off on a hill. He came in with it. He 
made big speech. He said that Waukontonka, (The Great Spirit) had come to him 
riding on an eagle. Waukontonka had told him that the Longswords were coming. 
Sitting Bull had the squaws put up empty death lodges along the river to fool the Ree 
scouts. When they came and looked down over the bluffs, the brush and bend hid 
cur lodges. Then Sitting Bull went away to make more medicine and didn’t come 
back until the fight was over. 

“Gall was Head Chief. Crazy Horse led the Cheyennes—Goose the Bannocks. I 
was not Head Chief. My brother Iron Heart was. But I had a band of the worst 
Uncpapas—all of them had killed more enemies than they had fingers and toes. When 
the Longswords came we knew their ponies were tired out. We knew that they were 
fooled by the death lodges. They thought we were but a handful. We knew they 
made a mistake when they separated. Gall took most of the Indians up the river to 
come in between them and cut them off. We saw that the Ree scouts had stayed back 
with Long Yellow Hair (Custer) and we were glad. We saw them trotting along and 
let them come in over the bluffs. Some of our young men went up the gully which 
they had crossed and cut them off from behind. Then we showed our line in front 
and the Longswords charged. They reeled under our fire and started to fall back. 
Our young men behind them opened fire. Then I saw some officers talking and point- 
ing. Don’t know who they were for they all looked alike. I did not see Long Yellow 
Hair then or afterward. We heard the Rees singing their death song. They knew we 
had them. All dismounted and every fourth man held the ponies. Then we closed 
all around them. We rushed like a wave does at the sand out there—(This interview 
occurred at Coney Island.) and shot the pony holders and stampeded the ponies by 
waving our blankets in their faces. Our squaws caught them for they were tired out. 
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I had sung the war song! I had smelt the powder smoke. My heart was bad. I was 
like one who had no mind. I rushed in and took their flag. My pony fell dead as I 
took it. I cut the thong that bound me. I jumped up and brained the Longsword 
flagman with my war club and ran back to our lines with the flag. The Longsword’s 
brains splashed in my face. It felt hot and blood ran in my mouth. I could taste it. 
I was mad. °I got a fresh pony and I rushed back shooting, cutting, and slashing. 
This pony was shot and I got another. This time I saw Little Hair (Capt. Tom Cus- 
ter). I remembered my vow. I was crazy. I feared nothing. I knew nothing would 
hurt me for I had my White Weasel Tail Charm on. (He was wearing the Charm 
at the time he told me this.) I don’t know how many I killed in trying to get at him. 
He knew me. I laughed at him and yelled at him. I saw his mouth move but there 
was so much noise I could not hear his voice. He was afraid. When I got near enough 
I shot him with my revolver. My gun was gone. I don’t know where. I leaped from 
my pony and cut his heart out and bit a piece out and spit it in his face. I got back 
on my pony shaking it. I was satisfied and sick of fighting. I did not scalp him. I 
did go back on the field after that. The squaws came up afterward and killed the 
wounded. Cut their boot legs off for moccasin soles and took their money, watches, 
and rings. They cut their fingers off to get them quicker. They hunted for Long 
Yellow Hair to scalp him but could not find him. He didn’t wear his Fort clothes 
(uniform). His hair had been cut off and the Indians didn’t know him. (This cor- 
roborates what Mrs. Custer says about her husband having his long yellow curls cut 
at St. Paul some weeks before he was killed.) 

“That night we had a big feast and scalp dance. Then Sitting Bull came up 
and made another big speech. He said: ‘I told you how it would be. I made great 
medicine. My medicine warmed your hearts and made you brave.’ He talked a long 
time. All of the Indians gave him the credit of winning the fight. Gall got mad 
at Sitting Bull that night. Gall said: ‘We did the fighting. You only made the medi- 
cine. It would have been the same anyway.’ Their hearts were bad toward each other 
after that always. 

“After that fight we could have killed all the other men on the hill (Reno’s com- 
mand) but for the quarrel between Gall and Sitting Bull. Both wanted to be Head 
Chief. Some of the Indians said Gall was right and went with him. Some said Sit- 
ting Bull was. I didn’t care. I was my own Chief and had my bad young men. We 
would not obey either of them unless we wanted to and they feared us. I was sick 
of fighting. I had had enough. I wanted to dance. We heard more Longswords were 
coming with wheeci guns (Gatling guns). We moved camp north. They followed many 
days until we crossed the line into Canada. I stayed over there until Sitting Bull 
came back and I came back with him. That is all there is to tell. I never told it 
to white men before.” 

When he had finished I said to him: 

“Rain, if you didn’t kill Long Yellow Hair, who did?” 

“T don’t know. No one knows. It was like running in the dark.” 

“Well,” asked Mac, “why was it Long Yellow Hair wasn’t scalped when every- 
one else was? Did you consider him too brave to be scalped?” 

“No one is too brave to be scalped. That would not have made any difference.” 
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Editorial Comment 
MILITARY READING 


_ importance to military men of a certain amount of careful reading 

of judiciously selected books.cannot be overstated. It is only by the 
reading of standard works on military history, biography, the art of war, 
development of tactics, etc., as well as by a more.or less familiar acquaintance 
with general literature, that an officer can properly fit himself for the respon- 
sibilities which he may at any time be called upon to assume. 

In an article on this subject in the Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution of India, which we shall freely paraphrase, it was stated that “reading, 
provided the material is suitable, may have three different effects on the 
reader; it may add to knowledge; it may stimulate the brain, and it may in- 
fluence character.” Although these three effects are equally important many 
people attach primary importance to the first. Consequently, through pre- 
cept or their own misguided views, officers sometimés attempt to accumu- 
late in a short time a greater amount of military knowledge than their brains 
can comfortably digest. The inevitable reaction sets in and the reading of 
such books becomes a burdensome task instead of a pleasure. 

A motto suggested for officers who wish to read and those who wish to 
encourage reading, is: “Don’t be narrow, and always mix your reading.” 

By narrowness is meant the theory, which is more or less prevalent, that 
organization, tactics, strategy and armaments are the only subjects worthy 
of serious attention by the military reader. No theory could be more fal- 
lacious. Battles and wars are won or lost by men, and not by theories or 
inventions. Napoleon won his victories as much by his will power, his 
knowledge of human nature and his energy, as by his tactical and strategical 
skill. That this was the case is clearly shown by the fact that so long as his 
physical and mental powers were unimpaired, he never lost a battle, even 
when his tactics were faulty, as on several occasions they undoubtedly were. 
It follows, therefore, that to learn the secret of his success, we must study 
Napoleon as a man as much as we study him as a strategist or a tactician. 
What is true of Napoleon is true of every other general. The author, there- 
fore, evolves the following truth, “if you want to get at the vital lessons of 
a campaign, you must study the characters and methods of the men who 
conducted it as well as the actual movements of troops?’ Hence the impor- 
tance of military biography. 

Another form of narrowness inclines to the theory that only books that 
deal directly or indirectly with military subjects or personalities are worth 
reading. Should this be practiced, military men would live in a little world 
of their own, quite oblivious of the great political and social movements that 
may affect the nation or the rest of the world. 

Every officer is likely sooner or later, to be called upon to work jn close 
cooperation with the civil authorities, or even to exercise administrative power 
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over civilians. It goes without saying that any officer who has confined his 
interests to things military will be at a great disadvantage under such cir- 
cumstances. The civilian has interests, modes of thought, and points of 
view different from those of the soldier, and unless the latter has made some 
study of them, friction will inevitably arise when the two come into close 
contact. 

Many officers, especially those who are naturally fond of reading, find 
a way to provide themselves with suitable reading matter. But in these days 
of the high cost of living, there are many others who are unable to purchase 
even the comparatively small number of books considered as a minimum 
requisite. This fact suggests the desirability of some means for rendering 
available to officers, and especially to junior officers, the necessary facilities 
for a reasonable amount of professional and general reading. 

In several cavalry regiments the problem has been solved by the estab- 
lishment of regimental libraries and keeping them supplied with the latest 
standard works on topics with which an officer should be conversant. 

In any case, the subject of reading in general, as well as that of pro- 
viding facilities therefor, is worthy of the careful study of all who are inter- 
ested in the professional improvement of themselves and of those under their 
command. 

THE LITTLE BIG HORN 

HIS number of the CAvALRy JOURNAL appears on the fiftieth anniversary 

of the battle of the Little Big Horn, sometimes referred to as the Custer 
Massacre and as Custer’s Last Fight. It was for this reason that the publication 
in this number of Colonel Graham’s fine article, “The Story of the Little Big 
Horn,” was deemed particularly appropriate. The value of the article is much 
enhanced by the interesting introduction written by General Charles King, who as 
Captain Charles King, has entertained many thousand readers with his stories of 
Army life in the early days on the western plains. 

As stated in the April CAVALRY JOURNAL, this anniversary is being commem- 
orated by elaborate exercises on the battle field on June 24, 25, and 26. Thir- 
teen officers and 220 men of the Seventh Cavalry have been sent from Fort Bliss, 
and they have been joined by some 3,000 Sioux, Cheyenne, and Crow Indians. 
All will participate in ceremonies depicting renewal of the peace pledge between 
the Indians and the Whites. The peace pipe will again be smoked and a tom- 
ahawk will be buried in the foundation stone of a memorial to the veterans of all 
Indian wars, which will be placed in the national cemetery at the scene of the 
battle. The Sioux and the Crows, traditional enemies, will through their selected 
representatives, smoke the pipe of peace for the first time within the period of 
Indian lore or tradition. 

It is hoped that the example set on this occasion by the survivors of the 
battle and the descendants of the foemen who met on that bloody field, will be 
followed by all others interested in that tragic event to the end that the bitter 
fifty year old controversy as to the responsibility for the debacle may, at least 
so far as the public prints are concerned, be terminated forever. In view of the 
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magnitude of the disaster and the many unusual circumstances connected with the 
battle, it is but natural that those taking sides should feel very strongly about the 
question. Nothirg, however, can possibly be gained by further discussion of a 
controversial nature. 


PROPORTION 


EBSTER’S Dictionary defines proportion as, “The relation of one por- 
tion to another or to the whole, or one thing to another as_ respects 
magnitude, quantity or degree.” 

A good cavalryman should be one who is possessed of a sense of propor- 
tion insofar as relates to the various things that he should know. How often 
have we heard it said of an individual that he is a good field soldier but of no 
value in garrison. Or that he plays a smashing game of polo but cares little 
for the laborious work connected with drill and administration. These officers 
lack balance in the sense of Webster’s definition. 

Horsemanship is another thing that many develop at the expense of 
other important essentials, especially tactics. Everyone will admit that horse- 
manship is an important part of a cavalryman’s training, but it will not make 
up for deficiency in the principles governing combat. The veriest dub of a 
horseman may by his attention to the tactical side of his profession become 
the brilliant cavalry leader who can plan and execute operations of decisive 
combat value. And after all the end and aim of our training is success in 
combat—in other words to lead men successfully in battle. 

The man who is an all round soldier comes nearest to the ideal. One 
sided personalities who find some things intensely interesting and others 
stupidly boresome will come to grief sooner or later. They are certainly 
difficult persons to handle if their particular métier happens not to be avail- 
able at the moment. Tactics, polo, horsemanship all have a place; none 
should be devolped at the expense of the others. 


THE JOURNAL 


E hope that you will likethis number of the Journar. It might be 

worse. It might be better. In the final analvsis the JoURNAL is what 
the members of the Association make it. It is your JoURNAL, as it is your 
Association. 


With the very limited clientele possessed by a professional periodical of 
this nature, it is not in a position financially to compete with general maga- 
zines in obtaining articles by professional writers. Consequently, and prop- 
erly so, the JouRNAL must depend for the material which goes into it, 
largely upon the members of the Association, and it is desired at this time to 
express to contributors our appreciation of their generous assistance and co- 
operation. 





The JourNAL is not responsible for statements of fact or opinion made by 


authors. 








Topics of the Day 

A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 
NUMBER of representative cavalry officers were recently requested to 
assist in the compilation of a list of twenty books which were considered 
to be the most essential to a cavalry officer who wished to be well-read in the 


theory of his profession. 
The list follows, the books being listed in the order of the number of 
votes for each: 
A History of Cavalry—Denison 
The Desert Mounted Corps—Preston 
American Campaigns—Steele 
Military Policy of the United States—Upton 
Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War—Henderson 
The Principles of War—Foch 
Tactical Principles and Decisions—General Service Schools 
Cavalry in War and Peace—von Bernhardi 
Breaking and Riding, with Military Commentaries—Fillis 
Napoleon’s ‘Maxims of War—Burnod 
Tactics and Technique of the Separate Branches: 
Vol. I—The Division 
Vol. II—Corps and Army Troops 
Development of Tactics Based on the World War—Balck. 
Animal Management—British War Office 
Military Aid to the Civil Power—The General Service Schools 
As to Polo—Forbes 
Decisive Battles of the World—Creasy 
Robert E. Lee, the Soldier—Maurice 
The Art of Reconnaissance—Henderson 
History of the United States Army—Ganoe 
Achievements of Cavalry—Wood 
The following, though not in the first twenty, were well recommended: 
Allenby’s Final Triumph—Massey 
History of the Great War, Based on Official Documents—Edmunds 
Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918—Gullet 
Horse Sense and Horsemanship of Today—Brooke 
Mount and Man—McTaggart 
Military Intelligence, A New Weapon in War—Sweeney. 
Warfare—Wright, Spaulding and Nickerson 
Stable Management and Exercise—Hayes 
Principles of Strategy—Naylor 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant 
A Study of War—Custance 
Cavalry Studies—Haig. 
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Great Captains—Dodge 

German Cavalry in Belgium and France—von Poseck 

Under the Old Flag—Wilson 

The following, reprinted from The Spirit of ’76, affords an interesting 
comparison with the above list. 

About 200 general officers and officers of the General Staff Corps were requested 
by the National Library Information Bureau, Washington, to name not more than 
ten books, the knowledge of which will form a sound foundation on which the general 
military education of the American army officer may be based. The following nine- 
teen books received the greatest number of recommendations from the 128 officers 
who replied to the request. The number of recommndations is shown in parentheses 
after the name of each book. 


American: Campaigns—ovceie: .22.28is one elie (112) 
Military Policy of the United States—Upton............00000000000... (103) 
PRECIP CRO EWN Uk OCI Soot eco cheesey too dat onlectaassuesdacedsacn GTtceattantanyees (92) 
Stonewall Jackson—Henderson) ....520..2-sacssco sk anes ats (84) 
Napoleon—Jomini (out of print)....................... sa Seo teacas os ieee cee (83) 
History of the United States Army—Ganoe........2......0200022:.2ce:ceeeee- (81) 
Influence of Sea Power on History—Mahan..................20...00...-.-..-- (80) 
Conduct of War—von der GOR xxix coe nee C77) 
On War—-Clatsewate ....--2-. cele oissi nen ssudeiag eens oatin ena (77) 
Principles of Strategy—Naylor.......................- Be rene eee ee (76) 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World—Creasy...........00..0000000000000.... (75) 
Military History of the World War—Howland.............................. (71) 
Napoleon’s Maxims—Burnod. ................-222.--.::0--000---+ ie Meee (70) 
PEP VS SSH TSS 71 21 | en lp oe ee ee (68) 
SERGI DER SOL WEE SOON) 2o 8 acs SS rhc deca cancers esa desea aes (64) 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton..............2220.00.00..c1:eceeeeeeeeeeee- _ (64) 


APROPOS OF THE NEXT OLYMPIADE 


HE following comments by General Detroyat, Commandant of the French 
Cavalry School, on the Equestrian events of the VIII Olympiade, trans- 
lated from the Revue de Cavalerie, reflect the French views on the results of 
these competitions, and are of special interest in connection with preparations 
for the Olympic Games of 1928. 

Some of the best horsemen and finest saddle horses of the world were gathered 
together at Paris during the second half of July for the Olympic Games. From the 
20th to the 27th, magnificent presentations succeeded one another, each offering an in- 
terest of first order and forming a unique spectacle which should have drawn to 
Colombes, if not a crowd of curious, at least the elite of French horsemen. 

The different contests took place however before empty tribunes, in the midst 
of general indifference. This alone, this fact so characteristic, should suffice to 
explain our lack of success. 

This failure was striking. 

In the schooling contest, our representatives bore themselves honorably. Mount- 
ing beautiful thoroughbreds, in excellent condition and well trained, they executed 
the test with calm and in a good style. The remarkably precise work of Captain 
Lesage, classed third, was much appreciated by the jury and considered quite com- 
parable to that of the first two. 

In contrast and for different reasons, the team for the three day championship 
and that for the obstacle contest were presented in rather mediocre condition. 
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In the charger ehampionship (three day contest), three horses out of four went 
lame after “the endurance test”; and the fourth, conqueror however in the last cham- 
pionship of Paris and laureate of the Etrier, was classed absolutely among the last 
(30th out of 32). 

In the jumping contest, three horses out of four did not finish the course; the 
fourth only finished it after numerous faults, two of which were refusals. 

Finally, in the classification by teams, France did not even enter. 

This result has surprised and even thrown into consternation a part of the public 
opinion; and those who were the least interested in these contests have not been the 
last to deplore that we did not shine. 

To what should one attribute such an evident inferiority as compared with four- 
teen nations the majority of whom, twenty years ago, were still appreciably behind 
us? Evidently to the progress that they have made. But can we be contented with 
this explanation, visibly too convenient? 

One readily blames the mediocre quality of the horses. 

It is certain that our breeding industry like that of all nations that were engaged 
in the war, has been especially tried. In the equestrian events, all the first prizes 
were gained by neutral countries—still rich, and richer than ever, in men, in horses, 
in money; in the schooling contest, Sweden; in the championship, Holland; in the 
jumping event, Switzerland; in polo, Argentina. 

Our horses could then have been better. 

Perhaps they could have been better chosen. 

Let us recognize the fact that they could also have been better prepared. 

The choice of horses, and also that of riders, depends largely upon the number 
cf contestants. 

This is one of the conditions of success. Not only does it permit selection but 
it creates rivalry; and above all it creates the environment which has so much in- 
fluence on the preparation. 

As a result ef the small number of contestants, the teams had trouble in form- 
ing themselves, and the future team members worked in an atmosphere that was 
not very favorable. 

It is easy to criticize the more or less fortunate presentations; it would be unjust 
to throw all the responsibility on the competitors. These proved their energy and 
spirit of enterprise, of perseverance and of disinterestedness. They should be thanked 
for the effort that they have so generously given. 

Those truly responsible for our reverse are not the horsemen who took part or 
desired to take part in the contest, but those who abstained. If the preparation for 
tke Olympic Games had provoked more enthusiasm in the regiments or even only 
more interest, the result would have been quite different. 

One cannot accuse the present generation of lacking spirit. Never have eques- 
trian contests (steeplechases, cross country races, horseshows, polo) been more numer- 
ous and more followed. Sport, with its unforeseen features, its risks and its triumphs, 
has always the same irresistible charm for ardent hearts. We must rejoice in this fine 
spirit and encourage it in all its forms. However one is obliged to state that the equi- 
tation practiced by the majority of these bold and vigorous horsemen bears only a dis- 
tant relation to classical equitation. 

Already, 15 years ago, a certain young school, refusing to admit that equitation 
could be both classical and sportive,—classical in its principles, sportive in their ap- 
plication,—pretended to separate the Sport, a physical exercise more or less violent, 
from the finesse and elegance of Equitation. 

These tendencies, necessarily favored by the war, have been accentuated during 
the crisis that the cavalry has just passed through. The taste for good equitation is 
being lost, 
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In the daily application, it must be recognized, the consequences of this abandon 
are not too deeply felt. And, in a word, an instinctive equitation, when it is the 
result of a large and virile practice, is more fecund than an academic equitation, 
when the latter is dull and unnatural. 


But in the important competitions and especially in the great international con- 
tests, the lack of principles, of study, of work is visibly manifest. In order to assure 
the complete submission of the horse, to give him the style that is required and even 
to lead him only to the degree of condition required by every severe test, the most 
beautiful natural gifts do not suffice. 


One would like to recall here the charming and always true pages that La 
Gueriniere calls: “why there are so few horsemen, and the qualities necessary for 
becoming such.” 


“The feelings of those who count theory for nothing in the art of riding (there 
are always some) does not in any way prevent me from maintaining that it is one 
of the most necessary things in order to attain perfection. Without this theory, prac- 
tice is always uncertain. I maintain that in an exercise where the body plays such 
a part, practice should be inseparable from theory . . . but to attain excellence in this 
art, one must necessarily be prepared for the difficulties of its practice by a clear and 
solid theory... .” 


It is to the clear and solid theory of the French School, it is to the studious and 
reflective putting into practice of this theory, that are due the successes carried 
away from Colombes by certain foreign teams and especially by Sweden and Holland. 


It is to the abandonment of these same principles that it is necessary to at- 
tribute our reverse. 


In the equestrian events, as in every other competition, nothing replaces classical 
form. 


One may judge this archaic and superannuated; but then we should renounce 
taking part in the great international contests,—we will carry away only failures. 


If on the contrary we wish to regain our rank and our prestige, let us not grow 
tired of encouraging the equitation enthusiasts, there are some still, and above all 
let us try to create or rather to reconstitute an environment that favors their efforts 
and encourages new talent. 


It does not suffice to urge on some few brilliant individuals. The mass must 
be acted upon. 


[t does not suffice to begin preparing now an Amsterdam team. It is necessary 
that in two years each regiment of cavalry and of artillery have its own team and 
even its teams for Amsterdam, as it has today its polo team or t2ams. 


To do this in each brigade, in each division, in each corps, in each region, horse- 
shows and charger championships must be instituted. If the three parts of the 
championships seem too severe, it should be possible, in order to interest the greatest 
number of officers in its preparation, to create more simple events, for example, 
training and endurance, and training and obstacles. But once again it is upon the 
entire army that we must work. 


As long as the taste for the “well schooled horse,’ both docile and keen, shall 
not have been replaced in honor in the regiments, as long as these questions shall 
not have regained the places that they should occupy in the minds of the chief’s 
of corps, the most endowed cavalrymen, left to themselves, without guide, without 
support, without encouragement of any sort, will only obtain mediocre or very un- 
certain results. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL LUNCHEON 
E are indebted to El Porvenir, of Monterey, Mexico, for the following 
account of a luncheon tendered the Chief of Cavalry during his recent 

inspection trip: 

On the picturesque ranch owned by Mr. Manuel Longoria, situated on the 
Mexican side of the Bravo river, and very near the international line, there 
was served a lunch in honor of General H. B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, U. S. 
Army ; Lieutenant Colonel C. O. Thomas, Commanding Officer at Fort Ring- 
gold, Texas; Major Godner, M. C.; Captain C. S. Miller; Lieutenant D. 
P. Buckland and about fifteen other officers. 

Many people were present at the festivity from this city (Camargo) as 
well as from Rio Grande City, Texas. 

The lunch was organized by our Consul at Rio Grande City, Mr. Jose 
F. Montemayor, by the Major of Camargo, Mr. D. Lazaro Garza Canales, by 
Lieutenant Lugo, commanding the garrison at Camargo and by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Camargo and Rio Grande City. 

The Consul tendered the luncheon in the name of its organizers. 

When they had finished eating, General Crosby in a brief address which 
was interpreted by Mr. Federico D. Guerra expressed his thanks, indi- 
cating that he was very much pleased. He stated that he had the highest 
regard for the Mexicans, and that having had several soldiers of this na- 
tionality in his command, he had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
their good qualities. He closed by saying that among the officer under his 
command he counted Mr, Federico D. Guerra as one who merited much con- 
fidence. General Crosby was much applauded. 

There were addresses by the editor of “El Fronterizo”, Rio Grande 
City, Mr. Pedro Diaz, speaking in the name of the press in general; by Lieu- 
tenant Lugo, in that of the Mexican Army; and finally by the Chief of Immi- 
gration in this city, Mr. Antonio Garcia, and our Consul in Rio Grande, Mr. 
Jose F. Montemayor, on behalf of the Mexican Government. 

A fine orchestra from Pharr, Texas, playing the most modern selections 
of its repertoire, was a pleasing feature. 

At three o’clock General Crosby and his suite returned to his country, 
being accompanied by the assembly to the banks of the river, where was sung 
first the American National Hymn, and afterwards our National Hymn. 
Americans and Mexicans uncovered respectfully during the singing of both 
patriotic hymns. 

A SPARTAN COMMANDER 

ODERN tendencies toward inconspicuous field unforms and “traveling 

light” in order to maintain the requisite degree of mobility, have an in- 
teresting colonial precedent. Lord Howe, brother of the Lord Howe who 
was later British commander during much of the Revolution, came to America 
as commander of a regiment to engage in the campaign against Canada, and 
was encamped at Albany. During the war with the French it is stated by 

Mrs. Grant in Memoirs of an American Lady: 
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Lord Howe always lay in his tent, with the regiment he commanded; and which 
he modelled in such manner, that they were ever after considered as an example 
to the whole American army, which gloried in adopting all those rigid, yet salutary 
regulations, to which the young hero readily submitted, to enforce his commands 
by his example. In the first place he forbade all displays of gold and scarlet, in the 
rugged march they were about to undertake, and set the example by wearing him- 
self an ammunition coat, that is to say, one of the surplus soldier’s coats cut short. 
... To prevent the march of his regiment from being descried at a distance by the 
glittering of their arms, the barrels of their guns were all blackened; and to save 
them from the tearing of bushes, the stings of insects, etc., he set them the example 
of wearing leggins, a kind of buskin made of strong woolen cloth, formerly described 
as a part of the Indian dress. Hair well dressed, and in great quantity, was then 
considered as the greatest possible ornament, which those who had it took the utmost 
care to display to advantage, and to wear in a bay or a queue, whichever they fancied. 
Lord Howe’s was fine and very abundant; he, however, cropped it, and ordered every- 
one else to do the same. 

Another point which this young Lycurgus of the camp wished to establish was 
that of not carrying anything that was not absolutely necessary. An apparatus of 
tables, chairs, and such baggage, he thought highly absurd, where people had to 
force their way, with unspeakable difficulty, to encounter an enemy free from all 
such incumbrances. 

When his lordship got matters arranged to his satisfaction, he invited his offi- 
cers to dine with him in his tent. They gladly assembled at the appointed hour, but 
were surprised to see no chairs or tables. There were, however, bearskins spread like 
a carpet. His lordship welcomed them, and sat down on a small log of wood; they 
followed his example; and presently the servants set down a large dish of pork and 
peas. His lordship, taking a sheath from his pocket, out of which he produced a 
knife and fork, began to cut and diivde the meat. They sat in a kind of awkward 
suspense, which he interrupted by asking if it were possible that soldiers like them, 
who had been so long destined for such a service, should not be provided with port- 
able implements of this kind; and finally relieved them from their embarrassment 
by distributing to each a case the same as his own, which he had provided for the 
purpose. 

The regiment moved out with the column directed on Ticonderoga and Lord 
Howe was killed in the attack. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


VERY troop or detachment in the cavalry provides magazines for the 

organization library, Sixty-four per cent of these secure their periodicals 
through the Cavalry Association. Thirty-four per cent do not. We appre- 
ciate the co-operation of those who do; we are puzzled about those 
who do not. 

The reason why the absent ones do not join the sixty-four per cent is 
hard to determine. Our prices are as good or better than any competing ci- 
vilian agency, and if in any special cases they are not, we will make them 
so. And we are on the job every minute to render satisfactory service when 
an order has been intrusted to us. Last year there was some complaint over 
non-receipt of periodicals, but the causes underlying this condition have 


been removed and our service is now 100 per cent perfect. 
It goes without saying that we make a small commission on magazine 
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subscriptions and so does any other agency through whom subscriptions 
are placed. It is impossible to have a magazine to read and not pay some- 
one a profit. Then why not pay it to your Association? The profit will be 
used for the cavalry and the furtherance of its interests. It will go to publish 
the JourNAL, to send the Cavalry Team to Olympic games, to support 
the Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Teams, to maintain the Cavalry in the 
forefront of all matters pertaining to horsemanship. The scope of the 
Association’s, and hence the Cavalry’s sponsorship in matters of cavalry 
interest is limited only by available funds. Make the assets grow by send- 
ing all magazine subscriptions, both personal and for the organization to 
YOUR Association. Instead of sixty-four per cent only, we need the sup- 
port of every organization. 











Hunting Country Near Maanao, Philippine Islands 


























Foreign Military Notes 
FURNISHED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION DIVISION, G. S. 
ENGLAND 
Equipment of British Cavalry Trooper 


Mounts. The specifications for cavalry horses describe the trooper’s mount 
as follows: “The Cavalry Troop Horse, for Cavalry of the Line and Horse and 
Field Artillery, height at four years not less than 15 hands or exceeding 15.2; 
over four years not exceeding 15.3. The type of horse required is one that is 
deep bodied, has a short back, well-sprung ribs, and of the hunter stamp, with 
substance, quality and true action.” It will be noted in this description that no 
weight is specified for the horse. This is because horses in Great Britain are 
always classified according to the weight they are capable of carrying and not 
according to the weight of the animal itself. Although their specifications for 
service mounts are not elaborate, yet the type found in their organizations is very 
uniform. This uniformity is due primarily to the fact that all purchasing in the 
United Kingdom is done by two or three officers who are horse experts of the 
first rank, and who have an intimate knowledge of service needs and of the 
potential possibilities of horses bred in various localities. Again, the general 
excellence of their service mounts is due to the fact that very few saddle horses 
of poor quality are bred in Great Britain. The breeders have learned that it costs 
just as much to raise poor horses as good ones and that much greater profits accrue 
from producing animals with conformation, quality and substance that will classify 
them as hunter prospects. Racing and hunting dominate all breeding of saddle 
horses. In consequence, the task of the British Remount Service is made easier 
because of the type of animals they have to select from. 

The cavalry troop horse they aim to get is one that has been bred as a hunter 
but has not grown to a size which will command high price. Generally speaking 
these horses are from one-quarter to three-quarters thoroughbred, the prevailing 
doctrine in breeding hunters being to breed thoroughbred sires to quarter-bred 
or half-bred mares that are of suitable size and type to produce hunters. Only a 
very limited number of thoroughbred animals will be found in the hunting field 
because as a rule they are not up to carrying enough weight in the heavy going 
of the average English and Irish hunting districts. It is for this reason that it has 
been found necessary to introduce other blood to obtain the necessary size and 
weight-carrying qualities, 

The present purchase price for troop horses in Great Britain is 55 pounds 
(approximately $265) and for this figure they obtain an excellent type of animal. 
By and large, their cavalry troop horses are much superior to those in our 
Army, and while it is certain they have no more endurance or marching ability 
at slow gaits, yet at the faster gaits, in jumping, and in work across country, they 
are very much superior. Also in the matter of quality they are far ahead of our 
average troop horse. 

Arms, The arms of the cavalry soldier are the rifle and sword and in the 
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case of Lancer organizations, the lance is also carried. The pistol is issued only 
to those who for some special reason are not equipped with rifles or swords. 

The short model Lee-Enfield rifle is carried by each trumpeter over 18 years 
of age and by all corporals and privates except bandsmen, orderly room clerks, 
numbers one and two, Vickers machine-gunners, numbers two and three, Hotch- 
kiss machine-gunners, and motor cyclists. 

The cavalry sword, 1908 pattern, is carried by all ranks, except drivers, sig- 
nallers, numbers one and two, Vickers machine-gunners, numbers two and three, 
Hotchkiss machine-gunners, and motor cyclists. 

The caliber .455 Webley revolver is issued to: regimental sergeants major, 
warrant officers, staff sergeants, orderly room sergeants, sergeant trumpeters, 
sergeant saddlers, sergeant cooks, squadron quartermaster sergeants, sergeants, 
paid lance sergeants, orderly room clerks, numbers one and two, Vickers machine- 
gunners, numbers two and three, Hotchkiss machine-gunners, and motor cyclists. 

The lance is carried by Lancer organizations only, and is issued to each 
noncommissioned officer and private except bandsmen, numbers one, two and 
three, Vickers and Hotchkiss machine-gunners, and motor cyclists. 

The machine-gun squadron, which is a part of the headquarter wing of the 
regiment, is equipped with the Vickers .303 caliber machine-gun, while the ma- 
chine-gun section of each squadron is supplied with the Hotchkiss gun of the 
same caliber. 

Uniforms. The service uniform of all cavalry units is the same and consists 
of: an olive drab blouse fastened at the neck; olive drab breeches with leather 
strappings ; olive drab forage cap; olive drab, woolen, spiral puttees ; black shoes ; 
short, loose-fitting. double breasted overcoat and nickeled spurs. All buttons and 
insignia are of highly polished brass. 

All regiments have their own distinctive full dress uniform, but at present 
full dress is only authorized for the Household Cavalry. This uniform for the 
Life Guards consists of: a close fitting scarlet tunic; white buckskin breeches ; 
high, black jack boots ; white metal helmet with a white plume and a highly polished 
white metal cuirass. The full dress of other organizations, while not as elaborate 
as that of the Life Guards, is in keeping with their dignity and traditions. 

Clothing and Equipment. The approximate total weight carried by the or- 


dinary troop horse is as follows: 
Pounds Ounces 
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Clothing and miscellaneous articles, not including overcoat 19 12% 
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264 15% 


The overcoat weighs 5 Ibs. 15 ozs.; the lance, 4 Ibs. 4 ozs. 



































The National Guard 
ALLOWANCES OF HORSES FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


HE allowance of horses for the training of mounted and horse-drawn 

units of the National Guard has been changed by Circular 15, current 
series, to care for cases where more than one unit of the same branch of the 
service is quartered in one armory. In these cases, the unit which is en- 
titled to the greater number of horses when in a separate armory will be given 
the full allowance, while all other units grouped with it will be given fifty 
per cent of the allowance provided when that unit is in a separate armory. 
In no case, however, will the animals authorized for units grouped in a single 
armory exceed 96, except when application has been made to, and approved 
by, the Chief, Militia Bureau. 


ATTENTION! 


RGANIZATION Commanders: Don’t leave dead-wood in your com- 

panies. Recruiting is needed by nearly every unit in the National Guard. 
Get new men. And as fast as a new man comes, discharge a man that clut- 
ters up the records. 

Remember that 60% attendance is a minimum attendance. Aim at 
100% and be satisfied with little less, and that little only for good reasons. 

Good attendance will come when there are good inducements. Armories 
must be made attractive; drill must be always interesting and not allowed 
to lag; there must be discipline and enthusiasm in the air. However much 
is accomplished depends upon the initiative and energy of the company com- 
mander and his brother officers. 

Have you tried to have smokers, where your men will enjoy themselves 
and company spirit is knit in good fellowship? Have you fully co-operated 
with the civic authorities and sought co-operation? Have you interested the 
community with your activities—particularly the women—and asked their aid 
and support? Do you invite the public, and make it an invitation, to witness 
your drills and exhibitions? Do you give exhibitions? Do you make your 
company known in the newspapers ? 

Everything, to gain popularity, needs a press agent, pushing, and support. 
You are supported by the United States Government, your State, and by all 
good citizens—by the last in a passive manner, generally. You must awake 
this passivity, and fan it into enthusiastic support. It can be done; it has 
been done; make your town proud of your organization. 

Then there will be no dead-wood. Recruiting will take care of itself. 


AN EFFICIENT TROOP 
APTAIN M. M. FOUST, commanding Troop E, 108th Cavalry, Louisiana 
National Guard, believing in preparedness, has, as a means of training 
boys as well as giving his mounts the necessary exercise, encouraged the Boy 
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Scout troop sponsored by the American Legion at Bogalusa, Louisana, to 
take horsemanship. This has resulted, so far as concerns Bogalusa, in the 
horse’s winning back the devoted allegiance of time honored friend, the Amer- 
ican Boy, and the United States acquiring a first class troop of cavalry con- 
sisting of about fifty boys of the average age of twelve years. This troop of 
boy scouts is able to execute any movement laid down in the Cavalry Drill 
Regulations. 

At a recent annual armory inspection a platoon of these youngsters was 
formed for an exhibition drill. With their own platoon and squad leaders, 
they put up as smooth a drill in close and extended order as would the mother 
organization. Their confidence and ability was surprising. They all took 
the chute while executing suppling exercises, dismounted and mounted while 
taking an 18 inch jump, made the second horse facing to the rear, while cer- 
tain selected ones made the third horse to the rear. The exhibition was ter- 
minated by a roman ride consisting of three-horse teams. 

Old Hickory Council, Boy Scouts of America, of which this troop is a 
member, was organized by J. W. Richardson, Past Commander of the Boga- 
lusa Post of the American Legion, and First Lieutenant of Troop E, 108th 
Cavalry. The troop is led by Lt. Col. Benjamin W. Miller, a veteran of the 
World War who was wounded in the Argonne Forest, and who is now on the 
staff of Governor Fuqua of Louisiana. 

The troop has been trained in horsemanship, in the care of the horse 
and equipment, and in cavalry drill by Sergeant Oliver Hartford, Troop E. 

The reputation of this troop of Scouts is not confined to Bogalusa. Sev- 
eral papers and magazines have published illustrated articles about it. Although it 
has been organized but for three years, Captain M. M. Foust is beginning to reap 
the benefit, in that he has five members of his organization who received their 
initial training in the Boy Scout troop and all five of these men are as good 
cavalrymen as ever picked up a saber. In the course of the next few years 
Troop E, 108th Cavalry promises to be without a peer as a cavalry organiza- 
tion, as it will by that time be made up of former members of the Boy Scout 
troop of Bogalusa, all of whom will have had this thorough preliminary train- 
ing prior to becoming bona fide troop members. 




















The Organized Reserves 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS CONVENTION 


OLLOWING are some of the principal resolutions adopted by the fourth 
annual convention of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States : 

Be it resolved, That we recommend that one reserve officer be detailed 
to active duty as an additional member of the War Department general staff, 
as an assistant to the deputy chief of staff and to be charged with the coor- 
dination of reserve activities within the general staff. 

Be it resolved, That the War Department request a sufficient appropria- 
tion to train all combat troops of the Organized Reserve annually. 

Be it resolved, That this association request the War Department to in- 
clude in its budget estimate an initial allowance of one month’s pay to be placed 
with the Quartermaster’s Department to the credit of each newly commissioned 
reserve officer below the grade of captain for primary uniform and equipment 
purchase. 

Be it resolved, That the Reserve Association recommend that enlisted 
men of the Regular Army assigned to duty with the Organized Reserves be 
allowed full commutation and allowances and that this be continued while these 
enlisted men are attending summer training camps so that their families may 
be properly provided for. 

Be it resolved, That we recommend that graduates of C. M. T. C. courses 
be given credit for same on entering R. O. T. C. schools and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the War Department, the chairmen of the military 
affairs committees of the House and of the Senate and to all corps area com- 
manders. 

Be it resolved, That this Association urge Congress at the earliest possible 
moment to provide sufficient appropriations to carry out the provisions of the 
national defense act of 1916, as amended, and that appropriations for the next 
fiscal year be made sufficient to provide for the present strength of all branches 
of the Army and for reasonable expansions to carry out this act. 

Be it resolved, That this Association endorse the selective service law pre- 
pared and submitted to the 69th Congress (S. 2561, H. R. 4841, 1924), by the 
Secretary of War. 

Be it resolved, That the President and the national council of the Asso- 
ciation be instructed to prepare a bill to be introduced into Congress providing 
for suitable allowance of mileage or per diem allowance for Regular Army execu- 
tive officers to enable them to visit at least once annually all units of the reserves 
under their jurisdiction. 

Be it resolved, That Congress be urged to enlarge the R. O. T. C. 
appropriations sufficient to establish new units in additional institutions to the 
end that approximately 8,000 reserve officers be commissioned annually from 
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this source and that full monetary allowances be granted to all enlisted men 
on R. O. T. C. duty. 

Be it resolved, That Congress be urged to make appropriations which will 
provide equal travel pay and allowances for all branches of the Army when 
on active duty of whatever length. 

Be it resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations for the citizens’ military training camps to 
permit the education and training of 50,000 candidates during the summer 
of 1926. 

Be it resolved, That Congress provide sufficient funds to maintain the 
Regular Army in a high state of preparedness so that it can properly train 
and instruct its reserve components, the Organized Reserve, the R. O. T. C. 
and the C. M. T. C., and thereby carry out the provisions of our national de- 
fense act. 

Be it resolved, That Congress be urged to make sufficient appropriations 
for the issuances of military supplies and ammunition to the Organized Re- 
serve, C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C, in addition to the maintenance without 
depletion of the reserve supply, as provided in the War Department act of 
1926. 

Be it resolved, That the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States assembled in the fourth annual convention again state its approval of 
the principle of retirement for disabled emergency officers and the 69th Con- 
gress be urged to take prompt and favorable action by reenacting bill H. R. 
6484, S. 33, 68th Congress, to place this class of disabled officers in the same 
status as those of the regular service. 

Be it resolved, That the state departments of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation urge the state departments of education of the various states to give 
credit for the work done in the citizens’ military training camps toward grad- 
uation from high schools and colleges. 

Be it resolved, That reserve officers satisfactorily completing the com- 
mand and staff course of Fort Leavenworth either in person or by corre- 
spondence school or who may have satisfactorily established their ability to 
perform the duties of an officer of the general staff be recommended by the 
War Department for the general staff eligible list. 

Be it resolved, That this Association urges the introduction in present 
Army schools of a special course of training for Regular Army officers before 
their assignment to any reserve units, and further 

Be it resolved, That all Regular Army officers detailed to duty with the 
Organized Reserves have no dual assignment. 

Be it resolved, That the War Department be requested to establish suit- 
able credits for reserve officers attending training camps, group study classes, 
attendance on examining boards and for successfully completing corre- 
spondence courses or any other duty on an inactive status. 





THE ORGANIZED RESERVES 


305th CAVALRY—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colonel John C. Groome, Commanding 


Equitation 


During the months of March and April, the equitation class rode weekly on Wed- 
nesdays from 5:30 to 7:30 P. M. at the First City Troop Armory, 23rd and Ranstead 
Streets. 

During the month of May the rides were held outdoors at the Quartermaster 
Depot riding ring, 21st and Oregon Ave. 

In order to vary the work and keep up interest a few minutes during each 
equitation period was devoted to the following; Comformation, Points of the Horse, 
Common Diseases and Symptoms, Cavalry Drill, and Saber work. 

The average attendance during the period mentioned above was 20 members of 
the regiment per ride. 

On April 12th, at the Depot Quartermaster riding ring, the jumping elimination 
was held for members of the equitation class to pick six officers for the jumping 
exhibition (show) on Regimental Day. The class put up a fine exhibition over a 
course of eight jumps without a single refusal or run out, Major R. C. Logan and 
Captain D. M. Speed, Q.M/C., kindly acted as judges and picked the six officers who 
jumped on Regimental Day. 

On April 20, 23, 27, 30, May 3, and 26, at the Q.M. corral, 1% hours instruction 
in equitation and jumping in preparation for the Indoor Horse Show on March 7th 
and 8th was given the six officers who represented the regiment in the jumping and 
Officers Charger classes at that show. 


Regimental School 

The officers and enlisted men of the regiment who have regularly attended the 
school kept up their good record during March, April, and May. The following con- 
ferences and meetings were held during the three months as scheduled with average 
attendance of 17 members. 

(March 10th—Conference and quiz on Care of Animals and Stable Management. 
Age by the teeth. 

March 3lst—Study and explanation of the movements of the exhibition ride on 
Regimental Day (This was put across by means of small mounted figures). 

April 21st—Conference. Map problems on troop meeting engagements. Seven 
simple situations involving tactics of the squad, platoon, and troop solved by the 
class, 

April 30th—Practical work at Q.M. stables, inspection of stables, feeding, water- 
ing, care of stalls, and corrals. 

May 5th—Practical work in inspecting grain and hay, defects in same. Proper 
feeds and feeding. 

May 12th—Demonstration—correct grooming, care of feet, shoeing, restraint 
and control of horses. 


Correspondence Class 
Great credit is due the following officers of the regiment for their fine work in 
Cavalry Basic Officers Correspondence Course. Lieuts. Adams, Chew, Ennis, Esler, 
Hunter, Kirk, Roberts, Taylor, and Town. These officers regularly attended the 
weekly meetings of the class held at regimental headquarters from 12:00 Noon to 
1:00 P. M., giving up their noon hour to this work. The majority of the class com- 
pleted six subcourses on May 15th which is believed to be a fine record for the year. 


Polo 
The regimental polo squad regretted very much the loss of Lieut. Mitchell, as 
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due to an injury, he was unable to play after March 10th. Lieut. Mitchell was 
making rapid strides and showed promise of becoming an excellent player. 

Practice was held on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 5:00 to 7:00 P. M. at 103rd 
Cavalry Armory during March and the first week in April. This consisted of practice 
games between regimental teams. 

The following games with outside teams were played during March and first 
week in April. 

On the 4th of March, P.M.C. eliminated the regimental team from the Spring 
Tournament by a score of 11 to 3. Although the score does not show it, this was 
a hard fought game from start to finish. Lieut. Town played an excellent game for 
the 305th. 

On March 9th a game with the Service Troop, 103rd Cavalry resulted in a tie 
score of 5 to 5. Lieut. Mathiot riding difficult ponies played an excellent game. 

On March 12th the regiment defeated Wenonah by a score of 6 to 2. Lieuts. 
Meehan, Town, Taylor, and Mathiot showed up well. 

On March 16th the regiment took the Pennsylvania Polo Club into camp by a 
score of 7 to 2, and again on March 18th defeated Riviera Polo Club by a score of 
9 to 1. Lieuts. Town and Taylor played excellent polo in both these games. 

On March 19th, P.M.C. again defeated the regiment by a score of 5 to 3. 

On April 2nd a game played with the Penn Polo Club resulted in a 5 to 4 victory 
for the 305th Cavalry. 

It was hoped to be able to play indoor polo until ‘May but due to the fact that 
the majority of teams playing indoor polo in Philadelphia close the season on April 
lst, it was found impracticable for the regiment to play after April 10th. 

The regiment played 9 games with outside teams during the season, winning 
seven and losing 2. This is considered a good start for the first year of polo in the 
regiment. 

Hunts 

March being the last month of hunting season in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
the following members of the regiment took full advantage of every occasion to 
hunt; Major Hare, Captains Brogden, Livingston, Porter, Lieuts. Bray, Mathiot, 
Taylor, and Meehan. Several good runs were enjoyed especially the one at West 
Chester on St. Patricks Day which had a field of over 150. 


Regimental Day 

On April 17th the regiment, in compliance with A.R. held its second Regimental 
Day Celebration in Philadelphia, which was highly successful. The program was 
carried out in true Cavalry style as follows: 

Exhibition ride at 6:00 P. M.; 103rd Cavalry Armory. Only 18 members of the 
equitation class could ride due to the fact that a shortage of equipment existed. 
However, through the kindness of Major B. T. Merchant, Director of Horsemanship, 
Cavalry School, who loaned the regiment 18 white bridles, saddle cloths, and tie 
ropes the class made a very smart appearance. The well groomed horses were in 
strict conformity with the riders in their new regulation uniforms, highly polished 
boots and spurs. Colonel Groome, commanding the regiment, was highly compli- 
mented by the officer guests of the Regular Army and National Guard who viewed 
the ride from the boxes. The reviewing stand was decorated with the regimental 
standards and cavalry colors. The ride, conducted by Captain William S. Brogden, 
Commanding Troop A, and controlled by whistle was highly complimented for the 
precision in execution of all the intricate movements. The other officers who par- 
ticipated were Captains Bell, Easby, Livingston, Rutan, Young, Vannan, Lieuts 
Mitchell, Churchill, Esler, Gardiner, Grannis, Mathiot, Meehan, Ritter, Schimpf, Tay- 
lor, and Town. 

The following officers, winners of the jumping elimination on April 12, put up 
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a fine exhibition of jumping over a course of eight jumps; Captains Vannan and 
Bell; Lieutenants Churchill, Gardiner, Mathiot, and Taylor. 

Following the program at the Armory, the regimental dinner was held at the 
Racquet Club, at which Colonel John C. Groome, Commanding the regiment, presided. 
In further compliance with par. 7, A.R. 345-105, Colonel Groome, the principal 
speaker of the evening, embodied in his talk a brief history of the regiment and 
especially stressed the wonderful spirit of the regiment and its future. The accom- 
plishments of the officers and men of the regiment were reviewed. Colonel Groome 
thanked Captain Speed in the name of the whole regiment for his kindness in allow- 
ing the regiment to use the Q.M. horses for the riding ciass, tactical rides, and horse 
shows. Other speakers were General Shannon, Colonel Norvell, Colonel Sorley, 
Major Gardner, Captain Speed and Captain Groome. 

Delightful music and singing was among the other forms of entertainment. In 
the dinner arrangements, entertainment features, and decorations great credit is due 
the Committee for their fine work. This committee was composed of Capt. Rutan 
and Lieuts. Mitchell and Franklin. 

Fourty-nine members of the regiment turned out for the dinner. 


Horse Shows 
The regiment was represented by six entries in the Philadelphia Indoor Horse 


Show held at the 103rd Cavalry Armory from May 5th to 8th. The following named 
officers exhibited in the following classes: 

Class for Horses Suitable for Officers Mounts; Lieutenants Schimpf and Mathiot. 

Officers Charger class and Military Jumping class; Lieutenants Mitchell, Gard- 
iner, Taylor, and Town. 

Great credit is due these officers for their excellent performances and the time 
and work they put on their horses in preparation. In the class for Officers Mounts, 
second place was awarded Lieut. Schimpf. In the class for Officers Chargers and 
Military Jumping third place was awarded to Lieut. Mitchell. 

The Regimental Horse Show was held at the Q.M. Depot outdoor ring on May 
21st. 

Only members of the regiment with 60% attendance at equitation class were 
eligible to enter. 

There were three classes designated as A, B, and C. “A” Class comprised equita- 
tion and jumping 8 jumps, 4 feet high. “B” Class, equitation and jumping 8 jumps, 
3 feet 6 inches high. “C’ Class equitation only. 

As the horses were not all equal as to performance or ability in jumping they 
were allotted to the different classes and entrants by each officer and enlisted man 
drawing for his mount. 

Class “A” consisted of seven entries, Class “B,” eleven entries, Class “C,” four 
entries. 

The awards in the different classes were as follows: 

In Class “A” the first prize and ribbon was won by Captain William S. Brogden, 
Commanding Troop “A,” ribbon for 2nd Place by Captain Max Livingston, Jr., Regi- 
mental Adjutant; ribbon for 3rd Place by Captain Edward E. Young, Regimental 
Supply Officer. 

In Class “B” the first prize and ribbon was won by 2nd Lieut. Horace P. Kirk, 
Plans and Training Officer, 1st Squadron; ribbon for 2nd Place by Captain May S. 
Easby, Commanding Headquarters Troop; ribbon for 3rd Place by 2nd Lieut. John 
D. Grannis, Troop “B.” 

In ‘Class “C” the first prize and ribbon was won by 2nd Lieut. Horace A. Frank- 
lin, Troop “E”; ribbon for 2nd Place by Private Charles W. Ogelsby; ribbon for 3rd 
Place by 2nd Lieut. Karl D. Mathiot, Troop “G.” 

The Classes were judged by Major Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen Q.M.C., Captain 
David M. Speed, Q.M.C., and Captain George A. Goodyear, Cavalry. 

Prizes were awarded by Major Edgar S. Garnorer, Fin-Res. 





New Books Reviewed 


Allenby of Armageddon. By Raymonp Savace. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. (Price $5.00.) 

So many sentimental legends have grown up around the name of the hero of the 
brilliant Palestine campaign that the book under consideration is of special value 
because of its avoidance of such legends. 

As a soldier and as an administrator, Field-Marshal Lord Allenby is one of the 
outstanding figures of the War and of the troublous period after the Armistice. The 
author—a captain on Lord Allenby’s personal staff—had exceptional opportunities 
for observing his work day by day, and the intimate relationship enables Captain 
Savage to furnish us with a faithful character study to which no other writer has 
been able to approximate. These considerations make this one of the most noteworthy 
military biographies that has appeared in recent years. 

Early in his service in Natal Lord Allenby manifested the characteristics which 
marked him as a fearless horseman, a conscientious soldier, and a born leader of 
men. The recitai of his service in South Africa prior to and during the South 
African War is replete with details indicating that he possessed the qualifications 
that later were so necessary in the Great War when the Allies were straining every 
resource to hold back the onrushing Germans. 

In the early days of the War, General Allenby, by his masterly handling of the 
British Cavalry of which he was in command, was very instrumental in stopping the 
tremendous drive on Paris by the Germans. Many were the clashes of cavalry against 
cavalry as the reconnaissance elements met, and many times did the cavalry save the 
retreating infantry and parry the strokes of the advancing Germans. 

As the author states: “Allenby’s cool forethought, determination and energy, and 
the magnificent quality of the officers and men of the cavalry and horse artillery, 
stood a thousand tests which embraced every principle in cavalry tactics and train- 
ing. Acting as reserves, covering retirements under heavy fire, in spirited rear- 
guard actions against vastly superior forces, and guarding the exposed flank of the 
entire Allied line, the work entailed heavy exertion and ceaseless vigilance.” 

As an example, we have: “Late on the twenty-eighth (August 28, 1914) Allenby, 
who had established his headquarters at Cressy, received news that two cavalry col- 
umns had left St. Quentin on the respective high roads to Le Fére and Noyon, on 
both of which tired British columns were marching to bivouac. Plans were at once 
made for a simultaneous attack. On the La Fére road, Chetwode with the Fifth 
Brigade turned back below Cherisy, and surprised the column. As the leading squad- 
rons recoiled in confusion and the regiment became a tangle of plunging horses and 
contrary orders, the impetuous charge of the Scots Greys and Twelfth Lancers 
wrought terrible havoc. Further west, Gough with the Third Cavalry Brigade, also 
seized an excellent opportunity. After wiping out a small French detachment on 
the Somme canal, the second column was pushing south when it was surprised at 
sunset and thrown back by Gough’s force, which had no heavy cavalry, but com- 
pletely routed the crack Lancers of the Guards, inflicting very heavy losses. Thus 
in both cases the tables were completely turned in efforts to harry the jaded British 
retirement.” 

In May, 1915, Lord Allenby succeeded General Plummer in command of the 
Fifth Corps and in October, 1915, was assigned to the command of the Third Army, 
where as an army commander he continued his excellent work which culminated in 
the brilliant victory at Arras early in 1917. 

In June, 1917, he was sent to Egypt to reorganize the Egyptian Forces and pre- 
pare for the Palestine campaign. The story of this wonderful campaign and its far 
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reaching results kas been told so frequently that all are familiar with it. It suffices 
to say that it culminated in the most complete and bloodless victory known to history, 
and marked the beginning of the end of the World War. 

After the war, as High Commissioner of Egypt, Lord Allenby, facing many diffi- 
culties, made a fine record of achievement, and by his rigid policy of government 
undoubtedly prevented civil war. 

Field-Marshal Allenby was, above all, a Cavalryman and his military career 
which began modestly in the Zulu Wars in South Africa and terminated so glor- 
iously at Damascus, will always be an inspiration to every officer of Cavalry. 


The Origin of the Next War. By JoHN BaKELEss. [Illustrated with maps. The 

Viking Press, New York. (Price $2.50.) 

While military men have nothing to do with starting wars, they in common with 
most normally curious persons would like to know if the present agitation for “No 
More War” is likely to be successful. This book supplies the answer. There will be 
another war of world wide scope because danger spots exist today just as they did 
prior to 1914. France and Spain in Morocco, England and Turkey at odds, the Bal- 
kans again disturbed, the tensions of the Pacific, growing air fleets, new gases, all 
these war producing forces present familiar landmarks along the path of present day 
humanity. The author points out the alarming similarity of these conditions before 
1914 and after 1918. 

Mr. Bakeless is a former associate editor of The Living Age and the author of 
Economic Causes of Modern War. He may therefore be considered an authority on 
the subject of which he writes. The book describes in vivid and engaging style the 
factors most likely to produce international conflict; the specific problems of dis- 
satisfied peoples; of over-population; of commercial expansion, and of military strat- 
egy. There is no attempt to mince words but an honest effort to state with defi- 
niteness and understanding an important truth which has been adroitly avoided in a 
thousand editorials and fully as many political speeches. The author demonstrates 
conclusively that the war to end war failed; that since the Armistice the World has 
not enjoyed a single year of perfect peace. His conclusion, a prophecy no more 
than a fact, gives a picture of what the nations may expect. 

One chapter of this interesting book discusses the weapons of the next war. Air- 
planes, gas and tanks are to play even more important roles than they did in the 
World War and will have more decisive effects. The author believes that mobility 
is likely to regain its old importance and that Cavalry will be invaluable for recon- 
naissance in the open warfare of the future. He cites the characteristics that especially 
fit the Cavalry for reconnaissance and the limitations of other arms for this role. As 
he says: “Here is a niche that Cavalry alone can fill . . . ”. It is indeed re- 
freshing to find a writer who appreciates the true worth of Cavalry after the flood 
of half baked ideas on the subject by authors who glean their information from biased 
sources. Perhaps his conclusions as to the employment of Cavalry are more limited 
than our tactical doctrine advocates, though his reference to Allenby’s brilliant cam- 
paign and mention of the capture of Beersheba, indicate that mounted troops will 
not be restricted to the role of reconnaissance, 

This book should be of intense interest to any military man awake to civiliza- 
tion’s greatest problem. It contains a strong argument for Cavalry and as such 
should be in every cavalryman’s library. J, dM, 


Fix Bayonets! By Caprain JoHN W. THOMASON, JR., U. S. Marine Corps. Illus- 
trated by the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Price $3.50.) 
For a long time after the World War publishers issued notice that they were 
prepared to consider anything “except the war.” But in the seven years that have 
elapsed since the great upheaval, sentiment has changed and now authors have no 
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difficulty in finding publishers and readers on the minutiae of the great struggle. And 
present day productions are of far more distinguished caliber than the loosely put 
together compilations which ran off the presses, while the minds and hearts of every- 
one retained vivid recollections of what happened in France. 

Of these later day authors Captain Thomason stands out preeminently. His work 
“Fix Bayonets” tells of the exploits of the Marines at Belleau Wood, at Soissons, at 
Mont Blanc through five months of the bitterest fighting of the World War. His 
descriptions are those of a man who is a “born soldier”, he gives one the feel of 
American troops in battle. His word pictures convey the inwardness of a game that 
is played at its far end with telephones, maps and colored pins, and at its near end by 
sweating, hungry, footsore men. 

Captain Thomason in addition to being a very forceful writer is a draftsman of 
exceptional merit. His drawings, made in most cases on the field, depict in realistic 
fashion the hand-to-hand fighting that went on around him. These drawings are of 
permanent interest to American history. 

The book is frank in its exposure of the blind mercilessness of fate when men go 
forth to kill or be killed. But it is an impersonal exposure, in which the joy of a 
soldier in his calling is reinforced by the keen sense of an artist. The book shows 
the fatalism of the soldier and the intense pride and exaltation the officer feels in 
his command. To Captain Thomason, “the marvel of the Soissons fight” was “how 
those men, two days without food, three nights without sleep, after a day and night 
of forced marching, flung off their weariness like a discarded piece of equipment, and 
at the shouting of the shells sprang fresh and eager against the German line.” With- 
out doubt “Fix Bayonets” is the finest thing on actual fighting that has appeared since 
the World War. J.T. Mi. 


Law of Destiny. By RatpH W. Wites. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. (Price 
$2.10 postpaid.) 

This book tells the story of two brothers with like physical characteristics but 
utterly different in disposition and character; the one of excellent character and the 
other without moral scruples of any kind, and both of great physical strength. These 
two natures clash from the beginning and the feud between them is continuous 
throughout the book. Michael, treacherous and vindictive, is constantly trying to 
injure his brother and prejudice his interests. 

The recital varries the reader through many interesting parts of the world, from 
lumber lands of the Northwest to India, and thence to the Philippine jungles among 
hostile Moros. 

The story is well written, of absorbing interest and full of thrills. 


Mobilization in Retrospect. By Lieutenant Colonel T. M. CovuGHLAN, Cavalry. 
(Price $.50). 


Many Reserve officers undoubtedly have a rather hazy idea of exactly what they 
would have to do in case of mobilization and how they would go about it. The gen- 
eral mobilization plan of the War Department covers the subject generally, but there 
has heretofore been no one work which gave in detail the duties of an organization 
commander upon mobilization. Colonel Coughlan’s booklet fills this want and will 
assist Reserve officers greatly in visualizing their mobilization functions and in pre- 
paring their unit plans thereunder. In chronological order the Reserve company, bat- 
tery or troop commander is carried through the various steps under the present mob- 
ilization plans from appointment in peace through local mobilization in war, terminat- 
ing in arrival at the concentration point. 

This booklet, although prepared especially for Reserves, should be quite as useful 
for National Guard officers, as their problems in mobilization would be very similar 
to those of the Reserves. 





Foreign Military Journals 


The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) April, 1926 

In The Campaigns of Hannibal, Captain C. F. Marriott, 20th Lancers, I. A., 
briefly sketches the military career of this great soldier whom he describes as “one 
who was in early manhood the most brilliant Cavalry leader that ever sat a horse.” 

Due to his consummate genius in the second of the Punic wars, Rome narrowly 
escaped the complete destruction which she finally visited upon her great rival for 
the supremacy of the Western Mediterranean. 

Hannibal’s daring project of invading Italy across the Alps was well planned, 
and for a long time was uniformly successful. Early in the campaign the superiority 
of the Carthaginian horsemen was conclusively demonstrated and throughout the 
war they took a decisive part in every battle. 

The author pays Hannibal this tribute: “From a literary point of view, it is 
one of the great tragedies of history that no account of his campaigns written by 
one of his own countrymen had come down to us. We know next to nothing of the 
organization and administration of his amazing army of mercenaries, of the person- 
ality of his many able lieutenants, and above all perhaps of the tactics and even the 
armament and equipment of his superb Cavalry. The exploits of Alexander, who 
never had to face a Western army, and even of Caesar, pale into insignificance when 
compared to the achievements of Hannibal, when we consider that, single-handed and 
denied anything approaching whole-hearted support from his unworthy countrymen, 
he temporarily broke the military power of the most martial people of antiquity. His 
career is perhaps the outstanding example in history of what individual g2nius can 
achieve in war, and must ever remain an inspiration to all who follow the profession 
of arms; above all, to those who serve in that arm which was so peculiarly his own, 
both by instinct and by training, and which ever remained his sheet-anchor in battle.” 

In Cambrai, Colonel E. B. Maunsell traces the action during the Cambrai battle 
of the Lucknow Brigade which was detached from the 4th Cavalry Division and at- 
tached to the III Corps. 

The Nine Days’ Ride Which Saved Natal to Britain. By Major-General Sir 
Nevill Smyth, V. C., K. C. B. This is an interesting description of a ride made 
in 1842 by Richard King, a young Englishman, for the purpose of obtaining relief 
for a British detachment which was besieged in an earthwork fort at Durban by 
the Boers. After a ride of 600 miles beset by dangers from hostile Boers, natives, 
wild animals and reptiles, King arrived at Grahamstown on the ninth day and suc- 
ceeded in his mission. 

The Capture of Togoland. By Colonel F. C. Bryant, C. M. G., D. S. O. Togo- 
land, which, by the way, was a German colony in West Africa, was early in the War 
marked for capture by the British and French, as it lay between the Gold Coast col- 
ony of the former and Dahomey, a colony of the French. The colonial forces of the 
two nations in a three weeks’ campaign were completely successful and Togoland 
passed from the control of Germany. 


Canadian Defence Quarterly April, 1926 


If Only We had Read the Prophet Clausewitz. By Colonel A. T. Hunter, V. D., 
R. of O. In this very interesting paper the author, from a post-war viewpoint, holds 
that it would have been better if British soldiers and statesmen, and better still their 
great writers, had read Clausewitz from whose inspiration he states, “The military 
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and political operations of the Germans have flowed just as directly and inevitably 
as the incursions of the Arabs, Saracens, Turks, and other Moslems flowed from 
the Koran.” : 

After a brief resume of the career of Clausewitz, Colonel Hunter quotes a num- 
ber of the principles enunciated by the great author of “On War” and shows their 
application to German policy and conduct of war. He makes the startling statement, 
“Our senior English officers had not only read Clausewitz, but knew much about this 
German conspiracy. In their higher staff courses they were being informed that 
the Germans had built enormous railway sidings and platforms at a lot of jerk- 
water villages on the Belgian frontier. The English intelligence service was amaz- 
ingly good and kept the authorities well informed of what was going on, but no 
action appears to have been taken. Among them they suppressed the information. 
This is a cold historical fact: the British Empire was deceived by the suppression 
of information vital to its existence.’ 

Conditions in the Far East at the End of 1925. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. R. 
Pearkes, V. C., D. S. O., M. C., A. D. C. This is a very masterly analysis of Eastern 
political conditions with particular reference to China. Beginning with Russia’s first 
appearance on the Pacific Coast of Asia in 1860, when China ceded to the Czar the 
port of Vladivostok, the author depicts the principal events leading up to the present 
state of political chaos existing in the Celestial Empire, with the Russo-Japanese 
struggle for political and economic domination always in the background. 

In Elements of Military Horsemanship, Major T. Lishman, late R. A. V. C., gives 
a brief outline of the five essentials of this subject, viz: supervision, feeding, water- 
ing, cleaning, and exercising. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India April, 1926 


In this number is concluded the account of The Battle of Kut-al-Amara, by 
Major General Sir W. D. Bird, which was begun in the January number. 

A confirmation of the difficulties met with in the above mentioned battle is given 
in an article on The Physical and Climatic Difficulties of the Mesopotamian Theatre 
of War, by Colonel W. F. Blaker, D. S. O., O. B. E., who heads his paper with 
the following from the Arabic: “When Allah had made hell he found it was not bad 
enough. So he made Iraq—and added flies.” 

Very timely and worthy of careful perusal, is the article by Captain R. G. Wil- 
liams on The Value of a Study of Campaigns Prior to the World War. The idea 
that a study of the Great War, for the reason that it is the most recent war, must 
necessarily be of greater benefit to the military student than a study of earlier cam- 
paigns, is, according to Captain Williams, obviously unsound. Using as a basis for 
his argument the views of many great soldiers and a number of trite historical 
examples, the author succeeds in proving his case. As a preliminary proposition, he 
state: “If science and invention progress to the same extent in the next decade 
as they have in the last, then it is fairly safe to conclude that the next war will be 
as different, in its actual conduct, from the Great War as the Great War was from 
the one before it. So far as minor tactics of future wars are concerned, therefore, 
the Great War is unlikely to furnish us with much useful information. So far as 
strategy and grand tactics are concerned its study, even with the data at present 
available, must b2 of certain benefit. The risk of making incorrect deductions will 
not, however, be completely avoided until full official records are accessible and the 
war as a whole can be viewed in its proper perspective. Apart from any other 
reason this lack of complete information seems to make the study of the Great War, 
by itself an unsound basis for the purpose of learning the true meaning of the 
principles of war and their application.” 
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Revue de Cavalerie (France) January-February, 1922 


Reviewed by Captain W. E. Shipp, 13th Cavalry 


The Maneuver of the Polish Cavalry in 1925, by Lt. Col. Ducasse. In 1925 under 
the direction of General Rozwadowski, Inspector General of Cavalry, the maneuvers 
of the Polish cavalry took place in Wolhynie in the region of Dubno—Brody,—a re- 
gion celebrated as a battleground since the days of King John Casimir; and in 
which, in 1920, the 2d Polish Army (Raszewski) fought the battles of Dubno and 
Brody against Budienny’s Red Cavalry. The terrain in this region is quite varied, 
being cut up with obstacles, marshes, rivers, forests, orchards, and valleys. Roads 
are so poor that night marches are very difficult. 

The maneuvers were based on the 1920 campaign. The Reds were assumed 
to have broken through the Blue front and latter were in retreat, fighting delaying 
actions until reinforced. The Blue forces consisted at first of the 6th Cavalry Brig- 
ade (3 regiments and a group of horse artillery); a battalion of light infantry, a 
machine gun battalion; and 2 battalions of frontier-guards. Later they were re- 
inforced by 2 regiments of infantry and 8 artillery groups of the 5th Division. 

The Red forces were composed of the 4th Cavalry Division (6 regiments and 2 
groups of horse artillery), reinforced by a battalion of light infantry and the 2d 
Cavalry Brigade, and had the mission of preventing reinforcements from arriving 
to assist the Blues and of engaging and driving back the defeated Blues. 

The air services of both sides were very active, but that of the Blues had the 
superiority. It codperated closely with the cavalry by distant reconnaissance and 
by delaying the Red columns by bombing and machine gun fire. The planes flew at 
very low altitudes, often being only 100 meters above the ground. The maneuvers il- 
lustrated very strongly the development of aviation and its codperation with cavalry 
as well as the value of cavalry. 

One day the Reds marched more than 50 kilometers; while during an approach 
march they marched only 10 kilometers in 3 hours, due to the delaying actions of 
armored cars and of attack aviation. 

Coordination with supporting infantry units was rendered difficult by the fact 
that the larger cavalry units had been incorporated into divisions for only a short 
time. The author concludes, however, that the maneuvers showed conclusively the 
advantage of having infantry units as organic parts of cavalry divisions. 

The maneuvers are described in great detail, and the author points out the 
errors committed by both sides. The Blues in their delaying actions failed to delay 
the Reds in successive positions, and to make use of their mobility, as they renounced 
all maneuvers and resisted to the limit in one position. The Reds, however, failed 
to carry out their mission on account of their failure to defeat the Blues before they 
were reinforced, and to retake important heights. 

The maneuver showed the fallacy of obtaining surprise by suppressing or lim- 
iting patrols, as surprise can best be obtained by marching quickly and well guarded 
in order to arrive in time to attack the enemy before he is fully prepared. 

During this maneuver, great facility in taking up dismounted combat and break- 
ing it off quickly was shown. The necessity of designating instantly the elements 
which remain mounted, either as patrols, or connecting groups, or reserves, and of 
distributing the led horses in such a manner as to afford them protection was 
also demonstrated. 

The Polish cavalry has vigorous, supple, and well trained horsemen, mounts in 
excellent condition, and good equipment. It can fight either mounted or dismounted 
with skill and audacity, it has learned to combine fire and movement, and it knows 
how to use machine guns in both the attack and the defense. 
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In 1925, Poland made a considerable effort in instructing her reservists as 300,000 
of them were called to colors during 5 training periods of from 15 to 20 days each. 
Their excellent spirit and their resistance to fatigue was as good as existed in the 
regular forces. 

The author concludes with the encomium: “Poland has an army—Proud of her 
past, ardent, like all young armies, it works, instructs itself, and improves every day.” 


Revue de Cavalerie (France) March-April, 1926 


Cavalry in Syria. Deliverance of Rachaya and Capture of Hasbaya. The 6th 
Spahis immediately after their debarkation at Beyrouth in November, 1925, were sent 
to relieve the hard-pressed garrison at Rachaya, which was surrounded by Druses 
and was almost without either rations or ammunition. By an audacious forced day 
and night march in the middle of very hostile country under a very severe sun, the 
regiment arrived in time to save the garrison. A battalion of infantry which made 
the same march arrived in time for the action but were too exhausted to take part 
in it. 

A few days later the 6th Spahis brilliantly participated in the capture of 
Hasbaya, forming almost entirely dismounted one of the wings of the attack and 
gaining its objectives after a hard fight over very rocky and difficult terrain. 

Sporting Chronicle: Horse Shows of Toronto, New York and Chicago. In this 
very frank article the participation of the French and Belgian teams in the Toronto, 
New York, and Chicago horse shows is fully discussed. Warm praise is given to 
the Royal Canadian Dragoons, but little was found in the United States which mer- 
ited any praise, except the riding of Captain Waters and of American women. The 
other members of the American team had much trouble in riding the very good 
horses placed at their disposal. The Italian influence in the riding of the American 
team was noticed. 

At New York it was observed that there was no method of conducting the horse 
over the jumps as the role of the rider consisted solely in slowing up the gait of 
his horse during turns and placing him in position to take the next jump. This was 
rendered difficult by the fact that all horses rushed the jumps. The system of count- 
ing only tips is not considered very sound or practicable as it requires an almost im- 
possible attention on the part of the judges and does not give the public an idea of 
the real merit of the contenders. 

The New York public which had applauded courteously the individual victories 
of the French officers received very coldiy the victory of the French team in the In- 
ternational Cup. The American officers who were spectators, in particular, seemed 
to be astonished, mortified, and even indignant by the defeat of their team. They 
seemed to say that the defeat of an American team in America by a European was 
hardly possible. 

At Chicago, the team was much impressed by the five gaited classes as a relic 
of a past age. The public here received the French victory in the event for Inter- 
national Army Ojficers with courtesy. The system of jumping off ties was criticised 
as being too hard on the horses. The article ends with the observation that it seems 
to be proved that for 1925 the American team was not the best in the world, contrary 
to the prognostications of the American press. 

As, of course, the main reason for the participation of the European teams in 
the American horse shows was to promote International harmony, it is to be re- 
gretted that the French team formed so unfavorable an opinion of American sports- 
manship and courtesy during their visit to this country. 





Regimental Notes 


THIRD CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel H. S. Hawkins, Commanding 


The spring has furnished busy months for the Squadron on account of the many 
d-ills, exhibitions, demonstrations, etc., that it has been called upon to give. 

On March 9th a composite war strength troop from the three troops in the 
Squadron and the Headquarters Troop, commanded by Captain V. L. Padgett, gave a 
demonstration for the benefit of the student officers from the Engineer School at Fort 
Humphreys, Va. 

On the 15th of March a composite peace strength troop gave an exhibition and 
demonstration to the officers detailed to make the inspection for the selection of dis- 
tinguished colleges and honor military schools. 

The last regular Friday afternoon drill was given on March 26th. At this drill 
a new feature was introduced, a demonstration of fancy driving by “Mule Skinners”, 
from the Service Troop, 3d Cavalry. 

On March 27th the troops gave an exhibition to the Boy Scouts of America. 
It was a great success, and will no doubt be long remembered by the Scouts present. 

The members of the Pan-American Journal Conference came out to see the ride 
given for their benefit, on April 9th. They seemed to be greatly impressed by it. 

The athletic fund of the Squadron and also the polo fund have been greatly im- 
proved by the receipts from the Society Circus, given on May 1st. The circus was a 
great success and both performances were well attended. 

On May 11th the Squadron competed for the Colonel Hawkins’ Saber Cup, over a 
regulation saber course, the conditions being that each troop was to run a platoon of 
twenty-seven men and one officer over a strange course in the minimum time of one 
minute and twenty seconds, the platoon making the highest score winning the cup. 
Troop G won the cup with the score of 1976 points. Troop E was second with a 
score of 1736 points, and Troop F was third with a score of 1596 points. 

Cadet Hamilton S. Hawkins, Jr., the son of the Regimental Commander, died 
at West Point May 15th as a result of a polo accident incurred on the previous day. 

Cadet Hawkins was born on November 7th, 1904, and was the only son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Hawkins. He was to have graduated from West Point in June and it had 
been his ambition to follow in his father’s footsteps and serve in the cavalry. 

The Regiment shares with Colonel and Mrs. Hawkins in their great loss. 

The Squadron during the National Capital Horseshow, May 14-18, was unfor- 
tunate in having lost the services of two of its best horses, Tango Dance and Fire 
Jump, but in spite of that it was able to win several ribbons. 

On May 19th Troop G left for Philadelphia by marching, to participate in the 
Sesqui-centennial Exposition to be given there. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr., Commanding 

The Squadron started dismounted pistol firing April 19, 1926, and finished April 
27, 1926. During the month of May the forenoons were spent in rifle firing and the 
afternoons in mounted pistol firing. The record firing mounted pistol was completed 
May 27, 1926. 

A competition was held within each troop to determine the best trained rifle 
squad. The best squad from each troop was judged by a board of officers to deter- 
mine the best squad in the Squadron. The contest was won by the First Squad, 
Troop C, under Corporal Claude W. Sharkey. 

A team of 4 officers and 13 horses from Fort Ethan Allen took part in the New 
Haven and Hartford horse shows, April 29th to May 1st, and May 6th to 8th. The 
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Squadron was represented by Major Frederick Herr, Captain Alfred J. deLorimier, 
and 1st Lieut. Charles R. Chase, and 8 horses. The team made an excellent showing. 
At New Haven it won 14 ribbons,—three blue, four red, four yellow, and three white. 

At the Hartford show it won 21 ribbons,—five blue, four red, six yellow, and six 
white. The Champion Jumping Stake in both shows was won by Aeroplane, Troop C, 
ridden by Lieutenant Chase. This horse made a clean performance in both events 
and was easily the outstanding jumper of the shows. 

On May 19th the Squadron celebrated 3rd Cavalry Organization Day. The day 
was started with a mounted parade. The Squadron Commander gave a short talk 
after which a brief history of the 3rd Cavalry was read by the Adjutant. The parade 
was followed by an impromptu dismounted field day in which Troop A won the cup 
for the highest number of points. A picnic lunch was served at 1 o’clock to the 
members of the 1st Squadron, their families and other guests. Following the lunch, 
the bachelors of the squadron defeated the married men at baseball. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 
The Regiment celebrated the seventy-first anniversary of its organization on 
March 38d. The morning was devoted to a horse show, which was participated in with 
enthusiasm by both officers and enlisted men of the regiment, and by the officers of the 
post. The program was interesting and entertaining, and the show was a marked 
success. The winners of first place in the various events were as follows: 


Officers’ Charger Capt. Dobyns on Deecee 
Enlisted Men’s Equitation Cpl. Long, Tr. G, on Lunger 
Enlisted Men’s Jumping Cpl. Jones, Tr. F, on Harry 
Officers’ Jumping 1st Lieut. Febiger, 18th Cav., on Royal 
Musical Chair Race Pvt. Miller, Hq. Tr. 
Escort Wagon Class Pvt. Hokit, Ser. Tr. 
Novice Polo Ponies Capt. Cannon on Sailor 
Enlisted Men Remounts Cpl. York, Tr. F, on Jupiter 
Recruits, Field Equipment Pvt. Shadbolt, Hq. Tr. 


Headquarters Troop won the cup on total points scored, with a total score of 
fifteen. 


A dinner and dance were held at the Fourth Cavalry Club on the evening of or- 
ganization day, attended by officers and ladies of the Fourth Cavalry and guests. 

The regiment has been busily occupied with saber and pistol practice, which is 
now nearly completed. Work is being started on rifle practice by several of the 
troops. 

Looking forward to the summer’s activities, troops are training for the C. M. T. 
Camps, and for special events at the Cheyenne Frontier Days celebration and the 
Wyoming State Fair at Douglas, Wyo., to which the regiment will march in Sep- 
tember. En route to Douglas, a visit may also be paid to the fair at Torrington, Wyo. 

Troop F, the Black Horse Troop of the Regiment, will give its musical drill at 
Colorada Springs in August. This drill was very highly applauded at the Douglas 
State Faf# last September. 

Captain Cannon, Lieutenant Febiger and Lieutenant Hodes have left with the 
Post Polo Team for the 9th Corps Area Tournament at Boise, Idaho. 

A series of Polo games has been contemplated with the First Squadron, stationed 
at Ft. Meade, S. D. The Annual Fort D. A. Russell Tournament will also be held at 
this post in August. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, S. Dakota 
Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Walker, Commanding 
On May 18th, 1926 this post was visited by the Chief of Cavalry on his annual 
inspection tour of all cavalry posts. General Crosby was especially interested in 
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Fort Mesde as it was his first station in the Army, he having joined the 8th Cavalry 
here as a 2nd Lieutenant fresh from West Point in 1893. The General visited many 
of his old haunts, including his favorite trout stream, and seemed to enjoy himself 
immensely. 

Polo at Fort Meade is in full swing and formal games are played every Sunday 
before a large number of spectators. On May 16th, a very interesting game was 
played with Hot Springs and a return game will probably be played at Hot Springs 
on June 6th. An invitation has been received from the Pierre Polo Club, Pierre, 
S. D. for a series of games to be played there in the later part of June. The team 
is now making preparations to attend the Rocky Mountain Circuit Tournament at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The Squadron is now making preparations for its annual field maneuvers, to be 
held during the period June 2-14, 1926. Five Reserve Officers of the 66th Cavalry 
Division have been ordered to Fort Meade for their annual active duty training, and 
will accompany the Squadron on Maneuvers. 

The boxing meet held May 19th was very successful. A total of 250 people from 
the Black Hills witnessed the affair. In the final bout Ted Brown of Rapid City 
knocked out Corporal Hendricks of Troop B, in 47 seconds. The four preliminary 
bouts were all hard fought. Only one resulted in a knockout. 

An account of the Black Hills Endurance Ride appears elsewhere in this issue. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 


Preparations are under way for the training of a large contingent of R. O. T. C. 
students. The parent organization method of training will be applied, the Second 
Squadron having been designated as the parent organization for the entire number. 


Schools from which the students will attend are: Texas A. & M. College; the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; and the University of Arizona. It is estimated that 130 stu- 
dents will attend. 

Colonel Wallace B. Scales will leave on a four months’ leave some time in Au- 
gust. Colonel Scales accompanied by his family will visit China while on leave. 

Major Edwin O’Connor has received orders to attend the Staff and Command 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the fail and winter term. 

Captain Philip C. Clayton has left for Fort Riley, Kansas, where he will attend 
the Troop Officers’ School. 

Second Lieutenant Charles H. Valentine has joined the regiment coming to us 
from Air Service. 

The regiment has received forty-nine recruits who are now in their fourth week 
of recruit training. The new arrivals are responding to methods of training in an 
exceptional manner. 

On May 5th representatives from the regiment participated in a horse show 
at Del Riv, Texas, and took an active part in the festivities staged, celebrating Cinco 
de Mayo, a local holiday. 

Mixed games of polo are being played regularly with green ponies showing good 
form and giving promise for future matches. 

The results of the regular target season have not been 100% qualification owing 
to the cut in the ammunition allowance for this year. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel G. C. Barnhardt, Commanding 


During the current quarter while the Second Squadron and Service Troop have 
been completing record firing with the rifle and automatic rifle, the First Squadron 
and Headquarters Troop were conducting their annual practice with pistol and saber 
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A compilation of the results obtained follows: 
% Qualified % Qualified 
Org. Saber , Pistol M. Pistol D. Org. Rifle Auto Rifle 
Hq. Troop 100. 98.4 93.3 Ser. Troop 93.5 
Troop A 97.6 97.7 75. Troop E 92.7 
Troop B 95.6 100. 76.5 Troop F 100. 
Troop C 94.5 100. Troop G 90.2 
Hq. Det. 1st Sq. 83.3 100. Hq Det. 2d Sq. 91.7 

The annual benefits for the Army Relief Association were held at this station 
on the evenings of March the third and fifth. For the officers’ party, “A Night in 
Juarez,” the hop hall was arranged to represent an old time border saloon. The 
long mahogany bar, roulette and chuck-a-luck games, ballerinas, vaqueros, and cow 
punchers furnishing local color and western atmosphere. A number of our friends 
from Chattanooga and vicinity attended and were most generous in their support. 
$480.57 was cleared. The enlisted men conducted a carnival in the Post gymnasium. 
Their committee worked hard and is deserving of much credit for the financial and 
recreational success of the affair. The fish pond, restaurant, nickel dancing, country 
store and bar were features. They turned in a $358.79 profit. 

The inter-troop basketball league, which has been progressing throughout the 
winter, was brought to a close with the combined 1st and 2d Squadron Headquarters 
Detachments team in first place, and the A Troop team a close second. The baseball 
season is now weli under way, with all organizations striving for the cup. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the past three months was the Polo 
tournament held at Fort Oglethorpe during the period May 1st to 9th, to decide two 
championships, namely, the Southern Circuit and the Fourth Corps Area. There were 
four teams competing, three being eligible for the Southern Circuit Championship and 
all for the Corps Area Championship, as follows: “Fort Benning, Georgia”, “The Gov- 
ernor’s Horse Guards” (Georgia National Guard, Atlanta, Georgia), “The Sixth Cav- 
alry” team and “The Freebooters.” The last mentioned team was composed of offi- 
cers of the Sixth Cavalry and from Chattanooga. 

In the first event, the Southern Circuit played on a handicap basis, Fort Benning 
(including 3 goal handicap) eliminated the Freebooters in a close, hard game, 9 to 7. 
In the final game, the Sixth Cavalry after giving away a three goal handicap carried 
away the Southern Circuit honors by scoring five goals in the eighth period, and 
winning from Fort Benning by the score, 12 to 10. The outstanding feature of the 
tournament was the final period of this game. The score, including handicap at the 
close of the seventh period, was 10-7 in favor of Fort Benning. The Sixth Cavalry 
Four came through in a fast finish in the eighth period with five rapid goals. Major 
Hardy had to retire from the game during the sixth period on account of an injury 
received on May 2d. Captain Harmon replaced Major Hardy as No. 2 and finished 
the match. 

In the opening game of the Fourth Corps Area (non-handicap) tournament, the 
Freebooters won from Fort Benning in a very close and exciting game, 7 to 6. The 
Sixth Cavalry team then defeated the Governor’s Horse Guards, 14 to 3; and in 
the final game, the Sixth Cavalry captured the Corps Area Championship from the 
Freebooters by the score, 8 to 6. 

Upon the conclusion of this game Major General Johnson Hagood, Commander 
of the Fourth Corps Area, presented the trophies to, and congratulated the Sixth 
Cavalry team upon their double victory. 

The Sixth Cavalry team consisted of: No. 1—Lt. Donaldson, No. 2—Maj. Hardy 
(team captain), No. 3—Lt. Dewey, No. 4—Capt. Meador. Substitute—Capt. Harmon. 
The Fort Oglethorpe Freebooters’ line up was: No. 1—Lt. Ladue, No. 2—Lt. Culton, 
No. 3—Capt. DeLangton, No. 4—Col. Kimball (team captain). Substitute—Capt. 
Hart. 
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Tuesday, May the fourth, Sixth Cavalry Organization Day, was fittingly cele- 
brated. In the fonenoon all organizations took part in a mounted field day, the 
honors going to Troop A with 20 points. The nearest competitor was Headquarters 
Troop with 12 points. Upon completion of the field day the regiment was paraded 
and listened to the reading of the regimental history. In the evening a masquerade 
ball was held in the Post gymnasium for all enlisted men and their friends. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 

Preliminary rifle instruction and firing for record were completed during the 
quarter. Of the 456 who fired, the following results were attained: Experts, 26; 
sharpshooters, 69; marksmen, 300; unqualified, 61. Regimental percentage, 86.14. 
This percentage was attained under the new regulations curtailing the ammunition 
allowance. The course was fired over the new target range northwest of the Post. 
At the beginning of the quarter, pistol practice, mounted and dismounted, was fin- 
ished for the season with (mounted) 294 experts, 37 sharpshooters, 6 marksmen, and 
3 unqualified; and (dismounted) 122 experts, 166 sharpshooters, 153 marksmen, and 
8 unqualified. The regimental percentage for the course dismounted was 97.37— 
average per man, 74.62; and for the course mounted, 99.11—average per man, 89.22. 
The saber course results were: Experts, 62; excellent swordsmen, 135; swordsmen, 
11; unqualified, 3. The regimental percentage was 98.57. During the quarter the 
usual drill schedule was also followed. From May 10 to 15 the Regiment engaged 
in combat firing and proficiency tests on terrain east of the Post. Results were very 
satisfactory. 

In April the Regiment with other troops of the Post was inspected by the 8th 
Corps Area Inspector, Lt. Col. Daniel D. Tompkins. In May the Regiment was vis- 
ited and inspected by Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, the new Chief of Cavalry. 

Captain D. S. Wood and 1st Lieutenant Carleton Burgess recently returned from 
the Pacific Coast, where they made a creditable record as members of the Fort Bliss 
Polo Team in the West Coast Polo Tournament. At Coronado the Fort Bliss Team 
won the Joseph Jessop Challenge Cup from the 10th Cavalry Team. Army and civil- 
ian teams played in the tournament. The Regimental Polo team played the usual 
schedule of polo between the different units of the Post throughout the winter. 

The Inter-troop baseball league got under way on April 4. Service Troop is 
leading with F Troop a close second, and A Troop third. Many of the veteran players 
are still with the Regiment; hence a strong regimental team will enter the Post 
League. The Post pennant has been won by the Seventh for the past three con- 
secutive years. Two handsome trophies have been put up by El Paso merchants, the 
Shelton-Payne Arms Co. and Charles Aronson, for the winners in the Inter-troop 
league of the Regiment. 

Through the courtesy of the National Custer Memorial Association arrangements 
have been made for a part of the Regiment to participate in the ceremonies in ob- 
servance of the semi-centennial of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 26, 27. 
The memorial ceremonies will be h2ld on the battlefield. Under command of Colonel 
Lee, a picked squadron and the Regimental Band will journey to Montana for the 
occasion. This is a singular honor which makes every one proud of the history of 
the Seventh Horse. 

EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 


Our new Division Commander, Brigadier General E. B. Winans, arrived April 3rd. 
It is needless to say that we were all glad to welcome him. 

The topic of all-absorbing interest to the officers of Fort Bliss, during April and 
May, has been the horse races which have been held at Juarez. The combination of 
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the age-old gambling instinct and the love for real thoroughbreds which is inherent in 
a true cavalryman proved too much for all. Almost every afternoon—and especially 
the week-ends—saw a large attendance from the post. And in addition, there was the 
lure of the four Army races which were held on successive Sundays as the feature 
events of the day. In these the Eighth Cavalry horses were consistent winners as 
Easterday, owned by Captain McComb, Regimental Veterinarian, took two firsts and 
one second, while Poacher, owned by Lieut. Colonel Keyes, finished with one first and 
two seconds, and Soldier-Boy, owned by Lieut. Frierson, ran third on two occasions. 
Now that the meet is over every one is looking forward to the fifty day meet prom- 
ised for next fall. 

The inter-troop baseball schedule was run off very smoothly in the early part of 
March and was won by Headquarters Troop. It is now being supplemented by a short 
season in May preliminary to the opening game of the post league in the latter part 
of June. In addition to being very enjoyable to the men of the regiment, the inter- 
troop league served as a basis for the formation of a strong regimental team under 
the direction of Lieut. Howze. This team has so far defeated a number of outfits 
from El] Paso and has high hopes of making a good showing in the coming post 
league. 

In the middle of February a polo team representing the First Cavalry Division 
and Captained by Major Harry D. Chamberlin, Eighth Cavalry, left here to par- 
ticipate in the opening tournaments on the West Coast. This team lost but one 
game while on the trip and that to the strong Midwick Country Club team. On the 
other hand they won three of the four tournaments they entered as a team and Cap- 
tain Wood and Major Chamberlin helped the Del Monte Freebooters to win over the 
famous Midwick Big Your team for the Pacific High Goal Championship. In this 
way they upheld the reputation that previous Fort Bliss polo teams have made on 
foreign fields, both as a team and when playing individually. Increased interest is 
being developed in polo. There is a system of rotation in effect which gives every 
team in the Post games with all other teams and insures at least two games per 
week to each team. Many good players and horses are being developed and this in- 
sures that the fall tournaments will be hard fought and full of interest. 

Within the last few months the regiment has been engaged and rather success- 
fully, too, in pistol, rifle, and saber work on the record courses, and in combat firing. 
This was varied slightly by reviews and inspections for the Corps Area Inspector 
and the Chief of Cavalry. During the latter part of May the regiment will com- 
plete its work with the new Browning Machine Rifle and then be ready for the sum: 
mer’s work on training camps and field exercises. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Scott, Commanding 

Private First Class Berry Abbott, 9th Cavalry, chief operator of the telephone 
service at Fort Riley, received the following mention in the Annual Report of the 
Seventh Corps Area Telephone Inspector, as follows: “Telephone service at this sta- 
tion is thought to be very efficient and above the average, much credit for which is 
due Private Abbott, assigned from the 9th Cavalry, for the efficient service rendered 
by him. It is the opinion of the undersigned that he is well worthy of recommenda- 
tion for promotion.” 

On May 12th a Regimental Field and Track Meet was held. It was won by 
Headquarters & Service Troop. The results were as follows: 

100 Yard Dash—(1) Pvt. Jackson, Hq. & Serv. Troop; (2) Cpl. Trueitt, Hq & 
Serv. Troop; (3) Pvt. Harrison, Troop G. Time, 10 seconds. 

Shot Put—(1) Cpl. Trueitt, Hq. & Serv. Troop; (2) Pfc. Jones, Troop F; (3) 
Pvt. Everett, Troop E. Distance, 36 feet 1 inch. 

Discus Throw—(1) Pfc. Jones, Troop F; (2) Pvt. McIntyre, Troop A; (3) Pvt. 
Everett, Troop E. Distance, 98 feet 3% inches. 
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220 Yard Dash—(1) Pvt. Jackson, Hg. & Serv. Troop; (2) Cpl. Curtis, Troop C; 
(3) Pvt. Wilson, Hq. & Serv. Troop. Time, 223-5 seconds. 

Polo Vault—(1) Pvt. Hall, Troop E; (2) Pvt. Buford, Troop E; (3) Pvt. Reed, 
Troop C. Height, 9 feet. 

Broad Jump—(1) Cpl. Trueitt, Hq. & Serv. Troop; (2) Pvt. Porch, Troop E; 
(3) Pvt. Frazier, Troop A. Distance, 18 feet 8! inches. 

High Jump—(1) Pvt. Scott, Troop F; (2) Pvt. Jones, Troop E; (8) Pvt. Harri- 
son, Troop G. Height, 5 feet. 

Relay Race—(1) Hq. & Serv. Troop; (2) Troop C; (3) Troop A. 

Mile Run—(1) Pfe. Cavil, Troop E; (2) Cpl. Parker, Hq. & Serv. Tr.; (3) Pvt. 
Lamb, Troop A. Time, 5 minutes 47 seconds. 

The regimental baseball team under the leadership of Captain J. V. McDowell 
has fine prospects for a most successful season. After a bad start, in which they 
were beaten by the Kansas City Monarchs, one of the best professional colored base- 
ball teams in the country, the team has won five out of six games, played at Mil- 
ford, Hope, Concordia, and Junction City, Kansas. 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Lieutenant Colonel George Grunert, Commanding 

Situated in the hills of Arizona one would think that the post of Fort Huachuca, 
the home of the Tenth Cavalry would be dead; but such has been far from the case. 
The regiment is one of the most active in the Army. 

Target season started much earlier this year and was finished by May 1st. The 
regiment made an excellent showing when taking into consideration that there are 
a large number of recruits in the regiment, some 150 having been assigned within 
the past eight months. Troop G lead the regiment with 100 per cent. No other troop 
lost over two men. Corporal Douglas of Troop B won the Chief of Cavalry’s medal 
for high score for the enlisted men, making 327 on the record course. The months 
of January and February were taken up with completing the record courses of 
pistol mounted and dismounted and saber. C Troop lead in saber, qualifying more 
experts than any other troop. 

On April 27th the regiment held its final parade and review for Colonel James 
C. Rhea, who has been ordered to Boston for duty with the 1st Army Corps. Master 
Sergeant George Johnson, who retired on April 20th also reviewed the regiment with 
Colonel Rhea. After the review Colonel Rhea presented 1st Sergeant Joe Sharp, Troop 
E, with the Chief of Cavalry’s medal for the year 1925, and the mounted pistol team 
of Troop A with medals offered by the War Department for high score in the 
mounted pistol matches held in the cavalry for 1925. Following these presentations 
the Colors of the Regiment were escorted from the quarters of Colonel Rhea to those 
of Colonel Grunert. This was one of the most impressive ceremonies ever held at 
this post. 

On May 8th and 9th, the Arizona State Rifle Association held its yearly com- 
petitions at the rifle range here. The regiment had three teams entered in the 
various matches. In the Greenway Trophy Match, which consisted of 13 shots at 
1000 yards (3 sighting and 10 record) Private 1st Class Allen, Troop F, won third 
place. 

In the State Adjutant General’s Match, the first enlisted men’s team won 1st 
plece. This team composed of 1st Sergt. Joe Sharp, Troop E; Sergeant Roberts, 
Troop G; Corporal Blount, Troop G; Corporal Riley, Troop A; Private 1st Class Till- 
man, Troop F; and Private 1st Class Allen, Troop F. This t2am also won the Sexton 
cup for the highest slow fire score and the Schnable Trophy. 

The match for the Rosskruge Trophy was a very exciting one. When the firing 
at 500 yards slow fire finished, the Cavalry first team was leading; when slow fire 
at 200 yards finished they were still leading by one point, but they were nosed out 
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during the rapid fire shooting at two and three hundred yards, by the 25th Infantry 
team from Nogales: The officers’ team consisted of Capt. V. W. Wales, 1st Lieuts. 
Connor, Broaddus, Schjerven, and Fake. Captain N. W. Lisle also was entered 
in the individual matches. 

The Band became real cavalrymen when they were issued horses on May 5Bth. 

The Inspector General made a visit to the post during the month of April and 
made a thorough inspection of the regiment. His report was most favorable and 
complimentary. 

The Citizens’ Military Training Camp for the cavalry unit of Arizona starts 
here on July 13th. A large attendance is expected and all indications point to a 
banner year. The training will be allotted to the 2d Squadron this year, the 1st 
Squadron having had that duty last year. 

The Intertrocp baseball season started on May 5th, and a great deal of interest 
is being manifested by both the men and officers. Troops C and F opened the sea- 
son, Troop C taking the first game. On May 10th Troop G defeated H. Q. Troop 
by the score of 12 to 5, and Troop E defeated Troop A in a hotly contested game 
on May 138th. Troop B won from Troop F on May 15th. The Regimental team de- 
feated the Patagonia team on May 9th by the score of 15 to 2. The regiment has 
the prospect of an excellent team this year. Games have been scheduled with the 
Nogales and Douglas teams of the 25th Infantry and effort is being made to take 
the team to Fort Bliss to play the various regiments there. The 11th Naval District 
has invited the team to come to San Diego, California, in August. The Phoenix 
Giants will be met in Phoenix on Emancipation Day, June 19th. The Cannanea, Mex- 
ico, team will play here some time during the month of June. 

The first horse show of the season will take place on May 22d, when the Cap- 
tains of the regiment will stage the exhibition. Much is expected of Captain Everitt 
on Morona and Captain Maas on Unk. There are several entries from the non- 
commissicned officers and a great deal of interest is being shown by them in prepara- 
tion for the show. 


SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieutenant Colonel C. O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 


The command completed record firing of rifle, pistol and automatic rifle in March 
‘and turned to other training while the troops from Fort Brown used the range. 
The First Squadron, in two detachments, marched here, completed range practice 
and then engaged in maneuvers with this command. The squadrons operated against 
each other and then combined and maneuvered as a regiment against an outlined 
enemy. In one of these problems an observation plane, from Fort Sam Houston, 
operated with the ground troops with very gratifying results. 

The Fort Ringgold Athletic and Jockey Club has furnished the necessary per- 
centage of amusement to go along with the routine training. February seventh, 
racing silks passed the judges stand in a card of fast events, while between races 
the Purple and Green Polo teams fought for honors on the inclosed polo field. 

A horse show on the night of February twenty-seventh filled the grand stand, 
and the training of remounts, jumpers and hacks was demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

Cinco de Mayo, the Independence Day of our southern neighbor, was also a day 
of festivity for this locality. Baseball, horse show and polo teams from Fort Brown 
and Fort McIntosh started a “free for all” for places in various events. McIntosh 
trimmed Ringgold and Fort Brown won from the Artillery four in polo, while both 
Cavalry outfits fell before the baseball barrage of the “mountain guns.” 

A boxing card of eighteen rounds of flying leather, dripping gore and nimble 
feet distributed honors almost equally among the three commands interested and 
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also resulted in the issuing of challenges which it is hoped may result in further 
combat. 

Our new jumping park got its share of punishment when the enlisted man and 
officers from Fort Brown and this station put their mounts over, under or through a 
series of jumps from three to four feet high. 

The principal event of interest was the winning of the first two places in the 
open jumping, a course of nine jumps of four feet, by Miss Blink Thomas and Mrs. 
Margaret Creel. Quite a field of officers were in the class of “Also Jumped.” Lieut. 
Greenhalgh qualitied for membership in the local chapter of the Prince of Wales 
Club, when he took number seven without his mount. 

While all our visitors were still present, Mother’s Day Service, for the entire 
command, was held on the lawn at the Commanding Officers’ quarters. Post Chap- 
tain A. K. Mathews made an address after appropriate remarks by Colonel Thomas. 












THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 


The regiment fittingly celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, which was on May 
1st, by activities in which a large number of the officers and enlisted men participated. 
May 1st being “pay-day,” Friday, April 30th, was declared a holiday, and only hol- 
iday calls were sounded. 

In the morning, at 7:30 o’clock, the band paraded the regimental area. At 
10:30 o’clock, the regiment was reviewed mounted by Brigadier General John M. 
Jenkins, commanding Fort D. A. Russell, on the new regimental parade ground. The 
review was followed by a buffet luncheon at the Officers’ Club, at which about fifty 
officers, ladies, and guests were present. 

At 1:30 o’clock a crowd of enthusiastic lovers of horses gathered at the post 
viding hall and witnessed what all adjudged to be one of the best horse shows pre- 
sented on the post in years. Enlisted men and officers of the regiment, and other 
officers and ladies of the post participated. Th2 events included a remount class for 
enlisted men, a privates’ jumping class, a non-commissioned officers’ jumping class, 
én escort wagon class (Service Troop), a troop wagon class, and officers’ jumping, 
ladies’ jumping, ladies’ saddle, officers’ charger, and pair jumping classes. Hand- 
some cups, cash prizes, and ribbons were presented to the winners of each event. 

Friday evening a dance was held at the ball-room, post headquarters, for the en- 
l:sted men of the regiment and their guests. The regimental orchestra furnished de- 
lightful music and very pleasing refreshments were served. An enthusiastic crowd of 
about four hundred attended. 

On Saturday evening, May ist, there was a dinner dance at the Plains Hotel, 
in Cheyenne, for the officers of the regiment, their families, and guests, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all who attended. The following morning the officers and ladies 
gathered at the Officers’ Club for a controlled gallop over the post “Russian Ride” 
course, which was followed by a “hunt breakfast” at the Club at 11:30. 

On Saturday, May 15th, the Chief of Cavalry, Major General H. B. Crosby, 
made his annual visit to Fort D. A. Russell, to inspect the two cavalry regiments 
stationed here. A review of the cavalry on the post was tendered him that morning 
by General Jenkins. The afternoon was spent by General Crosby in visiting barracks 
and stables, and observing activities as they normally functioned. That evening a 
formal reception and dance was held in the ball-room at post headquarters, in Gen- 
eral Crosby’s honor. Sunday afternoon there was a polo game and tea at the 13th 
Cavalry Polo Field. Monday morning the Chief of Cavalry talked briefly to the 
cavalry officers of the post, and at noon was given a luncheon by the 18th Cavalry 
at the Officers’ Club. General Crosby left in the early afternoon. 

An inter-troop baseball league has been organized in the regiment. 




































The games 
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have aroused a great deal of interest, and are well supported. To date, Service, 
Headquarters and “A” Troops are in a close race for first position in the league. 

In polo this spring, the regiment has contributed two players and twelve horses 
to the post team, which is now at Boise, Idaho, taking part in a tournament for 
the Ninth Corps Area and Northwestern championships. To date this team has won 
both of the two games it has played, and is considered a favorite to win the tourna- 
ment. In spite of the temporary absence of these officers, there is sufficient enthusi- 
asm about the game, and enough officers turning out, to have polo three times a week 
on the regimental field. 


FCURTEENTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 


On April 5th, 6th and 7th, Fort Des Moines was the scene of one of the most 
successful horse shows ever staged in this section of the country. Besides the usual 
military classes, a large number of classes for civilians were provided, which brought 
out a very gratifying number of civilian entries. Among them W. F. Miller’s 
Mahogany Lad, a five gaited gelding, the winner of the 1926 Championship at Denver, 
Colorado and Fort Worth Horse shows. The show was under the management of 
Captain Orland S. Peabody. The judges were Dean C. F. Curtiss, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Major B. T. Merchant, Ft. Riley, Kansas; and Major I. P. Swift, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. A great deal of the credit for the success of the show 
must go to the judges for the efficient and impartial decisions rendered. The riding 
hall was freshly painted and decorated for the occasion with bunting and flags secured 
from army posts of the Corps Area and Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Des 
Moines citizens took a keen interest in the show and turned out in most gratifying 
numbers. By holding the preliminaries in the afternoons, the number of contestants 
in the finals, which were held evenings, was reduced to ten, which did much to keep 
the show from dragging. Headquarters Troop secured the greatest number of points. 
During the horse show, numerous social events took place in honor of the visitors; 
chief of which was a hunt breakfast given by Colonel Lindsey in honor of Major 
General and Mrs. Poore, who came up for the show. 

The winter equitation classes and the post schools closed March 31st. Sergeant 
Albert Sanders of Headquarters Troop won the Commanding Officer’s trophy for the 
best trained remount. The period between the horse show and the opening of the 
target season, May lst, was devoted to outdoor drill and practice marches. The 
target season opened May 1st and has been completed with very satisfactory results. 
Pistol and saber practice is now in progress. 

Polo prospects for the coming year are very bright with a large number of 
officers turning out. The first match game was played April 26th between Fort Des 
Moines and the Wakonda Country Club. Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
have been set aside for polo between the first and second strings and the Wakonda 
Country Club. Large numbers of civilians turn out for the games. 

Through arrangements with the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
(the owners of radio station W-H-O) the post has been wired for broadcasting by 
remote control, so it is now possible to pick up and broadcast a program from prac- 
tically any part of the post. In addition to the regular Sunday night band concert, 
which is broadcast each Sunday, several polo games and reviews have been broad- 
cast and have met with enthusiastic response from listeners all over the country. 

On Mothers’ Day, May 9th, the entire command assembled on the polo field in 
front of the marqué, which was reserved for the mothers, to listen to a mothers’ 
day program, consisting of addresses by the Commanding Officer, the Chaplain, vocal 
music by Mrs. C. L. Miller, and music by the band. 
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The Sunday morning rides, at which the officers and ladies of the post are hosts 
to the reserve officers and invited guests from Des Moines, continue to hold their 
popularity. Since spring, the rides have gradually been lengthened. There are 
many beautiful rides in the vicinity of the post; and besides the enjoyment derived, 
the officers are absorbing an increased knowledge of the country here-a-bouts. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sheridan, IIl. 
Major W. W. West, Commanding 

Record practice with the rifle and automatic rifle will be completed on or about 
May 31, 1926. It is estimated that 85% of the enlisted men of this squadron will 
qualify under the new qualification standards. High score for the rifle in this 
squadron is held by Private Hass, Troop A, with a score of 333. The squadron is 
almost assured of a member on the Chief of Cavalry’s Rifle Team for 1926. 

Preliminary instructions with the pistol, mounted and dismounted, will be started 
on or about June Ist, 1926. 

The Fort Sheridan Horse Show Association will hold a horse show sometime in 
July. Mounts are now being trained for this event, and the squadron hopes to repeat 
their performance of last fall. 

Troop A participated in the Northwestern University Circus on April 30th and 
May ist, 1926. For their excellent performance the troop received a beautiful silver 
loving cup. 


FIRST MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Clark, Texas 
Major Francis C. V. Crowley, Commanding 


At the present time we are well along in the target season and expect to entirely 
complete all firing by the first of July. Results so far have been very satisfactory 
indeed, far better in fact than we believed possible with the radically reduced ammu- 
nition allowance. Probably the machine gun firing has suffered the most from the re- 
ductions, but so far our scores have been satisfactory. 

Several of our officers have received orders to leave us this year. Major Crowley 
will leave for duty on the Cavalry board at Fort Riley Kansas the last of May. ‘Cap- 
tain Berg joins the Second Cavalry at Fort Riley the middle of June. Captain Tallant 
is to improve his general knowledge of the Cavalry as student officer at the Cavalry 
School in the class of 1926-7. We have also heard semi-officially that Lieutenant Shee- 
han is to be assigned to the Sixth Cavalry. Under any circumstances we can expect 
several new officers to be added to our roster. 

Polo has been progressing very satisfactorily in the Squadron and we have all 
been very busy working on our remounts that were received last year, with a view to 
making polo ponies of them. At the present time we have enough remounts to nearly 
riount our team. We have recently completed a tournament between the various teams 
in the post with great success. The final incident was a dinner at Piedras Negras pre- 
sented by the two losing teams to the two victors. A good time was had by all. 


SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major Vaughn W. Cooper, Commanding 


The Squadron left for the Dona Ana Target Range, New Mexico, (29 miles from 
Fort Bliss) on April 12 for its machine gun and rifle season. It returned on May 2nd 
to Fort Bliss. Over 97% qualified with the machine gun. Course “C” was fired by 
personnel armed with the rifle. 

At present the Squadron is confining itself to combat exercises and training in 
indirect fire. 

The baseball team, under Capt. Haldeman, has shown considerable strength in 
its practice games and will be one of the strongest contenders for the Post Cham- 
pionship. 








ESTABLISHED 1818 


Arohs Drithen 


COSCLe LOTHIN INGS 
Gentlemens Farnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Officers’ Uniforms 
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66 29 
Woodrow’’ Cap 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
Building, convenient 
to Grand Central, Subway, 
and to many of the lead- 


‘Sam Browne’’ Belt 


Send for Circular ing Hotels and Clubs 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont con. Govistorn Covery Reese 220 Brucvut Avenue 








THE DARDANELLES EXPEDITION 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U. S. NAVY 
68 Illustrations by Lt. Col. G. L. McEntee, General Staff, U. S. Army 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF AN AMPHIBIOUS ADVENTURE 
Price $2.00 to officers and Government Departments. 


Address: U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 
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MUSKETRY RULE a COMiilitary 


= 
Leggings 
| This instrument enables a rifleman to deter- ssl 4 


|mine with reasonable accuracy the range at : H and 
lany long distance and to set his sight accord- 
j\ingly. It is an invaluable aid to a hunter Sam Browne Belts 
|| who is compelled to make long shots and was 
|successfully used by the riflemen of the 
|| American Army in France in 1917-1918. Every 
|rifleman should have one. i Made to Order 


Price $1.00 Each 


We pay postage. 
Money back if unsatisfactory. 


Measurement blanks 
and catalogue for Belts 
and Leggings submit- 


PIONEER EQUIPMENT CO. | ZX poe Re ee 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

































































ARMS AND THE MAN 


It is the human element that counts 
—the same weapon in the hands of 
two different men will give widely 
divergent results. The good shoot- 
er takes the utmost care of his arms; 
he probably uses Chloroil. Chloroil 
Solvent is the only sure preventor of 
after-corrosion; because it is scien- 
tifically designed to do that very 
thing. Since it is chemically correct, 
only one application is necessary for 
a thorough cleaning and there is 
no “sweating out.” It is harmless 
and can be left on indefinitely. 


Chloroil comes packaged in the at- 
tractive Stazon Kit with Stazon Gun 
Oil, Stazon Gun Grease and Stazon- 
Rustoff. Everything necessary for the 
complete care and cleaning in one 
handy kit. At Post Exchanges or 
send $1.00 for the Kit ($.35 for 
Chloroil alone) direct to 


Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


Conversion Products Corp. 
618 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


New Service 
Uniforms 


SWATCHES 
and 
PRICES 
UPON REQUEST 


SIGMUND 
EISNER 
COMPANY 


Main Office 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Branch Offices: 
126 5th Ave., New York City 
451 Mission St., San Francisco 
507 Medinah Bldg., Chicago 























HORSE-SENSE 
and 
HORSEMANSHIP 


OF TODAY 


By 
Geoffrey Brooke, °D. Ss. ©., M. C. 
Lieut. Colonel 16th/5th Lauter. 

The Journal of The United Service 
Institution says of this book: 

“This book is wonderful because 
from cover to cover, it is full of good 
meat easily digestible without a super- 
fluous word. The photographs are ex- 
cellent and deserve careful study.” 

Should be owned by all men who 
hunt, or play polo, or take any active 
interest in horses. 


Price $5.00 
Book Department 


U. S. Cavalry 


Association 


1624 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



































A British 
Riding Boot 
For the Service 


Created by Master craftsmen, who 
are trained in the west end of London, 
the home of the finest riding boot mak- 
ers in England. 


$35.00 


(by Parcel Post prepaid) 








which is considerably less per pair than imported custom 


boots of equal merit. 


Hollow trees, $25.00 


LOUIS MARK 


143 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















“Charge It 
To My Account” 


What a satisfaction to be able to 
give such a command. 


You may do so if you have 
established a satisfactory 
relationship with a strong 


bank. e 7 2 


The Riggs National 
Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources, Over $40,000,000 








TEITZEL MADE 
Is Custom Made 


Sam 
Browne 
Belts of 
Quality 

made from 
any of cur 
leathers to 
match your 
boots or 
puttees 
in 
Standard 

Royal 

or 

Elite 


Hardware 


TEITZEL-JONES-DEHNER 
BOOT CO., Inc. 
WICHITA, 
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POLO GOOD 
BALLS 


, 1925 Catalogue with latest Rules on Request 


| CHAS. NEURISSE & Co. 


1 
: 4821-23 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dondero Insignia 
the Best 


Manufacturers 


of 


MILITARY INSIGNIA 
COAT OF ARMS INSIGNIA 
CAMPAIGN RIBBONS 
MINIATURE MEDALS 


Our insignia are plated in 14K Gold 
and will stand an acid test. 


A. H. DONDERO, INC. 


730 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























ARABIAN SADDLE HORSES 


Suitable for Riding, Driving, Cavairy 
With Beauty, Gentieness, Endurance 


Prizes 
Awarded 
Maynesboro 


Continuous Ist, 3rd, 4th 
we 2 Stable Test 


x Stable Test 
Five Days 2 5 Ast, 3d, 4th 
i a 2 2d, 5th 
Ist, 3d, Sth 
2 4th 
: ¥ 225 Ist, 6th 
Winning U. S. Mounted Service Cup 
Registered Gen. S. B.; Am. S. B.; Arab S. B. 
At Stud Exportabie duty free For Sale 


MAYNESBORO ARABIAN STUD - Berlin, N.H., U.S.A. 























This 
Checked 
Head 
Our 
Trade 
Mark 


CAPEWELL 
HORSE 
NAILS 


Made in all patterns and sizes 


Whether you need a Regular, 
City, Ice Head—or some other 
style—you can find just the nail 
you require in the Capewell line. 


And Besides 


you will find something else 
which will please you—Capewell 
DRIVING and HOLDING qual- 


ities. 


There’s but one quality in Cape- 
well nails whatever size or style 
you use and that is—the BEST. 


Made by The Leading Horse 
Nail Makers of the World 


THE 
CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Representatives visit principal Cities and Army Stations. 
Itinerary sent on request. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


“For Officers, Warrant Officers, AC- 
TIVE AND RETIRED, and Field 
Clerks, of the United States Services”. 
Application blanks may be obtained from 
U. S. Cavalry Association, or 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
(giving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 Member- 
ship Fee to apply on premium. Coverage 
at cost. 
UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
(Formerly U. S. Army Auto Ins. Ass’n) 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Frank J. Krupp 


Successor to 


Henry Schick & Co. 


Army and Navy 
Uniforms 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST 
Washington, D. C. 
CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 

















cording of scores. Single copy, 50 cents. 


copies; thirty per cent reduction on fifty copies. 





Instructions in Learning Accurate Pistol Shooting 


Illustrated 
Adopted by the U. S. Marine Corps, 1922 


Covers the fundamentals of pistol shooting in concise form and in the Shooters 
language; points on coaching men; technical description of the Colt’s Automatic Pistol, 
caliber .45, Model of 1911 and a table of percentages for the quick and accurate re- 


Address your orders to 
GY.-SGT. JOHN M. THOMAS 
Rifle Range, M.B., Parris Island, S. C. 


Ten per cent reduction on ten copies; twenty per cent reduction on twenty-five 

















